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RE-FIGHTING THE WAR ON PAPER 
By CHARLES SEYMOUR 


N crimination and recrimination, as in wine, truth is 

often revealed. Not merely the historian but the states- 

man as well may be grateful for the rapid succession of 

memoirs, diaries, and letters* which have come forth 
during the past few years, throwing a bright light upon the 
origins, the conduct, and the settlement of the World War. 
Exculpation and accusation have stimulated fresh apolo- 
gias; charge has brought forth counter-charge. Never in 
history have the peoples of the world known so much about 
an event of the first magnitude so soon after its occurrence. 
Unless we are hopelessly skeptical of the capacity of the 
human intelligence to profit by experience, we may trust 
that the sad lessons underlined by this unprecedented series 
of memoirs will serve to guide statesmen in their avoidance 
of new political perils. “If this rapid publicity offends 
against old canon taste,”’ writes Viscount d’Abernon, first 
post-war ambassador from Great Britain to Germany, 
“there is nothing in it but is beneficial to the maintenance of 
peace and the high standards among sovereigns and states- 
men. For the more rapidly follies and misdeeds become 
known, the less the temptation to commit them.” The ideals 
of the war itself may have been confused, but as the strug- 


* A bibliography of the important war memoirs, biographies, and other studies 
upon which this article is based will be found on page 831. 
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gle has been re-fought in these documents it becomes 
clearly a war to end war. 

As the tenth anniversary of the Peace Conference arrives, 
the complete story of the war cannot yet be told; it will be 
decades before the evidence ultimately available is duly set 
down in workable form. It will be longer still before any- 
thing approaching unanimity of judgment is attained; 
probably perfect unanimity will never be possible, in view 
of the extent to which moral factors enter the historical 
problems involved. But already the apologias and the argu- 
ments of the leading participants in the great tragedy are 
sufficient in number, taken in conjunction with the pub- 
lished official documents, to enable us to isolate certain ma- 
jor military and diplomatic questions at issue. It is at least 
possible to indicate the currents of controversial opinion. 

Responsibility for the war remains the issue chiefly dis- 
cussed; undecided though the controversy still is, it has 
reached a condition of approximate stabilization. Recent 
publications of importance have clarified the problem with- 
out helping materially to settle it. The critical studies of 
Lord Grey’s apologia by such German students as Lutz and 
Montgelas have weakened the force of his plea that Ger- 
many’s attitude before the war compelled Great Britain to 
enter the Continental system side by side with France and 
Russia, thus intensifying the conflict of alliances; they 
throw doubt, perhaps, upon Grey’s knowledge of Conti- 
nental politics as well as upon his imagination. But they do 
not lessen our confidence in his sincerity of effort to preserve 
the peace, nor is there any substantiation of the old myth 
that he developed a Machiavellian plot to encircle and 
destroy Germany as a great pewer. On the other hand, the 
onus of German responsibility is not materially increased by 
Lichnowsky’s excoriation of the policy that led Germany 
to link her fortunes with Austria-Hungary. His contention 
that Germany thus embroiled herself in an Eastern prob- 
lem which did not touch her vital interests, and ruined the 
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understanding with the British upon which the peace of the 
world and German prosperity depended, is one that natu- 
rally appeals to Anglo-Saxon readers. But it remains an 
opinion which many Germans will not accept. The chief 
effect of the Lichnowsky despatches from London is merely 
to re-enforce our confidence in the pacific intentions of the 
British leaders. 

Poincaré’s memoirs provide a vigorous retort to the 
charges that he encouraged the Russians to adopt a bellig- 
erent attitude and concerted with the fire-eating Russian 
ambassador at Paris, Isvolsky, a plan for stimulating Rus- 
sia to take action in the Near East, from which would re- 
sult the general war and the liberation of Alsace-Lorraine. 
To this charge Poincaré enters a general denial. The 
ambassador was accustomed, he maintains, to report in his 
letters from Paris opinions which he would have liked to 
hear: “Isvolsky gives just the color which /e wants to what 
I say.” Poincaré himself, as he insists, regarded the alliance 
with Russia as essential to France and believed in the neces- 
sity of military strength. But every step planned was defen- 
sive in its nature, and if, as Isvolsky’s correspondence shows, 
he reported Poincaré as urging offensive action, the Russian 
ambassador simply lied. Until the French documents are 
published, the issue will remain one of veracity between 
Poincaré and Isvolsky, with the more sober historians tend- 
ing to accept the Frenchman’s apologia. In any issue involv- 
ing character the Russian ambassador to France is likely to 
come out second best. 

There are those who still believe that the World War was 
plotted by Germany, which used Austria as stalking-horse 
in order to start a conflict that would end in world su- 
premacy. It is the Emtente thesis of war days. There is an- 
other group, scarcely better instructed but at present more 
shrill, who throw complete responsibility upon Russia and 
France, presenting Germany and Austria as martyrs of tor- 
tuous and unscrupulous diplomacy. The latter group has 
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representatives in France and Great Britain; its ill-docu- 
mented contention is repeated in the United States. 

Authoritative historical opinion has, however, reached 
the conclusion that it is impossible to assign a major share of 
responsibility to any one power. It emphasizes the weakness 
of statesmen in the face of the danger of war, but it attrib- 
utes the blame for the catastrophe to the system of alliances, 
engendering rivalry and fear, rather than to individuals, 
“The outbreak of the Great War,” concludes Dr. Gooch, 
“Gs the condemnation not only of the performers who 
strutted for a brief hour across the stage, but, above all, of 
the international anarchy which they inherited and which 
they did little to abate.” 

This judgment, in the main, finds the approval of the 
two outstanding historians who have recently published in- 
tensive studies of the crisis of 1914, Pierre Renouvin and 
Sidney B. Fay. Both agree that the war began as a struggle 
in Eastern Europe, primarily between Austria-Hungary 
and Russia—a struggle in which Germany and the nations 
of Western Europe had no immediate interest, but into 
which they were inevitably drawn by reason of their diplo- 
matic obligations. Both agree that no responsible statesman 
of any nation either wanted the general war or plotted to 
bring it about. Both agree that Austria-Hungary was deter- 
mined to wage war upon Serbia. Difference comes in the 
distribution of responsibility. Renouvin cannot escape the 
fact that it was Austria which, by the attack upon Serbia, 
transferred the issue from diplomatic to military grounds 
and put the decision into the hands of military groups; 
such an attack led inevitably to the mobilization of Rus- 
sia. In declaring war on Serbia, Renouvin maintains, the 
Austrian leaders were gambling with the probability of a 
general war and must accept the responsibility. By giving 
assurances of support, Germany incurred a heavy share of 
responsibility, although too late and too weakly she at- 
tempted to restrain her ally. 
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Professor Fay, on the other hand, is at pains to show that, 
in the first place, Austria was acting in self-defense. He al- 
leges the complicity of Serbian government officials in the 
Serajevo murders and the absolute necessity of a drastic 
response by Austria. Especially does he emphasize the gen- 
eral mobilization of Russia. This action, and not the Aus- 
trian declaration of war on Serbia, made the general war 
inevitable. He shows Germany exercising a moderating in- 
fluence at Vienna far greater than that of France at St. 
Petersburg, and believes that if Russia had not precipitated 
matters the dispute might have been localized and the con- 
flict settled by some diplomatic compromise. He does not 
press the extreme charges against the French, although he 
believes them guilty of an inactivity in restraint of their ally 
that approaches the criminal. But he gives full and sympa- 
thetic consideration to the German efforts at conciliation. 

To this extent, we may regard the problem of immediate 
responsibility as not settled but at least temporarily stabi- 
lized. The area of difference between the opposing argu- 
ments is narrowed but not eliminated. After establishing 
the facts—and Renouvin is explicit in his warning that any 
conclusion now reached must be tentative—we have still to 
interpret them, and in this field there is ample room for 
wide and perhaps legitimate difference of opinion. A Serb 
historian cannot but believe that Austria’s ultimatum was 
an infringement of national sovereignty; an Austrian is 
convinced that it was the only weapon that would save the 
Hapsburg monarchy from destruction. What could Russia 
do but protect her small Slav brother? And was Germany 
to permit a Russian attack upon her Austrian ally? 

The conduct of the war no less than the problem of its 
origins has given rise to the most spirited debate on the part 
of the writers of memoirs. It is even more confused, for in 
this field of paper conflict as in the real conflict itself, the 
war is waged not upon one but upon a great variety of 
grounds, military, diplomatic, economic. Whereas the con- 
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flict over origins is primarily national in character—a proc- 
ess of placing responsibility by each national group upon the 
enemy—the controversy over conduct is chiefly a domestic 
matter, the aim of each writer being to prove that the blame 
must rest upon other officials of his own government. 

The nature of the debate in the defeated countries natu- 
rally differs from that in the victorious. In Germany and 
Austria the question is simply, Why was the war lost? The 
answer of the military writers is equally simple and almost 
unanimous: Because of the weakness of the civil authorities. 
The /eit motif running through Ludendorff’s memoirs and 
his more impressive book on war and policy, is that victory 
depends upon a unified and determined leadership which 
the nerveless chancellors shirked. “Germany, lacking any 
firm hand, bereft of all will, robbed of her princes, col- 
lapsed like a house of cards.”” The political leaders, he in- 
sists, accepted the dictation of the socialists, encouraged 
pacifists, and wrecked the morale of the troops by peace 
offers; they failed to seize the opportunity which an ener- 
getic submarine campaign would have offered in 1915. 
Ludendorff’s colleagues strike the same note with equal 
force. General Hoffmann denies the statesmanship and 
courage of the German leaders; General Bauer maintains 
that Germany “succumbed not to her enemies but to the 
weakness of the government and the criminal activities of 
political radicalism. . . . Bethmann. . . will be remem- 
bered as Germany’s gravedigger.” 

Quite as emphatic as Ludendorff is Admiral Tirpitz, 
who criticises bitterly both the direction of German foreign 
policy and the blindness of the Chancellor to the oppor- 
tunity of winning the war through the fleet. He inveighs 
against the futile attempt to hold British friendship before 
the war, as he laments failure to set in motion the High 
Sea Fleet at the outset of hostilities and to make intensive 
use of the submarine in 1915 and 1916. In Tirpitz’ books, 
as in most of the German memoirs, the Kaiser appears as a 
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well-intentioned but powerless figure: the scapegoat of the 
civilians, according to the militarist thesis; the tool of the 
High Command, according to that of the civilians. 

In Austria the military writers intone the same chant of 
wasted opportunity. The lengthy pages of the Austrian 
chief-of-staff, Conrad, are dotted with complaints of the 
wabbly pacifism of the political rulers in the Central 
powers which left their armies unprepared for the inevi- 
table war, and their unwillingness to face facts (and to ac- 
cept his own advice) in its conduct. General Krauss attacks 
Czernin in unmeasured phrases for the political errors 
which, rather than military factors, he believes, led to de- 
feat; according to his thesis, the advent of a pacifist emperor 
ruined all hope of inspiring the peoples with the will to vic- 
tory. The heroism of the troops was wasted. 

To such complaints the political leaders of the Central 
powers offer counter-charges in less vigorous but on the 
whole quite as convincing accents. The military, they con- 
tend, by their constant interference in the political sphere, 
made consistent policy impossible and by their annexationist 
war aims nerved the enemy to more strenuous efforts. The 
defense made by the German chancellor Bethmann is 
marked by a rather querulous tone which, as Dr. Gooch 
comments, is always pitched in a minor key. On the whole, 
Bethmann presents a reasonable case for the decision to post- 
pone the ruthless submarine warfare in order to keep 
America neutral, a decision which was approved by Albert 
Ballin; but he spoils it by the story of his final surrender to 
Ludendorff’s demand for the resumption of the unrestricted 
submarine campaign. We may sympathize with Bethmann 
in his difficulties with the military advisers of the Kaiser, 
but are forced to admit that their complaints of his weak- 
ness are borne out by his own story. More impressive is the 
plea of Bernstorff. His function was to ensure the continued 
neutrality of the United States, and his argument is that, 
but for the decision to resume the submarine campaign, he 
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would have been successful. In this event, he believes, it 
would have been possible to obtain a peace by arrangement 
and to avoid the ultimate disaster. “The political leaders of 
the Empire ought to have kept the High Military Com- 
mand . . . more thoroughly within bounds, just as Bis- 
marck did.” A more formidable critic of the military influ- 
ence has appeared in Austria in the person of Dr. Josef Red- 
lich, who presents a thoroughly scientific survey of Austria’s 
war government, skilfully constructed, and directly related 
to his own political experience. The baneful political ac- 
tivity of the supreme military command, he believes, “con- 
tributed more than any other single factor to the political 
and national break-up of the monarchical machine, and so 
to its infallible ruin.” The Austrian problem was in war as 
in peace a question of reconciling the nationalities and en- 
couraging their hopes for a better future. By subjecting 
policy to the dictatorship of Conrad, by the refusal to sum- 
mon Parliament, by emphasizing the overlordship of Ger- 
mans and Magyars, Redlich argues, the loyalty of the sub- 
ject nationalities was killed. 

Not the least interesting part of the conflict between the 
civilian and the military leaders is the debate over the events 
that led to the armistice. In this Ludendorff and Prince 
Max of Baden stand out as protagonists. Ludendorff’s thesis 
is that, immediately following the German defeats of early 
August, 1918, he gave warning that a military victory was 
impossible and urged diplomatic negotiations that might 
lead to mediation. The civil authorities not merely lost valu- 
able time but when they finally entered into correspondence 
with President Wilson in October permitted themselves to 
be entirely out-manoeuvred. Ludendorff had planned an 
armistice which would have permitted the German armies 
to retire unmolested to a shorter and more easily defensible 
line, so that in the ensuing peace negotiations Germany 
would have possessed an armed force with which to exercise 
diplomatic pressure; but the civil leaders, he asserts, yielded 
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everything to Wilson, themselves destroyed the German 
army, and refused the final desperate appeal to the people 
which Ludendorff urged. 

To these censures Prince Max has replied with his two 
volumes of memoirs, of which the second covers the period 
of his chancellorship and the negotiation of the armistice. 
“T put my trust,” he writes, “in the weight of the facts,” 
and he holds to this purpose with exceptional tenacity. His 
presentation on the whole provides an effective reply to 
Ludendorff. If Germany was at a disadvantage in the nego- 
tiations with Wilson, it was because of Ludendorff’s prema- 
ture insistence that not a moment could be lost, that he 
would guarantee nothing if the armistice were not con- 
cluded immediately. “The spark of panic leapt across to the 
people at home.” Max himself worked constantly to make 
possible a national rising should Wilson’s conditions prove 
dishonorable. But the peace offer demanded by the Supreme 
Command broke the national spirit—“longing for peace 
became the ruling passion of the masses.” Too late the sol- 
diers changed their minds: “General Ludendorff had al- 
ready pushed me on to this path” towards capitulation, 
writes Prince Max—“now he wanted to go back; so did I 
—but there was no room to turn.” Prince Max furthermore 
emphasizes the moral and legal position won by Germany 
through the pre-armistice agreement: “In points where it 
has been broken we are on sure legal ground in demanding 
revision. . . . Aboveall, the Allies were compelled to give 
up or postpone certain of their war aims, which even the 
most daring hypocrisy could not undertake to bring into 
accord with the Wilson program however distorted. We 
owe it to the agreement of the Fourteen Points that the 
Rhineland and the Saar are still German.” 

Incidentally and quite unconsciously, Prince Max 
weakens the argument that Germany, after accepting the 
Fourteen Points, was betrayed by President Wilson and the 
Allies. His papers show that the Germans were acutely 
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aware, at the time of the armistice, that acceptance of the 
Fourteen Points without definition would mean that Ger- 
many was surrendering at discretion. He quotes a note 
which was written in his secretariat on the fifth of October, 
1918: “It should not be supposed that any subsequent defi- 
nition of the Fourteen Points will be any help to us. Wil- 
son’s present idea of their meaning includes perhaps the de- 
mand for the cession of Posen and Danzig, of Flensburg, of 
course Alsace-Lorraine—perhaps even in Silesia he will 
discover a Polish irredenta.” Prince Max himself was 
keenly alive to the danger that German acceptance of the 
Fourteen Points meant that the Allies would be free to im- 
pose their own interpretation upon Germany. He drafted 
a speech which would make plain Germany’s understand- 
ing of them. But this speech he was not allowed by his col- 
leagues to publish, because they feared that its tone would 
lead to the rupture of the negotiations with Wilson. At the 
moment, anything seemed better than postponing the armi- 
stice. Thus it can hardly be contended that Germany ac- 
cepted the armistice in the belief that she was to receive 
liberal terms of peace. 

In all these debates on the losing of the war, there is 
something almost humorously pathetic. Casting the blame 
each on the other, the writers give a picture of disorganiza- 
tion and ineptness which completely overshadows the posi- 
tive achievement. Yet, as Winston Churchill remarks, “in 
the sphere of force, human records contain no manifestation 
like the eruption of the German volcano. For four years 
Germany fought and defied the five continents of the world 
by land, sea, and air. The German armies upheld her totter- 
ing confederates, intervened in every theatre with success, 
stood everywhere on conquered territory, and inflicted on 
their enemies more than twice the bloodshed they suffered 
themselves. To break their strength and science and curb 
their fury it was necessary to bring all the greatest nations 
of mankind into the field against them.” 

If the great question in the Central empires is, Why 
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was the war lost? , in Allied countries the question to be set- 
tled is, Why did it take so long to win it? Admitting the tre- 
mendous superiority of the Allies and their control of the 
seas, ought it not to have been possible to have shortened the 
conflict? Whatever the answer, the same sort of controversy 
arises between Allied soldiers and statesmen on this issue as 
inthe Central empires on their issue. Each blames the other. 

The controversy is especially clear-cut in Great Britain, 
where historical material of the first importance provides 
ample grounds for dispute. Robertson and the biographers 
of Haig insist that, besides having to fight the Germans, 
the British generals were subjected to the handicap of con- 
stant and ill-advised civilian interference. Only the greater 
errors committed by the Germans, Robertson believes, saved 
the Allies from defeat: “Soldiers know their own business 
best.” 

To this assertion Churchill replies that the stupidity dis- 
played by the soldiers justified not merely civilian inter- 
ference, but civilian control. The whole issue rapidly de- 
velops from one of civilian or military control to one of 
basic national strategy. The war-time conflict between 
Easterners and Westerners is thus continued on paper. 

As regards strategy, the soldiers express the collective 
view of British Headquarters. That view, stated in Haig’s 
final despatch and running through Robertson’s volumes, is 
to the effect that the Western front was the decisive theatre 
of the war and all available forces should continually have 
been concentrated there. This was always Haig’s scheme; 
whether encouraged or impeded by the Cabinet, his policy 
was the same: Gather together every man and gun and wear 
down the enemy by constant and, if possible, by ceaseless 
attacks. His plan was hampered by Lloyd George’s convic- 
tion that the war could only be won in the East, and by the 
subordination of the British command to Nivelle in 1917 
and to Foch in 1918. Haig gives main credit for the vic- 
tories of 1918 tothe British forces. 

Lord Grey makes plain the extent to which the diplo- 
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matic failures of the Allies depended upon military failure, 
but he does not permit himself any severe strictures upon 
the strategy of British Headquarters. On the whole, As- 
quith takes the stand that strategical questions must be set- 
tled by the soldiers. Mr. Churchill, however, criticises ag- 
gressively and at length the failure of the military leaders 
to avoid the war of exhaustion. As he sees it, the deadlock 
in the West could not be broken except at an exaggerated 
cost. ‘“The side which risks most to pierce the lines of the 
others,” he argues, “will put itself at a disadvantage.” To 
support his contention he shows that the result of each of 
the Allied offensives was to leave them relatively weaker 
than the enemy. “In the face of the official figures now pub- 
lished what becomes of the argument of the battle of attri- 
tion? We lose three or four times as many officers and nearly 
twice as many men in our attack as the enemy in his defense. 
How are we wearing him down?” 

The strategic failure of the Allies, according to Mr. 
Churchill, was the limitation of view to the theatre in 
which they faced the strongest enemy. The German lines 
could not be broken, but they might have been turned. This 
would have been possible in 191 § if the Allies had regarded 
the war asa single front, and had manoeuvred so as to strike 
the enemy in the weakest and not in the strongest point in 
his circle of defense. 

But on a large scale turning movements, although com- 
plex and gigantic, were perfectly possible, especially given 
Allied control of the sea. The northern flank might be 
turned through securing command of the Baltic. The 
southern flank might be turned by cutting off Turkey. For 
the second of these plans Churchill won the cautious ap- 
proval of the Allied leaders; but it was doomed to failure 
because they were always obsessed with the hope of pierc- 
ing German lines in France. Lord Kitchener, Churchill 
complains, would not advocate an overwhelming attack on 
the Dardanelles in 1915; nor would he give up the Darda- 
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nelles to co-operate strongly with Joffre in the offensive in 
France. He drifted into both and was unable to sustain 
either. The failure at the Dardanelles and the failure to 
break the German lines left Allied leaders wedded to the 
war of exhaustion, of which Churchill writes: ““No war is 
so sanguinary as the war of exhaustion. No plan could be 
more unpromising than the plan of frontal attack. Yet on 
these two brutal expedients the military authorities of 
France and Britain consumed during three successive years 
the ower of their national manhood.” 

Another controversy, less sharp but of great speculative 
interest, has arisen over the question whether it was possible 
to have shortened the war by diplomatic negotiation. Given 
the deadlock and the tremendous cost of breaking it, would 
it have been better for all sides to accept a compromise 
peace? 

‘Among the defeated nations there is, as we might expect, 
atendency to reply in the affirmative. Anything would have 
been better for them than what finally occurred. In Austria, 
Czernin early perceived that the very best that the Haps- 
burgs could win from the war would be a continuance of 
the status quo. It was for this that he strove, and his mem- 
oirs are filled with accounts of the efforts made to induce 
the German war lords to abate their war aims. There is no 
reason to doubt his willingness to advise very large sacrifices 
in order to secure peace in 1917. Bernstorff was indefati- 
gable in his attempts to pave the way for negotiations in 
1915 and 1916, and still believes that if the intensive sub- 
marine warfare had not been started in 1917, Wilson’s 
mediation could have been utilized to compel the Allies to 
agree to a peace without victory. The main purpose of 
Prince Max of Baden in writing his memoirs was to show 
the fruitlessness of war and the advantage which an earlier 
peace would have brought to both sides, even though it 
meant giving up the objects constantly announced in every 
nation. 
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Among the victorious Allies, however, there is little 
tendency to regard the last two years of war as wasted. A: 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson has pointed out, historians are hyp. 
notized by victory; because the war ended in complete tri- 
umph they are unwilling to measure against that triumph 
its cost, and ask themselves whether equal or better results 
might not have been attained through negotiation. The 
military group, whether on the one side or the other, cannot 
admit the desirability of peace before exhaustion intervenes, 
because it would mean a confession of the futility of their 
profession. If war is not effective as an instrument for 
achieving national interests, it is surely good for nothing at 
all. Ludendorff like Robertson, Pershing as well as Foch, 
would hear of no peace but the peace with victory. The same 
spirit animates the memoirs of Poincaré and the letters of 
Walter Hines Page. 

Among the political leaders of the Allies there are, 
nevertheless, some who confess to having sought out all 
means to achieve an early peace, if it could be found without 
complete sacrifice of the principles which they believed to 
justify the war. Lord Grey was willing to listen to the pro- 
posals of Colonel House, although he stated that the win- 
dows of his house in Eccleston Square would be broken by 
an angry mob if the war was stopped in 1916. But even so 
sincere a lover of peace as Grey could discover no way of 
inaugurating discussions. The governments on both sides 
had created a Frankenstein monster in the form of popular 
enthusiasm for the war; they dared not drop arms without 
the victory they had promised. 

An excellent example of their helplessness is to be found 
in the handling of the Austrian peace offer of 1917. Thisis 
fully treated in the documented work by Manteyer, based 
upon the confidences of Prince Sixtus, brother-in-law of 
the Austrian Emperor, Bourbon prince, and Belgian officer, 
who acted as intermediary between Austria and the Allies. 
France and Great Britain were anxious to make every con- 
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cession to Austria; but such concessions would have been at 
the expense of the Italians, who naturally and stoutly dis- 
approved. The Emperor Karl was quite willing to make 
peace provided Italy proved not too acquisitive, and agreed 
that he would approve the “just claims” of France to Al- 
sace-Lorraine. But a brief warning and, perhaps, reproof 
from Berlin brought him back from his erring and pacific 
ways. A separate peace between Austria and the Allies was 
at no time feasible; and the Allies were never willing to 
consider a general peace including an undefeated Germany. 
Perhaps the best opportunity for shortening the war was 
through the offer that President Wilson authorized Colonel 
House to make to the Allies in 1916. This offer was sum- 
marized in the brief statement since called the House-Grey 
Memorandum. Wilson offered to call a conference to in- 
augurate peace negotiations whenever the Allies indicated 
the proper moment. If Germany refused, the President 
stated that the United States would probably enter the war 
on the side of the Allies. If the conference were held and 
Germany refused the terms suggested in general by House, 
the President again agreed that the United States would 
probably enter the war on the side of the Allies. It has been 
objected that Wilson was not sincere in this offer and, no 
matter what happened, would not have held by his implied 
promise. Certain it is that Mr. Page in London had given 
the Allies a picture of Wilson as pacifist which might lead 
them to hesitate. It is inconceivable, however, that the 
President could have entered upon so momentous a proposal 
without being prepared for the possible consequences; the 
change in his whole attitude towards military preparation 
coincides significantly with the date of this negotiation. 
Had the Allies accepted, it is likely that Germany would 
have refused the conference, and almost certain that she 
would have refused the peace terms that House had sug- 
gested; at all events that is the opinion in authoritative 
German circles to-day. In this case, the United States might 
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have entered the war in the summer of 1916. The effect 
upon the course of military events and upon the fortunes of 
the Allies of such an entry must have been considerable. 

At least one controversy, which arose immediately after 
the conclusion of the war and which has cropped up on 
various occasions since, can now be definitely settled. The 
question at issue is whether the armistice was concluded 
with the full approval of the Allied military and political 
leaders, or whether it was unduly urged by President Wil- 
son and imposed through American influence. Stories cur- 
rent at the time and since then have laid upon the President 
the responsibility for a premature peace. Except for his 
influence upon Allied leaders, it has been asserted, Foch 
would have led his triumphant armies across the Rhine and 
dictated peace in Berlin. The diary of Sir Henry Wilson 
bears evident traces of the feeling prevalent in Allied mili- 
tary circles that as the Germans were retreating, President 
Wilson was intervening to prevent a complete victory. 

Publication of the House papers has now made plain 
that such charges are based upon a complete misconception. 
What the President offered Germany in his October Notes 
was not peace, or even an armistice, but merely the privilege 
of applying to the Allied and Associated Powers at Ver- 
sailles for an armistice. Wilson gave no instructions to Colo- 
nel House nor did he himself exercise any direct influence 
upon Allied leaders. He merely made peace practicable by 
putting Germany’s request before them. They were free to 
accept or refuse it. In the end, it was the opinion of Marshal 
Foch himself that prevailed. 

That Foch himself approved the granting of the armi- 
stice is plain from the following conversation. It is recorded 
in a letter to Colonel House written by Paul Mantoux, in- 
terpreter for the Supreme War Council. According to his 
notes the conversation was as follows: 

House asks Foch, “Will you tell us, M. le Maréchal, 
solely from the military point of view, apart from any other 
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consideration, whether you would prefer the Germans to 
reject or to sign the armistice as outlined here?” 

Foch replies, “Fighting means struggling for certain re- 
sults. [“On ne fait la guerre que pour ses résultats.” ] If the 
Germans now sign . . . those results are in our possession. 
This being achieved, no man has the right to cause another 
drop of blood to be shed.” 

The official records of the armistice discussions, which 
are found among the House papers, show that Sir Douglas 
Haig not merely insisted that an armistice should be granted 
but advised granting very moderate terms. Pétain agreed 
with Foch. Bliss also agreed, although he desired simpler 
and more stringent terms. Of all the generals, Pershing was 
the only one who did not wish to grant an armistice and 
urged the continuation of the offensive against the Ger- 
mans. When House laid Pershing’s memorandum advising 
the continuance of the war before Clemenceau and Lloyd 
George, they brushed it aside with some contempt. 

The decision to grant an armistice was thus made by the 
Supreme War Council and the Allies—and without any 
pressure whatever from the United States. The terms of the 
armistice were also left to the Supreme War Council. At 
the first discussion of the Allied political chiefs regarding 
the armistice, House stated clearly to Clemenceau and 
Lloyd George: “The President is willing to leave the terms 
of the armistice to Marshal Foch, General Pershing, Field 
Marshal Haig, General Diaz, and General Pétain.” 

The literature of the Peace Conference is naturally con- 
troversial. As Clemenceau once remarked, “The task of 
making peace is so much more difficult than that of making 
war that it need not surprise us that it inspires more bitter 
animosities.” The first rather journalistic sketches in each 
country attempted to show that the representative of that 
country had been hoodwinked by the others; the French 
insisted that the British had stolen the fruits of victory; 
the British complained that Clemenceau had triumphed; 
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and the Americans were convinced that the simple-minded 
idealist, Wilson, had been out-manoeuvred by the experi- 
enced and wily diplomatists of Europe. No one has thrown 
higher lights and deeper shades into his picture of the Peace 
Conference than Mr. Ray Stannard Baker, who was chosen 
by Mr. Wilson to edit his Peace Conference papers. Mr. 
Baker had at his disposal the secret documents of the Con- 
ference and produced in 1921 his three-volume work, 
“Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement.” No other his- 
torian had at that time access to his sources, and it is only 
within the past twelve months that it has been possible effec- 
tively to answer him. 

Mr. Baker’s admiration for Wilson’s ability is un- 
bounded; yet he is constrained to confess that Wilson did 
not succeed in imposing his principles upon Europe. In 
searching for an explanation, he is forced to the thesis that 
Wilson was defeated by the intrigues of the Europeans and 
the weakness or treachery of his colleagues. For Mr. Baker 
the Peace Conference was a clear-cut struggle between the 
forces of political virtue, represented by the President, and 
the armies of evil led by Clemenceau and Lloyd George. 
Every incident is explained by reference to the strategy of 
the “old-time diplomats,” in defense of a criminal system, 
utilizing any weapon of guile against the Galahad from 
the New World. He shows the British lining up with the 
French to keep the League of Nations from the agenda ot 
the Conference. 

The story was so lurid that some protests were heard even 
before official documents became available. Mr. Wickham 
Steed, foreign editor of “The Times,” who was present at 
the Conference, criticised Mr. Baker’s eulogy of Wilson 
and the innuendoes cast upon his colleagues. A more direct 
attack on Mr. Baker’s general thesis is to be found in Win- 
ston Churchill’s latest volume, “The Aftermath.” With 
characteristic vigor he terms the Baker narrative an “absurd 
scenario picture. . . . Wilson’s share in the Peace Confer- 
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ence, his hopes, his mistakes, his achievements are worthy 
of something better than the Hollywood setting with which 
we are provided.” He then adduces instances of successive 
error in fact committed by Mr. Baker. Of these the most 
outstanding was the attribution to General Bliss of a states- 
manlike memorandum on the considerations that should 
guide the Peace Conference, on the basis of which Mr. 
Baker contrasts the magnanimous wisdom of the American 
plenipotentiary with the shortsighted depravity of Euro- 

ean statesmen. “Little did Mr. Baker dream,” writes 
Churchill, “when he formed his tributes to General Bliss 
that they should really have been directed to another ad- 
dress. Bitter must have been his chagrin when he realized 
that his praise belongs not to the distinguished American 
soldier whom all respect, but to an unregenerate Old World 
politician.” For it turns out that the author of the memo- 
randum was Mr. Lloyd George himself! 

Even before the publication of Churchill’s “After- 
math,” the historical weakness of Mr. Baker’s narrative 
had been exposed. D. H. Miller’s “Drafting of the Cove- 
nant” had exploded the thesis of Anglo-French intrigues 
directed against the Covenant of the League of Nations: 
“The attempt to construct a plot,” wrote Mr. Miller, 
“where none existed, could not well go further.”’ The final 
volume of “The Intimate Papers of Colonel House” shows 
House discussing with Wilson the very steps which Mr. 
Baker avers signified the defeat of the President’s policy, 
and cabling to him daily the progress of his efforts. A com- 
parison of the secret documents, cited by Mr. Baker to prove 
his thesis, with the same documents contained in the House 
Collection, shows that Mr. Baker on two occasions omitted 
key passages from his quotations, and thus completely al- 
tered their sense. The House papers furnish also perfectly 
natural explanations of a series of incidents in which Mr. 
Baker sees the most sinister intentions on the part of the 
European statesmen. Mr. Baker has recently attempted a 
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reply to Mr. Churchill but has adduced no new facts. He 
reiterates his attack upon European statesmen. He confesses 
his error in attributing to General Bliss the memorandum 
of Mr. Lloyd George. But there is no reference to the dis- 
closures of Mr. Miller or of the House papers, which show 
the Conference as a struggle in which each nation endeay- 
ored, naturally enough, to interpret the meaning of “a peace 
of security” in its own national terms. Inevitably, each na- 
tion put forward a solution which was colored by self-inter- 
est. This was in a sense just as true of the United States as 
of the European states. 

Something of the same effect is produced by Tardieu’s 
remarkable “La Paix.” The active and capable lieutenant 
of Clemenceau shows no hesitation in his insistence upon 
the righteousness of French aims and finds difficulty in 
understanding why the Americans and British were unwill- 
ing to recognize them as righteous. But he explains their 
opposition on the grounds of their ignorance of history and 
their Anglo-Saxon stupidity. The impression of sharp dis- 
agreement given by Mr. Keynes in his “Economic Conse- 
quences” and intensified by Mr. Baker, is corrected by Tar- 
dieu in his treatment of the relations of Wilson, Lloyd 
George, and Clemenceau, who writes of them: 

“These three men, for whom, needless to say, I have not 
the same personal feeling, forced on me the same conviction 
about them all; the conviction that in their unheard-of task 
they managed to maintain and make even closer the bonds 
that bind our three countries. . . . They only did so with 
great difficulty. In their search for essential unanimity, they 
sometimes discovered that they neither knew one another 
well nor understood one another fully. Nevertheless, they 
reached agreement, and reached it by open, straight, and 
honest paths. This I assert, and I assert it because I was there 
and others who have said the contrary were not.” 

The inevitable result of the published memoirs and the 
personal studies of statesmen has been to rob us of our he- 
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roes. The national leaders, as Mr. Lloyd George confesses, 
stumbled and staggered into war; they muddled through it 
blind to countless opportunities; in the end they found 
themselves powerless to give effect to all the ideals for 
which the armies had been fighting. Yet they were certainly 
men above the average, doubtless equal in ability to the he- 
roes of the past, inspired by as laudable motives, tireless in 
their devotion to their duties. If they appear incapable it is 
because through the frankness and fulness of their own 
memoirs we know far more of their weaknesses and failures 
than was ever permitted in the case of the war chiefs of old. 

We must also remember that the soldiers and statesmen 
of the World War strove with conditions and forces which 
had escaped human control. It is a mistake to regard the 
outbreak of the war as inevitable. Yet to have avoided it in 
the circumstances of 1914 would have required a group of 
statesmen each one of them endowed with a combination of 
moderation and courage, of foresight and of will power 
such as is rarely bestowed upon mortals. These qualities 
would have been necessary in an even higher degree if the 
war were to have been stopped before it ran out its exhaust- 
ing course, or if the peace settlement were, indeed, to prove 
a guarantee of justice and security. 

Nothing is now plainer than that something more than 
good intentions, military skill, and political ability is needed 
to cope with the conditions produced by modern war. The 
outstanding impression left by the literature of the World 
War is not so much the stark horror of war as its complete 
uncertainty. Assuming that the capacities of the human 
race cannot be developed to a much higher degree, war has 
now become too dangerous an instrument to bring into 
operation. For it lets loose forces which can be kept under 
control only by supermen. 
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PAN-AMERICAN PEACE 
By CHARLES EVANS HUGHES 


HE first article of the multilateral Anti-War 
Treaty—the Kellogg Pact—declaring the renun- 
ciation of war as an instrument of national policy, 
is the eloquent and fitting prelude to the engage- 
ment of the second article. Whatever limitations may be 
found in the former, there are no exceptions in the latter, 
In this second article, the signatories “agree that the set- 
tlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever 
nature or of whatever origin they may be, which may arise 
among them, shall never be sought except by pacific 
means.” That is not a profession but a pledge, positive and 
comprehensive. That is the heart of the treaty. 

The implications of this pledge may be found in the ob- 
vious reasons for it. Everyone is ready to condemn recourse 
to wars of aggression, but with no intention of surrendering 
national rights or what are believed to be just national de- 
mands. If these are not reasonably vindicated or satisfied, 
the question of resort to force will most likely be deter- 
mined by the keenness of the sense of injury and by the 
prospect of achieving success in adopting such protective 
or punitive measures as may be at the command of power. 
When the fatal step is taken, it is invariably justified as 
essential to national defense. The unsettled grievance, or 
controversy, is thus the breeding ground of strife which 
may break out at any time, even in an unsuspected quarter 
and despite all declarations. 

The recent incident in connection with Bolivia and 
Paraguay is an illustration. The striking lesson of that inci- 
dent is not simply the need of conciliatory measures, but the 
danger that lurks in a dispute even when it has dragged 
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along for generations and seems to be the subject for inter- 
minable diplomatic discussions. Was there ever a more un- 
likely cause of war? Here was a tract—in the Gran Chaco 
_—yast in extent, but with few inhabitants, most of them 
Indians, and presenting the maximum difficulties for colo- 
nization and development. Without disparaging its poten- 
tial importance, it would hardly have been thought that the 
parties would care to risk their substance in military opera- 
tions encountering the most formidable obstacles. More- 
over, the peaceful intent of both parties had repeatedly 
been asserted and agreements had been made looking to 
adjustment of the dispute. Not long ago, upon the accept- 
ance of the good offices of the Argentine government, the 
representatives of the two countries had met in Buenos 
Aires to endeavor to fix the international boundary or to 
arrange for an arbitral decision. Yet, despite all these en- 
deavors, military forces of Bolivia and Paraguay came into 
collision, and the outbreak gave promise of hostilities with 
far-reaching results. This was due to the fact that each 
state, accusing the other, declared its honor to be involved, 
and the people of each country instantly rallied to the sup- 
port of its government in whatever military operations it 
should decide to undertake. 

The incident demonstrated once more, and in a dramatic 
fashion, what a frail reliance declarations of peaceful in- 
tention may be if a nation finds itself affronted and the 
sense of injury suddenly becomes acute. The test of decla- 
rations to renounce war is plain and inescapable. It lies in 
the earnestness and persistence of the effort to dispose of 
existing controversies and, what is equally important, in the 
willingness to set up the machinery to facilitate the peace- 
ful adjustments of such controversies as may arise. 

What are “pacific means”? The familiar function of 
diplomacy needed no treaty to confirm it. The Kellogg 
Anti-War Treaty itself is a witness to the fact that oppor- 
tunities for direct diplomatic negotiations between the par- 
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ties to an international dispute, essential as these oppor- 
tunities are, give no satisfactory assurance against war. | 
is the breakdown of ordinary diplomatic procedure that 
presages strife, and the pledge to resort to pacific means 
necessarily contemplates that emergency. It implies the 
obligation to provide the mechanisms which will facilitate 
peaceful settlement when direct diplomatic exchanges have 
failed. Pacific means as a remedy for the ills of war must 
be preventive medicine. The promise to seek peaceful set- 
tlements is a barren form of words unless it embraces the 
establishment and the use of the facilities of conciliation 
and arbitration. To that undertaking, our government must 
be deemed to be committed. 

In the narrower sense, arbitration is a form of judicial 
settlement, that is, it looks to impartial inquiry and a deter- 
mination, not in the interest of mere expediency or policy, 
but according to principles commonly accepted. Contro- 
versies of a sort which call for the application of such prin- 
ciples may be described as justiciable, and thus we have a 
natural classification of international disputes as justiciable 
and non-justiciable. The principles and rules of conduct 
which civilized states are deemed to have accepted as gov- 
erning their relations with each other constitute what we 
call international law, and within its sphere are found in- 
ternational rights and obligations. The promise to seek 
solutions by pacific means must be taken to connote that the 
standards of the law governing all nations are not to be left 
to be ignored at the caprice of anyone, with nothing but 
assertion on the one side and denial on the other as to legal 
right and obligation, and with the arbitrament of force as 
the only effective recourse. To leave the law without its 
tribunal to declare it and to vindicate it by judicial determi- 
nation appropriate to the case and accepted as binding, 
would be to make the pledge to resort to pacific means a 
mocking futility. No nation can fulfil that promise and re- 
fuse judicial settlement of questions which call for the ap- 
plication of international law. 
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Similarly, where nations have entered into agreements 
with other nations creating new rights and obligations, 
their engagement to settle their controversies by pacific 
means implies that they will make appropriate arrange- 
ments for the amicable determination of the questions that 
may arise as to the interpretation and carrying out of their 
treaties. Such questions are essentially justiciable. A nation 
cannot renounce war as an instrument of national policy 
and insist on force as the arbiter of the controversy arising 
out of its international agreements. As a nation cannot 
properly demand that it shall be the sole judge in its own 
cause, where international rights and duties have in any 
manner been created, the renunciation of war and the 
promise to seek peaceful settlements necessarily import a 
pledge to make available international judicial process 
wherever that is appropriate. 

As all arbitrations must rest on agreement, what is called 
compulsory, or obligatory, arbitration means arbitration 
agreed upon before the controversy arises. Such an antici- 
patory agreement is manifestly an assurance of peace, and 
if a controversy is justiciable in its nature, there is no valid 
reason for postponing the making of an agreement for ar- 
bitration to a time when national feeling may render the 
submission more difficult if not impossible. But while this 
general proposition may readily be accepted, the obstacles 
to its translation into action have proved to be very great. 
It may seem to some a simple matter for nations to agree in 
the interest of peace to arbitrate disputes of every sort. Such 
critics have had little practical experience. As soon as you 
touch national interests, you meet conceptions of national 
rights which in the dominant opinion are to be safeguarded 
at all hazards. 

For example, there is the “independence” of the state. 
Senator Root once said that he did not see “how a question 
which involves the independence of a nation can be justi- 
ciable, because that means a right of capital punishment.” 
Then, there is the conception of “sovereignty.” You meet 
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constantly the objection that a nation will not compromise 
its sovereignty. This involves the assertion of sovereign 
power within a sphere which may be ill defined. There js 
at times insistence on the exclusion of what are called “con- 
stitutional questions,” where it is supposed that the sub- 
mission would be contrary to the Constitution of the state, 
Cognate to these exceptions is a loose notion of fundamen- 
tal rights described vaguely by the terms “national honor” 
and “vital interests.” The underlying thought is that there 
are certain classes of questions which a nation should re- 
serve the right to decide for itself; at least, that it should 
not agree in advance to leave questions falling within these 
categories to the decision of outsiders. 

Our government holds an enviable place in the history 
of arbitration because of the large number of arbitrations 
to which it has been a party and the efforts it has made to 
promote this mode of amicable settlement. But it has had 
great difficulty with agreements for obligatory arbitration, 
as for example, in 1911, when the Taft Administration 
submitted to the Senate general arbitration conventions 
with Great Britain and with France which were of broad 
scope. There were numerous objections on the part of the 
Senate that resulted in amendments, and in this amended 
form the treaties were not acceptable to the Administration 
and remained unratified. 

Despite the antagonism of interests, especially in relation 
to boundaries, the record of the American states in provid- 
ing for the pacific settlement of their controversies is highly 
commendable. There have been approximately two hundred 
and fifty treaties for arbitration and for the advancement of 
peace between American states. These include treaties of a 
general character and those dealing with particular dis- 
putes. During the nineteenth century, as Judge Moore 
states, “there were eighty-four international arbitrations to 
which an American nation was a party. In forty, or nearly 
one-half, of these the other party was a European power, 
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the arbitrations between American nations being forty- 
four. To about two-thirds of these the United States was a 
party, the number of arbitrations between other American 
powers being fourteen.” There have been a number of bi- 
lateral arbitration treaties of broad scope between Ameri- 
can Republics. But for many years it has been the aspiration 
of the American states to have a multilateral treaty of obli- 
gatory arbitration, as a guaranty of the general peace. The 
most notable plan for such a treaty was adopted at the First 
Pan-American Conference held in Washington in 1889- 
1890. But the treaty failed to secure ratification. 

Ever since, we have been waiting for the negotiation of 
a multilateral treaty of obligatory arbitration among the 
American Republics. At the Second International Confer- 
ence held in Mexico in 1901-1902, there was much discus- 
sion of the subject, and a project of a treaty was signed by 
the delegations of nine states. There was an additional proj- 
ect of a Claims Convention, which was to be obligatory 
for five years and was to come into force as soon as five 
states had ratified it. It was ratified by eight states, includ- 
ing the United States, and was proclaimed by the President 
of the United States in 1905. The Third Pan-American 
Conference, held at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, adopted a reso- 
lution affirming adherence to the principle of international 
arbitration and recommending instruction to the delegates 
to The Hague Conference, to be held in 1907, accordingly. 
A Claims Convention was adopted, which continued in 
force until 1912 the convention of 1902, and this was rati- 
fied by the United States and eleven of the Latin-American 
Republics. The Fourth Pan-American Conference, which 
met in Buenos Aires in 1910, adopted a general Claims 
Convention providing for the submission to the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, unless both parties 
agreed to constitute a special jurisdiction, all claims for 
pecuniary loss or damage which could not be amicably ad- 
justed through diplomatic channels and which were of 
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sufficient importance to warrant the expense of arbitration, 
This Convention was to remain in force indefinitely, but 
could be denounced on two years’ notice. It was ratified by 
the United States and by eleven Latin-American Repub- 
lics—Guatemala, Dominican Republic, Honduras, Pan- 
ama, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Ecuador, Bolivia, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, and Uruguay. It was proclaimed by the President of 
the United States in 1914. The Fifth Pan-American Con- 
ference, held in Santiago in 1923, developed an important 
agreement, called the Gondra Treaty, for commissions of 
inquiry, to which I shall refer later. 

It was not, however, until the Sixth Pan-American Con- 
ference at Havana last year that practical steps were taken 
to secure a multilateral treaty of obligatory arbitration 
among the American Republics, ‘‘as the means” (to quote 
the words of the resolution there adopted) “which they 
will employ for the pacific solution of their international 
differences of a juridical character.” 

It was there provided that plenipotentiary jurisconsults 
should be appointed for this purpose and that the conven- 
tion which might be adopted “should leave open a protocol 
for progressive arbitration which would permit the devel- 
opment of this beneficial institution up to its maximum.” 

In accordance with this resolution, the representatives 
of twenty American Republics (all save the Argentine Re- 
public) met at Washington in December last and finally 
succeeded in negotiating a general treaty of inter-Ameri- 
can arbitration. This treaty was signed by the representa- 
tives of all the states in attendance. Seven of these—Brazil, 
Cuba, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, and the United 
States—signed without reservations. Reservations were 
made by the other signatories; but these were of a limited 
character and do not seriously detract from the importance 
of the achievement. 

It was well understood in advance of the Washington 
Conference in December, 1928, that it was necessary at last 
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to decide whether we could have an effective agreement of 
obligatory arbitration in this hemisphere. We had had 
agreement “in principle” for forty years. To meet under 
the terms of the Havana resolution, with no other result 
than the proposal of a treaty plainly futile because of ex- 
ceptions which ate the heart out of the obligation, would 
have been to mock the renunciation of war and to demon- 
strate the vanity of the effort to set up in this part of the 
world the necessary institutions of peace. 

It was equally clear that the effort could not be success- 
ful unless the field were suitably limited. It was necessary 
to recognize the intensity of the national sentiment which 
exists in every one of the American Republics. There could 
be no hope of a general acceptance of a convention which 
would subject the exercise of national authority, within its 
own sphere and without violation of the principles of inter- 
national law, to the decision of an arbitral tribunal. To 
safeguard this authority exceptions were necessary. But in 
order to make obligatory arbitration more than a mere 
form, it was necessary that the exceptions should be justi- 
fied in principle and expressed with as much clarity as was 
obtainable. 

The field was limited by selecting, as the Havana resolu- 
tion provided, “international differences of a juridical char- 
acter”; or, as the treaty puts it more precisely, the parties 
“bind themselves to submit to arbitration all differences of 
an international character which have arisen or may arise 
between them by virtue of a claim of right made by one 
against the other under treaty or otherwise, which it has not 
been possible to adjust by diplomacy and which are juridi- 
cal in their nature by reason of being susceptible of deci- 
sion by application of the principles of law.” This limita- 
tion is clearly justified because it makes arbitration obliga- 
tory in those cases where there are accepted principles to be 
applied. The law embodies these principles. It is law be- 
cause it declares rights and correlative obligations which 
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are regarded as binding. Outside the law, there is no ac. 
cepted standard of obligation. Whatever uncertainty there 
may be in the law, it affords the only standard that has any 
certainty whatever. The standards of the law are ascertain. 
able by judicial methods and can be applied by tribunals, 
As to questions involving mere policy and expediency, in 
relation to which it may be possible to negotiate special 
agreements from time to time, it would be impracticable to 
attempt to promote a general agreement of obligatory ar- 
bitration among the American Republics. 

The Pan-American treaty signed at Washington goes 
further and specifically states that there shall be included 
among questions of a juridical character “(a) the interpre- 
tation of a treaty; (b) any question of international law; 
(c) the existence of any fact which, if established, would 
constitute a breach of an international obligation; and (d) 
the nature and extent of the reparation to be made for the 
breach of an international obligation.” 

No objection can be taken to these categories; they 
constitute the classic statement of certain questions that are 
undeniably justiciable. It might perhaps be assumed that 
as the treaty relates to the settlement of international con- 
troversies which arise by virtue of a claim of right and are 
juridical in their nature, the reference to the application 
of the principles of law meant the principles of interna- 
tional law, as that is the law which governs states in their 
relation to each other. In this sense, there might seem to be 
no occasion for any exceptions whatever save as to the con- 
cerns of states not parties to the treaty. But to avoid any pos- 
sible ground for misapprehension, the treaty expressly ex- 
cepts those questions which are within the domestic juris- 
diction and which international law does not control. The 
clause containing the only exceptions for which the treaty 
provides is as follows: 

“There are excepted from the stipulations of this treaty 
the following controversies: 
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“(a) Those which are within the domestic jurisdiction 
of any of the parties to the dispute and are not controlled by 
international law; and 

“(b) Those which affect the interest or refer to the ac- 
tion of a state not a party to this treaty.” 

In making the first exception, there were plainly in con- 
templation two fields of obligation: those obligations which 
are created in the exercise of sovereignty and which, ac- 
cordingly, fall within the domestic jurisdiction; and those 
other obligations which are created by international law 
and which are not susceptible of final determination 
through local tribunals without the intervention of an ap- 
propriate international tribunal. These two sources—the 
domestic jurisdiction and international jurisdiction—stand 
separate, the one governed by the law of the sovereign state, 
the other governed by international law. When the treaty 
excepts those controversies “which are within the domestic 
jurisdiction” and “are not controlled by international law,” 
there was obvious reference to those situations in which 
matters that otherwise would fall within the domestic juris- 
diction have by reason of an international transaction, 
through treaty, for example, become the subject of inter- 
national consideration because they import international 
obligations. 

Thus, this exception, as definitely phrased as could be 
expected, points the natural division of controversies. If a 
controversy does not arise out of an international transac- 
tion, such as a treaty, for example, which creates interna- 
tional obligations, and the question is not within the range 
of international law, there is manifestly no recognized in- 
ternational obligation, and, however important a peaceful 
solution of the difference may be, it belongs in the realm of 
policy. The treaty of obligatory arbitration was an attempt 
to give effect to international rights and to make peaceful 
settlement compulsory through an arbitral determination 
wherever international law was applicable. It may be noted 
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that, with reference to a matter which by international law 
“is solely within the domestic jurisdiction,” as that expres. 
sion is used in the eighth paragraph of Article XV of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the Permanent Cour 
of International Justice has said: “The words ‘solely within 
the domestic jurisdiction’ seem rather to contemplate cer- 
tain matters which, though they may very closely concern 
the interests of more than one state, are not, in principle, 
regulated by international law. As regards such matters, 
each state is the sole judge.” 

The Pan-American treaty recognizes, as I have stated, 
that what might otherwise fall within the domestic juris- 
diction exclusively may be brought into the international 
sphere through an international agreement. States are con- 
stantly making treaties, removing causes of difference and 
establishing rights and obligations with respect to matters 
which are not governed by international law. But when the 
treaty or convention is entered into, and international rights 
and reciprocal international obligations are created, the in- 
terpretation of that treaty is not exclusively a domestic 
matter but one of proper international concern. The state 
by the exercise of its entire sovereign power cannot escape 
its international duty. It is therefore essential that in such 
cases the interpretation of the treaty and its appropriate en- 
forcement should be the subject of consideration by an in- 
ternational tribunal; and, as I have said, the promise to 
have recourse to peaceful settlement is meaningless unless 
the parties agree to set up the machinery for the interpreta- 
tion of their international engagements. Where interna- 
tional obligations are involved, the Pan-American treaty 
makes no exception, except as states not parties to the con- 
vention may be concerned. 

It is interesting to note that in the course of the dis- 
cussions at the Conference in Washington, the Monroe 
Doctrine was not mentioned. The treaty makes no refer- 
ence to it and the reason is obvious. The treaty is between 
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the American Republics. The Monroe Doctrine may be 
| summarized as being opposed (1) to any non-American ac- 
tion encroaching upon the political independence of Ameri- 
can states under any guise; and (2) to the acquisition in any 
manner of the control of additional territory in this hemi- 
sphere by any non-American power. It thus relates to the 
interests or the action of a non-American state and such 
states are not parties to the treaty and would not be parties 
to an arbitration under the treaty. Matters affecting their 
interests or referring to their action fall within the excep- 
tion of the treaty relating to third parties. 

In its procedural provisions, the Pan-American Treaty 
of Arbitration is a notable advance on former treaties of 
this class. When the Conference met at Washington, it was 
quite clear that the time had come when it was necessary to 
decide whether the governments were willing to make a 
definite agreement for compulsory arbitration. The opinion 
was strongly held in Latia America, if not here, that broad 
provisions for the compromus, or the special agreement for 
each particular submission to arbitration, would render a 
treaty for obligatory arbitration illusory, so easy would it 
be to defeat the submission by the failure to make the spe- 
cial agreement in the prescribed manner. Insistence on a 
plan of that sort would have been fatal to the Conference 
and would have been regarded as evincing a desire to pro- 
vide for obligatory arbitration merely in form while re- 
jecting it in fact. 

It is, of course, convenient to have a compromis, or a 
special agreement, for a particular submission to arbitra- 
tion under a general treaty; but it has been sought by the 
present treaty to limit this agreement to mere matters of 
detail and to afford no avenue of escape from the require- 
ment to arbitrate if the controversy falls within the scope 
of the treaty. To effect this, definite provision is made for 
the setting up of a tribunal if the parties do not agree upon 
a different one. The parties may select any arbitrator or tri- 
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bunal that they desire. They can, if they choose, submit 
their controversy to the Permanent Court of Internationa] 
Justice. 

But what will happen if they do not agree upon an ar. 
bitrator or a tribunal? That is the test which plans for com- 
pulsory arbitration have to meet. The plan of the Pan. 
American treaty is this: 

Each party is to nominate two arbitrators—of whom 
only one may be its national or one selected from among the 
persons whom it has designated as members of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. The other mem- 
ber may be of any other American nationality. These ar- 
bitrators are in turn to select a fifth arbitrator who is to be 
the President of the court. In case the four arbitrators are 
unable to agree among themselves for the selection of a 
fifth American arbitrator, or in lieu thereof of another ar- 
bitrator who is not American, each party is to designate a 
non-American member of the Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration at The Hague, and the two persons so designated are 
to select the fifth arbitrator, who may be of any nationality 
other than that of a party to the dispute. This last provision 
reflects an endeavor to improve the method of selecting the 
fifth arbitrator, who may have the decision of the case. In- 
stead of leaving the final choice, in the absence of agree- 
ment, to the drawing of lots or to a political selection, the 
choice is to be made by jurists, that is, by designated non- 
American members of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at The Hague. This aims to secure so far as possible the 
selection of an impartial and highly qualified person, such 
as jurists would be likely to choose, who would not be in- 
fluenced by political considerations. When the arbitrator or 
tribunal has been designated by agreement of the parties, 
or when in default of such an agreement the arbitrators 
have been selected in the manner stated, the parties are to 
formulate a compromis, or special agreement, clearly de- 
fining the particular subject matter of the controversy, the 
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seat of the court, the rules which are to be observed in the 
proceedings, and the other conditions to which they may 
agree. If the parties do not reach an accord on these points 
within three months from the date cf the installation of 
the court, the agreement is to be formulated by the court 
itself. The award is to settle the dispute definitively and 
without appeal. Differences which arise as to the interpre- 


- tation or execution of the award are to be submitted to the 


court which rendered it. 

It goes without saying that in the last analysis, even with 
all these provisions, reliance must be placed on the good 
faith of the nations. In the absence of that, no stipulations 
will avail. The parties may refuse to nominate arbitrators. 
They may refuse to designate members of the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration for the purpose of selecting the fifth 
arbitrator if not otherwise agreed upon. They may refuse 
to carry out the award although it is properly made. But 
such refusals, where the controversy falls within the scope 
of the treaty of arbitration, would be manifest breaches of 
the agreement. Nations are jealous of their good faith, and 
it may be assumed that they will not arbitrarily deny their 
clear obligations. 

If they refuse to act under the treaty, it will be upon 
grounds upon which they think they can defend them- 
selves before public opinion. In the Pan-American treaty, 
means have carefully been provided to secure the submis- 
sion to arbitration where the controversies are of the char- 
acter described, and neither party could in such case justify 


' arefusal to nominate arbitrators or to make reasonable ar- 


rangements for the details of procedure; and for these last, 
if it becomes necessary, the court itself may provide. As to 
the formulation of the precise subject matter of the con- 
troversy in case the parties fail to agree upon the formal 
statement, they are protected by the fact that the court 
would have no jurisdiction to define a subject matter which 
lay outside the scope of the treaty itself, and, as to matters 
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within the treaty, the provision makes effective, to the full- 
est extent possible, the obligation to arbitrate. 

By the negotiation of this treaty, which now awaits rati- 
fication, the issue is squarely presented to the American Re- 
publics whether they desire compulsory arbitration of 
justiciable disputes, that is, of disputes which may be deter- 
mined by the application of principles of law, with the ex- 
ception only of such controversies as are within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of any of the parties to the dispute and are 
not controlled by international law, and of those which af- 
fect the interest or refer to the action of a state not a party 
to the treaty. 

The treaty itself recognizes that reservations may be 
made. Reservations have a reciprocal effect. That is, it is 
provided that reservations made by one party shall have the 
effect that other contracting parties are not bound with re- 
spect to the party making the reservation except to the same 
extent as that expressed therein. Thirteen states in signing 
the treaty made reservations which I shall not attempt to 
describe in detail. Some states desired to reserve their free- 
dom of action with respect to controversies now existing, 
or which have their origin in situations or acts antedating 
the present treaty. These reservations will ultimately dis- 
appear as existing controversies are disposed of. Most of 
the other reservations refer to the jurisdiction of local 
courts. They were designed to make sure that the agree- 
ment for arbitration would not impinge upon that juris- 
diction, with particular reference to pecuniary claims, thus 
seeking to embody a doctrine long and widely cherished in 
Latin America. 

It was pointed out in the discussions at the Washington 
Conference that the effect of these reservations was merely 
to reserve the classes of claims or disputes, to which they 
referred, from the operation of the treaty of arbitration; 
that is, the parties by that treaty do not agree to arbitrate 
what is reserved. Whatever rights or obligations, independ- 
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ently of the treaty, may exist under international law in a 
particular case are not affected. 

The resolution adopted at Havana wisely provided, as I 
have already stated, for a protocol by which reservations 
may be abandoned, and this protocol was signed by all the 
parties to the Pan-American Treaty of Arbitration. It pro- 
vides that any party may deposit with the Department of 
State of the United States, with which the original treaty 
and instruments of ratification rest, an appropriate instru- 
ment evidencing that it has abandoned in whole or in part 
its exceptions or reservations. 

The difficulties in establishing a scheme of compulsory 
arbitration, save within the sphere of legal rights and obli- 
gations where commonly accepted principles may be ap- 
plied, have revealed the vast importance of providing, in 
addition to machinery for arbitration, instrumentalities of 
conciliation. These agencies of peace may not be able to 
render binding decisions or awards. They cannot make 
agreements for the parties in controversy. But they can 
conduct inquiries, they can elicit the facts and points of 
view which underlie the controversy; they can make rec- 
ommendations for a fair settlement. In this way, without 
impinging on the independence or sovereignty of the par- 
ties, they may avert strife. Institutions of conciliation are 
thus the fitting complement of arbitral arrangements, and 
both supplement the procedure of diplomacy with its direct 
interchanges and its extended opportunities through inter- 
national conferences. 

The Havana resolution contemplated that the Confer- 
ence at Washington should provide for Pan-American con- 
ciliation as well as arbitration, and this was done. The ne- 
cessity for it, as I have said, was thrown into a strong light 
at the convening of the Conference by the incident between 
Bolivia and Paraguay. At once the Conference conveyed to 
the governments of Bolivia and Paraguay its hope that 
their differences would be peacefully adjusted, and ap- 
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pointed a special committee charged with the duty of ad- 
vising the Conference upon the conciliatory measures 
which might be found feasible. This was the first action 
of the Conference after its organization and adoption of 
rules. Soon afterwards, on the recommendation of the spe- 
cial committee composed of representatives of Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, Peru, and the United States, the Conference 
proffered its good offices to Bolivia and Paraguay and con- 
tinued the special committee so that it might consider and 
report upon the developments as they occurred. The good 
offices were accepted, and the special committee completed 
its work by facilitating the signature of a protocol by the 
representatives of Bolivia and Paraguay under which a 
Commission of investigation and conciliation was to be es- 
tablished. 

This Commission has been organized and is now pro- 
ceeding with its work. Under the protocol it is to fulfil its 
mission within the period of six months from the date of 
its organization, and is to endeavor “to settle the incident 
amicably under conditions which will satisfy both parties,” 
and if this is not possible, it is to render its report setting 
forth the result of its investigation and its efforts. It is em- 
powered “to establish both the truth of the matter investi- 
gated and the responsibilities which, in accordance with 
international law, may appear as a result of its investiga- 
tion.”” Meanwhile, the governments of Bolivia and Para- 
guay have bound themselves to suspend all hostilities and 
to stop all concentration of troops at the points of contact 
of the military outposts of both countries. The Commission 
is authorized to advise the parties concerning measures de- 
signed to prevent a recurrence of hostilities. The under- 
standing is expressly stated that the procedure of the pro- 
tocol “does not include nor affect the territorial question, 
as contended by Bolivia, and the boundaries, as contended 
by Paraguay, which exists between both countries, nor does 
it include or affect the agreements in force between them.” 
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But both parties reiterated their firm purpose to settle their 
controversy, in any event, by juridical means “and in per- 
fect peace and friendship between the two countries.” 

The success thus achieved through the good offices of 
the Conference at Washington not only had the effect of 
fostering peaceful relations in this instance but also con- 
veyed its general lesson as to practicable conciliatory meas- 
ures. The Conference was able to undertake this task of 
conciliation between Bolivia and Paraguay because it was 
in session and could act promptly. Had it been necessary to 
call representatives of selected governments to a meeting 
place to act as a council of conciliation, it probably would 
have been impossible for them to meet in time to accom- 
plish the purpose. The advantage of the moral pressure of 
the combined effort of a Conference of states is clear 
enough. Plans have several times been suggested for the 
permanent organization of a board or council of concilia- 
tion representing the American Republics, but little 
thought has been given to the practical difficulties of as- 
sembling representatives from distant countries in time to 
take the speedy conciliatory action which a serious emer- 
gency may require. Experience shows that a considerable 
period must be allowed to bring together the representa- 
tives of all, or even of a selected group, of the American 
Republics. A board of conciliation to be effective must not 
only be already established but its members must be to- 
gether ready to consult with each other and to take action. 
Commissions of inquiry may be set up more at leisure, but 
the incident between Bolivia and Paraguay demonstrated 
the necessity of conciliatory measures and concerted good 
offices even before an inquiry may be instituted. 

The Conference at Washington, in approaching the 
question of conciliatory measures, found it necessary at once 
to decide what should be done with the Gondra Treaty, 
which had been signed at the Fifth Pan-American Con- 
ference held at Santiago in 1923. This is a multilateral 
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treaty providing for commissions of inquiry. The purpose 
is to ascertain the facts, without having an arbitral award, 
the view being that such an investigation will be in itself 
helpful and will provide a period for “cooling off.” This 
treaty provided for commissions of inquiry in cases of “a]] 
controversies which for any cause whatever may arise” 
which it has been impossible to settle through diplomatic 
channels or to submit to arbitration in accordance with ex- 
isting treaties. The parties undertook not to begin mobiliza- 
tion or concentration of troops on the frontier of the other 
party, nor to engage in any hostile acts or preparations for 
hostilities from the time steps were taken to convene the 
commission of inquiry until it had rendered its report or 
the prescribed length of time had expired. Any one of the 
governments directly interested might apply for the con- 
vocation of the commission. There was an exception of dis- 
putes between states having no general treaties of arbitra- 
tion, where the questions affected constitutional provisions. 

A distinct feature of the Gondra Treaty was the estab- 
lishment of two permanent commissions with their seats 
at Washington and Montevideo. These commissions are 
composed of the three American diplomatic agents the 
longest accredited in these capitals. Their function under 
that convention was limited to receiving from the inter- 
ested parties the request for a convocation of the commis- 
sion of inquiry and to giving appropriate notice. The party 
initiating the procedure may address itself to the perma- 
nent commission which it considers most efficacious for a 
rapid organization of the commission of inquiry. The latter 
commission is to be composed of five members, all nationals 
of American states, each government appointing two, only 
one of whom may be its own national. The fifth member !s 
to be chosen by the agreement of the other four, subject to 
rejection by either of the parties to the controversy, and, if 
in that event they fail to agree, the designation is to be 
made by the President of an American Republic not inter- 
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ested in the dispute, who is to be selected by lot by the com- 
missioners already appointed from a list of not more than 
six American Presidents to be made up in a prescribed man- 
ner. The decisions and final report of the commission of in- 
quiry may be made by a majority, and the report is to be 
rendered within a year, with a possible extension of six 
months. The findings are to be regarded as reports and are 
not to have the force of judicial decisions or arbitral awards. 
After the report has been submitted, six months are allowed 
for renewed negotiations for settlement, and after the lapse 
of this time, if the parties have been unable to reach a 
friendly arrangement, they “recover entire liberty of ac- 
tion.” 

It was the general opinion at the Conference in Wash- 
ington that it would be unwise to disturb this treaty, which 
had been arrived at in 1923 after prolonged negotiations. 
One of the difficulties in dealing effectively with such mat- 
ters is the very great one of obtaining ratifications after 
agreements are signed. International conferences have 
their troubles, but legislatures acting independently often 
afford the maximum obstacles to peaceful arrangements. 
It was found at Havana, that, five years after the signing 
of the Gondra Treaty, it had been ratified by only nine of 
the parties, including the United States, and one of these 
ratifications had but recently been received. The impor- 
tance of securing its early ratification was then stressed with 
the result that during the year 1928 six other powers rati- 
fied. With fifteen ratifications in hand and others expected, 
it was thought to be inadvisable to attempt to disturb the 
Gondra Treaty by proposing amendments or by doing any- 
thing which would affect its prestige and moral authority, 
quite as important for practical operation as its legal obli- 
gations. It was thought best to build upon the foundation 
of this treaty rather than to attempt to develop a new one 
which might never become effective. 

As it would be impracticable to provide for two distinct 
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commissions of inquiry to deal with the same controversy, 
and as conciliatory measures would naturally involve in- 
vestigation, the obvious course seemed to be to provide that 
the commissions of inquiry set up under the Gondra Treaty 
should also have the nature of commissions of conciliation. 

The provision, however, that the commissions of inquiry 
to be set up under the Gondra Treaty should also be com- 
missions of conciliation would leave it to the parties to pro- 
ceed under the convention, and if for any reason they did 
not do so, conciliatory proceedings would not be initiated. 
To meet this situation, and yet not to set up machinery 
which would embarrass the carrying out of the Gondra 
Treaty, a simple plan was devised. That was to constitute 
the permanent commissions, established under the Gondra 
Treaty for the purpose of convoking the commissions of 
inquiry, commissions of conciliation with immediate au- 
thority to act. It will be recalled that these permanent 
commissions, to which application may be made for the 
commissions of inquiry, are two in number, each being 
composed of the three American diplomatic agents longest 
accredited to the governments at Washington and Monte- 
video, respectively. There will thus be normally three dip- 
lomatic officials at each of these capitals constituting com- 
missions of conciliation always ready to act. The Washing- 
ton convention provides that these permanent commissions 
“shall be bound to exercise conciliatory functions, either 
on their own motion when it appears that there is a pros- 
pect of disturbance of peaceful relations, or at the request 
of a party to the dispute, until the commission” (that is, 
the commission of inquiry) “is organized.” 

The words “when it appears that there is a prospect of 
disturbance of peaceful relations” are significant. One of 
the difficulties in making a satisfactory agreement for con- 
ciliation was found in the apprehension that a permanent 
commission might attempt to intrude itself into a contro- 
versy which was in course of adjustment through diplo- 
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matic negotiations between the parties, when neither of 
the parties desired such an interference although benevo- 
lent in intent. Conciliation is not “butting in.” Diplomacy 
is still left to do its perfect, or imperfect, work, and the 
conciliation treaties must recognize that the parties should 
have abundant opportunity to settle their own affairs, if 
they can, without the intrusion of others. Practically, there 
is little danger of such intrusion, as the difficulty with 
carrying out programmes of conciliation is more likely to 
be found in inaction than in premature activity. But it was 
necessary to take account of the danger of unwelcome of- 
fices, which are never “good,” and hence the provision was 
made for conciliatory measures by the permanent commis- 
sions, “on their own motion,” only when there was “a pros- 
pect of disturbance of peaceful relations.” 

Thus the American states represented at the Washing- 
ton Conference have provided, as broadly as is practicable 
at this time, for conciliation in relation to all disputes that 
may arise between them. This Convention of Conciliation 
was signed with but a single reservation (that of Chile, re- 
lating to questions arising “from situations or acts prior 
thereto”) and has already been approved by the Senate of 
the United States and ratified by the President. 

If the treaty for obligatory arbitration is also approved 
and ratified, and these two treaties go into effect by the ap- 
propriate action of our sister Republics, they will afford 
greater assurance of peace in this hemisphere than any ac- 
tion heretofore taken. Yet they infringe on no sovereign 
rights, do not offend the sense of national honor or dignity, 
but are practical arrangements which are the more likely to 
accomplish the purpose of maintaining peace than efforts 
to establish academic schemes unsuited to the temper of 
governments. The Havana Conference was happy in pre- 
paring the way for the Conference at Washington, and 
these two Conferences have had the most beneficial effect 
in promoting a sound Pan-American sentiment and in ce- 
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menting the bonds of friendship which unite the United 
States to the independent Latin-American Republics. 

The success of the Washington Conference in reaching 
such a satisfactory measure of agreement, upon subjects 
which had so long been discussed and raised so many diffi- 
culties, is due primarily to the quality of the representatives 
of the Latin-American Republics. They were not only men 
of the highest character but jurists of distinction, because 
of their learning and public spirit. The Conference thus 
had the advantage of the intimate contacts of men who 
held each other in high esteem. There were no clashes be- 
tween the members of the Conference, no distrust to re- 
move, no fears of intrigue to allay, and no intrusions of per- 
sonal ambition. The members of the Conference as jurists 
of rank wasted no time in futile arguments over immaterial 
points or in any ostentatious displays. They were intent, 
with entire sincerity, on achieving the desired object with- 
out friction and without waste of time. The repute of the 
delegates was well known at the outset, but they parted 
company at the close of the Conference with heightened 
mutual respect. 

There was opportunity for the most intimate and confi- 
dential discussion, which is always necessary if an interna- 
tional agreement is to be reached, and there was also fitting 
occasion for whatever public discussion was desired. No 
one, I am sure, felt hindered or embarrassed with respect to 
the presentation of his views, and all felt that the Confer- 
ence represented the most complete and effective co-opera- 
tion that has been witnessed in any meeting of the represen- 
tatives of the American Republics. It is this co-operation, 
this sympathy with the great purposes of peaceful settle- 
ment, this mutual confidence in effective collaboration, that 
is the essence of Pan-Americanism. 
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SUNSHINE 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


O sun in England! If it shines not there 
Where does it ever shine? I know the glare 
Of the baked Indian plains, where scrawny cows 
Find ragged croppings, as the evil crows 
Their offal; and I know the rounded hills 
Of California where the proud sun fills 
The veins of grapes and orange. Nearest these 
The blue skies of blue Mediterranean seas! 
The olive groves and young Theocritus 
Piping! The goats! The plump figs amorous 
Of the strong sun! But, knowing these, I say— 
Ready to make defense against all comers— 


That in the sun’s own seasons, springs and summers, 
The world holds nothing like an English day. 


I never saw the sun till I was ten, 

For until then 

I had been blinded by its tropic brass. 

Then in an English meadow, sweet with grass 
And starred with buttercups, I saw its sheen 
Kiss, without withering, the living green. 
Then, only then, I knew what sunshine was— 
Innocent, whimsical, and tender, 

Playing among the clouds and casting shadows 
Upon the shimmering meadows. 
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Oh, the child’s memory! That quick surrender 
To the enchantment of the English sun! 
Puff-ball, anemone, and partridge-feather 2 
And dog-rose magically mixed together : 
With dew-wet gossamers the small spider spun! : 
I challenge you to match the English weather! 


Have I forgotten all the days of gray? 

Not I. But these, if you would have the fact, 
Are but the weather’s gracious, subtle tact. 
They have their beauty too. And they prepare, 
As do an epic’s spaces of repose, 

For the great instant. Achilles wrathful rose 
And, standing by the trench and the redoubt, 
Fire round his head, hurled backwards by his shout 
The Trojans shaking in dismay, 

After the Greeks had waited him so long. 
Thus, after hours of sulky rain, 

The sun shines kindling the coned hills again; 
And in the luminous air the thrushes’ song. 


Four is the number of the times I’ve come 
After long absence far away from home, 

And caught my breath to see the Cornish cliffs 
Still keeping guard upon that sacred land. 

But never my home-coming lacked the bland 
Beaming of sparrow’s-egg-shell sky. The skiffs 
Slid silver by black liners; and the sea 

Clear but vivacious shone to welcome me; 

And over me the light of England smiled 

A mother’s loving greeting to her child. 


Exile was worth those proofs of England’s love. 
Others who will may keep 


SUNSHINE 


Treasured remembrances of cobalt deep 
Heavy on Egypt. But wherever I rove 

The English skies are with me even in sleep. 
And when my heart is aching, bleak and cold 
Under a parching alien sky, I think 

About the secret loveliness I hold 

Secure—a cordial I can drink 

Whenever I will; and be the little boy 

I once was, fresh from India, in that field 
Where England’s loveliness was first revealed, 
And taste again the savor of that joy. 


WORDSWORTH IN THE TROPICS 
By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


N the neighborhood of latitude fifty north and for the 

last hundred years or thereabouts, it has been an axiom 

that Nature is divine and morally uplifting. For good 

Wordsworthians—and most serious-minded people are 
now Wordsworthians, either by direct inspiration or at sec- 
ond hand—a walk in the country is the equivalent of going 
to church, a tour through Westmoreland is as good as a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. To commune with the fields and 
waters, the woodlands and the hills, is to commune, accord- 
ing to our modern and Northern ideas, with the visible 
manifestations of the “Wisdom and Spirit of the Uni- 
verse.” 

The Wordsworthian who exports this pantheistic wor- 
ship of Nature to the tropics is liable to have his religious 
convictions somewhat rudely disturbed. Nature under a 
vertical sun, and nourished by the equatorial rains, is not at 
all like that chaste, mild deity who presides over the gemiit- 
lichkeit, the prettiness, the cosy sublimities of the Lake 
District. The worst that Wordsworth’s goddess ever did to 


him was to make him hear 
Low breathings coming after me and sounds 
Of undistinguishable motion, steps 
Almost as silent as the turf they trod; 


was to make him realize, in the shape of “a huge peak, black 
and huge,” the existence of “unknown modes of being.” He 
seems to have imagined that this was the worst nature could 
do. A few weeks in Malaya or Borneo would have unde- 
ceived him. Wandering in the hothouse darkness of the 
jungle, Wordsworth would not have felt so serenely certain 
of those “Presences of Nature,” those “Souls of Lonely 
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Places,” which he was in the habit of worshipping on the 
shores of Windermere and Rydal. The sparse inhabitants of 
the equatorial forest are all believers in devils. When one 
has visited, in even the most superficial manner, the places 
where they live, it is difficult not to share their faith. The 
jungle is marvellous, fantastic, beautiful; but it is also ter- 
rifying, it is also profoundly sinister. There is something in 
what, for lack of a better word, we must call the character 
of great forests—even in those of temperate lands—which 
is foreign, appalling, fundamentally and utterly inimical 
to intruding man. The life of those vast masses of swarm- 
ing vegetation is alien to the human spirit and hostile to it. 
Meredith, in his “Woods of Westermaine,” has tried re- 
assuringly to persuade us that our terrors are unnecessary, 
that the hostility of these vegetable forces is more apparent 
than real, and that if we will but trust Nature, we shall find 
our fears transformed into serenity, joy, and rapture. This 
may be sound philosophy in the neighborhood of Dorking; 
but it begins to be dubious even in the forests of Germany 
—there is too much of them for a human being to feel him- 
self at ease within their enormous glooms; and when the 
woods of Borneo are substituted for those of Westermaine, 
Meredith’s comforting doctrine becomes frankly ridicu- 
lous. 

It is not the sense of solitude that distresses the wanderer 
in equatorial jungles. Loneliness is bearable enough—for 
a time, at least. There is something actually rather stimu- 
lating and exciting about being in an empty place where 
there is no life but one’s own. Taken in reasonably small 
doses, the Sahara exhilarates, like alcohol. Too much of it, 
however, (I speak, at any rate, for myself) has the depress- 
ing effect of the second bottle of Burgundy. But in any case 
it is not loneliness that oppresses the equatorial traveller; it 
is too much company; it is the uneasy feeling that he is an 
alien in the midst of an innumerable throng of hostile be- 
ings. To us who live beneath a temperate sky and in the age 
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of Henry Ford, the worship of Nature comes almost 
naturally. It is easy to love a feeble and already conquered 
enemy. But an enemy with whom one is still at war, an un- 
conquered, unconquerable, ceaselessly active enemy—no; 
one does not, one should not love him. One respects him, 
perhaps; one has a salutary fear of him; and one goes on 
fighting. In our latitudes, the hosts of Nature have mostly 
been vanquished and enslaved. Some few detachments, it is 
true, still hold the field against us. There are wild woods 
and mountains, marshes and heaths, even in England. But 
they are there only on sufferance, because we have chosen, 
out of our good pleasure, to leave them their freedom. It 
has not been worth our while to reduce them to slavery. We 
love them because we are the masters, because we know 
that at any moment we can overcome them as we overcame 
their fellows. The inhabitants of the tropics have no such 
comforting reasons for adoring the sinister forces which 
hem them in on every side. For us, the notion “river” im- 
plies (how obviously!) the notion “bridge.” When we 
think of a plain, we think of agriculture, towns, and good 
roads. The corollary of mountain is tunnel; of swamp, an 
embankment; of distance, a railway. At latitude zero, how- 
ever, the obvious is not the same as with us. Rivers imply 
wading, swimming, alligators. Plains mean swamps, for- 
ests, fevers. Mountains are either dangerous or impassable. 
To travel is to hack one’s way laboriously through a tangled, 
prickly, and venomous darkness. “God made the country,” 
said Cowper. In New Guinea he would have had his 
doubts; he would have longed for the man-made town. 
The Wordsworthian adoration of Nature has two princi- 
pal defects. The first, as we have seen, is that it is only pos- 
sible in a country where Nature has been nearly or quite 
enslaved to man. The second is that it is only possible for 
those who are prepared to falsify their immediate intu'- 
tions of Nature. For Nature, even in the temperate zone, !s 
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always alien and inhuman, and occasionally diabolic. 
Meredith explicitly invites us to explain any unpleasant ex- 
periences away. We are to interpret them, Pangloss fash- 
ion, in terms of a preconceived philosophy; after which, 
all will surely be for the best in the best of all possible 
Westermaines. Less openly, Wordsworth asks us to make 
the same falsification of immediate experience. It is only 
very occasionally that he admits the existence in the world 
around him of those “unknown modes of being” of which 
our immediate intuitions of things make us so disquietingly 
aware. Normally what he does is to pump the dangerous 
Unknown out of Nature and re-fill the emptied forms of 
hills and woods, flowers and waters, with something more 
reassuringly familiar—with humanity, with Anglicanism. 
He will not admit that a yellow primrose is simply a yellow 
primrose—beautiful, but essentially strange, having its 
own alien life apart. He wants it to possess some sort of 
soul, to exist humanly, not simply flowerly. He wants the 
earth to be more than earthy, to be a divine person. 

But the life of vegetation is radically unlike the life of 
man; the earth has a mode of being that is certainly not the 
mode of being of a person. “Let Nature be your teacher,” 
says Wordsworth. The advice is excellent. But how 
strangely he himself puts it into practice! Instead of listen- 
ing humbly to what the teacher says, he shuts his ears and 
himself dictates the lesson he desires to hear. The pupil 
knows better than his master; the worshipper substitutes his 
own oracles for those of the god. Instead of accepting the 
lesson as it is given to his immediate intuitions, he distorts 
it rationalistically into the likeness of a parson’s sermon or a 
professorial lecture. Our direct intuitions of Nature tell 
us that the world is bottomlessly strange; alien, even when 
it is kind and beautiful; having innumerable modes of be- 
ing that are not our modes; always mysteriously not per- 
sonal, not conscious, not moral; often hostile and sinister; 
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sometimes even unimaginably, because inhumanly, evil. In 
his youth, it would seem, Wordsworth left his direct intuj- 


tions of the world unwarped. 

. . « The sounding cataract 

Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colours and their forms, were then to me 

An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, nor any interest 

Unborrowed from the eye. 
As the years passed, however, he began to interpret them 
in terms of a preconceived philosophy. Procrustes-like, he 
tortured his feelings and perceptions until they fitted his 


system. By the time he was thirty, 

. . . the immeasurable height 

Of woods decaying, never to be decayed, 

The stationary blasts of waterfalls . . ., 

The torrents shooting from the clear blue sky, 

The rocks that muttered close upon our ears, 

Black drizzling crags that spake by the wayside 

As if a voice were in them, the sick sight 

And giddy prospect of the raving stream, 

The unfettered clouds and region of the heavens, 

Tumult and peace, the darkness and the light— 

Were all like workings of one mind, the features 

Of the same face, blossoms upon one tree, 

- Characters of the great Apocalypse, 

The types and symbols of eternity, 

Of first, and last, and midst, and without end. 
“Something far more deeply interfused” had made its ap- 
pearance on the Wordsworthian scene. The god of Angli- 
canism had crept under the skin of things, and all the stimu- 
latingly inhuman strangeness of Nature had become 
flatly familiar as a page from a text-book of metaphysics or 
theology. As familiar and as safely simple. Pantheistically 
interpreted, our intuitions of Nature’s endless varieties of 
impersonal mysteriousness lose all their exciting and dis- 
turbing quality. It makes the world seem delightfully 
cosy, if you can pretend that all the many alien things 


about you are really only manifestations of one person. It 
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is fear of the labyrinthine flux and complexity of phenom- 
ena that has driven men to philosophy, to science, to the- 
ology—fear of the complex reality driving them to invent 
a simpler, more manageable and, therefore, consoling fic- 
tion. For simple, in comparison with the external reality of 
which we have direct intuitions, childishly simple is even 
the most elaborate and subtle system devised by the human 
mind. Most of the philosophical systems hitherto popular 
have not been subtle and elaborate even by human stand- 
ards. Even by human standards they have been crude, bald, 
preposterously straightforward. Hence their popularity. 
Their simplicity has rendered them instantly comprehen- 
sible. Weary with much wandering in the maze of phe- 
nomena, frightened by the inhospitable strangeness of the 
world, men have rushed into the systems prepared for them 
by philosophers and founders of religions, as they would 
rush from a dark jungle into the haven of a well-lit, com- 
modious house. With a sigh of relief and a thankful feeling 
that here at last is their true home, they settle down in their 
snug metaphysical villa and go to sleep. And how furious 
they are when anyone comes rudely knocking at the door to 
tell them that their villa is jerry-built, dilapidated, unfit 
for human habitation, even non-existent! Men have been 
burnt at the stake for even venturing to criticise the color 
of the front door or the shape of the third-floor windows. 
That man must build himself some sort of metaphysical 
shelter in the midst of the jungle of immediately appre- 
hended reality is obvious. No practical activity, no scientific 
research, no speculation is possible without some prelimi- 
nary hypothesis about the nature and the purpose of things. 
The human mind cannot deal with the universe directly, 
nor even with its own immediate intuitions of the universe. 
Whenever it is a question of thinking about the world, or of 
practically modifying it, men can only work on a symbolic 
plan of the universe, only on a simplified, two-dimensional 
map of things abstracted by the mind out of the complex 
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and multifarious reality of immediate intuition. History 
shows that these hypotheses about the nature of things are 
valuable even when, as later experience reveals, they are 
false. Man approaches the unattainable truth through a 
succession of errors. Confronted by the strange complexity 
of things, he invents, quite arbitrarily, a simple hypothesis 
to explain and justify the world. Having invented, he pro- 
ceeds to act and think in terms of this hypothesis, as though 
it were correct. Experience gradually shows him where 
his hypothesis is unsatisfactory and how it should be modi- 
fied. Thus great scientific discoveries have been made by 
men seeking to verify quite erroneous theories about the na- 
ture of things. The discoveries have necessitated a modifi- 
cation of the original hypotheses, and further discoveries 
have been made in the effort to verify the modifications— 
discoveries which, in their turn, have led to yet further 
modifications. And so on, indefinitely. 

Philosophical and religious hypotheses, being less sus- 
ceptible of experimental verification than the hypotheses 
of science, have undergone far less modification. For ex- 
ample, the pantheistic hypothesis of Wordsworth is an an- 
cient doctrine, which human experience has hardly modi- 
fied throughout history. And rightly, no doubt. For it is 
obvious that there must be some sort of unity underlying the 
diversity of phenomena; for if there were not, the world 
would be quite unknowable. Indeed, it is precisely in the 
knowableness of things, in the very fact that they are 
known, that their fundamental unity consists. The world 
which we know, and which our minds have fabricated out 
of goodness knows what mysterious things-in-themselves, 
possesses the unity which our minds have imposed upon it. 
It is part of our thought, hence fundamentally homoge- 
neous. Yes, the world is obviously one. But at the same 
time, it is no less obviously diverse. For if the world were 
absolutely one, it would no longer be knowable, it would 
cease to exist. Thought must be divided against itself be- 
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fore it can come to any knowledge of itself. Absolute one- 
ness is absolute nothingness; homogeneous perfection, as 
the Hindus perceived and courageously recognized, is 
equivalent to non-existence, is nirvana. The Christian idea 
of a perfect heaven that is something other than a non- 
existence is a contradiction in terms. The world in which 
we live may be fundamentally one; but it is a unity divided 
up into a great many diverse fragments. A tree, a table, a 
newspaper, a piece of artificial silk are all made of wood. 
But they are, none the less, distinct and separate objects. It 
is the same with the world at large. 

Our immediate intuitions are of diversity. We have only 
to open our eyes to recognize a multitude of different phe- 
nomena. These intuitions of diversity are as correct, as well 
justified as is our intellectual conviction of the fundamen- 
tal homogeneity of the various parts of the world with one 
another and with ourselves. 

Circumstances have led humanity to set an ever increas- 
ing premium on the conscious and intellectual comprehen- 
sion of things. Modern man’s besetting temptation is to 
sacrifice his direct perceptions and spontaneous feelings to 
his reasoned reflections; to prefer in all circumstances the 
verdict of his intellect to that of his immediate intuitions. 
“L’homme est visiblement fait pour penser,” says Pascal; 
“Cest toute sa dignité et toute sa mérite; et tout son devoir 
est de penser comme il faut.” Noble words; but do they 
happen to be true? Pascal seems to forget that man has 
something else to do besides think; he must live. Living 
may not be so dignified or so meritorious as thinking (par- 
ticularly when you happen to be, like Pascal, a chronic in- 
valid) ; but it is, perhaps unfortunately, a necessary process. 
If one would live well, one must live completely, with the 
whole being—with the body and the instincts, as well as 
with the conscious mind. A life lived, as far as may be, ex- 
clusively from the consciousness and in accordance with the 
considered judgments of the intellect, is a stunted life, a 
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half-dead life. This is a fact that can be confirmed by daily 
observation. But consciousness, the intellect, the spirit have 
acquired an inordinate prestige; and such is men’s snobbish 
respect for authority, such is their pedantic desire to be con- 
sistent, that they go on doing their best to lead the exclu- 
sively conscious, spiritual and intellectual, life in spite of its 
manifest disadvantages. 

To know is pleasant; it is exciting to be conscious; the 
intellect is a valuable instrument, and for certain purposes 
the hypotheses which it fabricates are of great practical 
value. Quite true. But therefore, say the moralists and men 
of science, drawing conclusions only justified by their de- 
sire for consistency, therefore all life should be lived from 
the head, consciously, a// phenomena should at a// times be 
interpreted in terms of the intellect’s hypotheses. The 
religious teachers are of a slightly different opinion. All 
life, according to them, should be lived spiritually, not 
intellectually. Why? On the grounds, as we discover when 
we push our analysis far enough, that certain occasional 
psychological states, currently called “spiritual,” are ex- 
tremely agreeable and have valuable consequences in the 
realm of social behavior. The unprejudiced observer finds 
it hard to understand why these people should set such store 
by consistency of thought and action. Because oysters are 
occasionally pleasant, it does not follow that one should 
make of oysters one’s exclusive diet. Nor should one take 
castor oil every day because castor oil is occasionally good 
for one. Too much consistency is as bad for the mind as it is 
for the body. Consistency is contrary to nature, contrary to 
life. The only completely consistent people are the dead. 
Consistent intellectualism and spirituality may be socially 
valuable, up to a point; but they make, gradually, for in- 
dividual death. And individual death, when the slow mur- 
der has been consummated, is finally social death. So that 
the social utility of pure intellectualism and pure spiritual- 
ity is only apparent and temporary. What is needed is, 3 
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ever, a compromise. Life must be lived in different ways at 
different moments. The only satisfactory way of existing 
in the modern, highly specialized world is to live with two 
personalities. A Dr. Jekyll that does the metaphysical and 
scientific thinking, that transacts business in the city, adds 
up figures, designs machines, and so forth. And a natural, 
spontaneous Mr. Hyde to do the physical, instinctive living 
in the intervals of work. The two personalities should lead 
their unconnected lives apart, without poaching on one 
another’s preserves or inquiring too closely into one 
another’s activities. Only by living discreetly and inconsist- 
ently can we preserve both the man and the citizen, both 
the intellectual and the spontaneous animal being, alive 
within us. The solution may not be very satisfactory; but 
it is, I believe now (though once I thought differently ), the 
best that, in the modern circumstances, can be devised. 
The poet’s place, it seems to me, is with the Mr. Hydes 
of human nature. He should be, as Blake remarked of Mil- 
ton, “of the devil’s party without knowing it”—or prefer- 
ably with the full consciousness of being of the devil’s 
party. There are so many intellectual and moral angels bat- 
tling for rationalism, good citizenship, and pure spiritual- 
ity; so many and such eminent ones, so very vocal and au- 
thoritative! The poor devil in man needs all the support 
and advocacy he can get. The artist is his natural champion. 
When an artist deserts to the side of the angels, it is the 
most odious of treasons. How unforgivable, for example, 
is Tolstoy! Tolstoy, the perfect Mr. Hyde, the complete 
embodiment, if ever there was one, of non-intellectual, 
non-moral, instinctive life—Tolstoy, who betrayed his 
own nature, betrayed his art, betrayed life itself in order to 
fight against the devil’s party of his earlier allegiances, 
under the standard of Dr. Jekyll. Wordsworth’s betrayal 
Was not so spectacular; he was never so wholly of the dev- 
il’s party as Tolstoy. Still, it was bad enough. It is difficult 
to forgive him for so utterly repenting his youthful pas- 
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sions and enthusiasms, and becoming, personally as well as 
politically, the Anglican tory. One remembers B. R. Hay- 
don’s account of the poet’s reactions to that charming clas- 
sical bas-relief of Cupid and Psyche. “The devils!” he said 
malignantly, after a long-drawn contemplation of their 
marble embrace. “The devils!” And he was not using the 
word in the complimentary sense in which I have employed 
it here; he was expressing his hatred of passion and life, he 
was damning the young man he himself had been—the 
young man who had hailed the French Revolution with 
delight and begotten an illegitimate child. From being an 
ardent lover of the nymphs, he had become one of those all 


too numerous 
. . . woodmen who expel 
Love’s gentle dryads from the haunts of life, 
And vex the nightingales in every dell. 


Yes, even the nightingales he vexed. Even the nightingales, 
though the poor birds can never, like those all too human 
dryads, have led him into sexual temptation. Even the in- 
nocuous nightingales were moralized, spiritualized, turned 
into citizens and Anglicans—and along with the nightin- 
gales, the whole of animate and inanimate Nature. 

The change in Wordsworth’s attitude towards Nature 
is symptomatic of his general apostasy. Beginning as what 
I may call a natural aesthete, he transformed himself, in 
the course of years, into a moralist, a thinker. He used his 
intellect to distort his exquisitely acute and subtle intui- 
tions of the world, to explain away their often disquieting 
strangeness, to simplify them into a comfortable meta- 
physical unreality. Nature had endowed him with the 
poet’s gift of seeing more than ordinarily far into the brick 
walls of external reality, of intuitively comprehending the 
character of the bricks, of feeling the quality of their being 
and establishing the appropriate relationship with them. 
But he preferred to think his gifts away. He preferred, in 
the interests of a preconceived religious theory, to ignore 
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the disquieting strangeness of things, to interpret the im- 
personal diversity of Nature in terms of a divine, Anglican 
unity. He chose, in a word, to be a philosopher, comfort- 
ably at home with a man-made and, therefore, thoroughly 
comprehensible system, rather than a poet adventuring for 
adventure’s sake through the mysterious world revealed by 
his direct and undistorted intuitions. 

It is a pity that he never travelled beyond the boundaries 
of Europe. A voyage through the tropics would have cured 
him of his too easy and comfortable pantheism. A few 
months in the jungle would have convinced him that the 
diversity and utter strangeness of Nature are at least as real 
and significant as its intellectually discovered unity. Nor 
would he have felt so certain, in the damp and stifling dark- 
ness, among the leeches and the malevolently tangled rat- 
tans, of the divinely Anglican character of that fundamen- 
tal unity. He would have learned once more to treat Nature 
naturally, as he treated it in his youth; to react to it spon- 
taneously, loving where love was the appropriate emotion, 
fearing, hating, fighting, whenever Nature presented itself 
to his intuition as being, not merely strange, but hostile, in- 
humanly evil. A voyage would have taught him this. But 
Wordsworth never left his native continent. Europe is so 
well gardened that it resembles a work of art, a scientific 
theory, a neat metaphysical system. Man has re-created 
Europe in his own image. Its tamed and temperate Nature 
confirmed Wordsworth in his philosophizings. The poet, 


the devil’s partisan were doomed; the angels triumphed. 
Alas! 
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THE RETURN OF THE PRODIGAL SON 
By ANDRE GIDE 


HAVE painted here, for my own delectation, as they 

used to do in the old triptychs, the parable told us by 

our Lord Jesus Christ. Leaving scattered and con- 

fused, as it were, the twofold inspiration which has 
moved me, I have not tried to show the victory of any god 
over me—nor my victory over any god. Perhaps, however, 
if the reader should seek some expression of piety from me, 
he would not look in vain for it in my picture, where like 
the donor of a triptych, I kneel in one corner—a compan- 
ion-figure to the Prodigal Son, my face, like his, smiling 
and at the same time wet with tears. 


THE PRODIGAL 

When the Prodigal, after his long absence, has grown 
tired of his waywardness and has almost fallen out of love 
with himself, he dreams, in the very depths of his misery, of 
his father’s face; of the room that is not so very small, 
where every night his mother used to lean over his bed; of 
the garden refreshed by a running brook—yet closed in, 
so that he always yearned to escape; and he dreams of that 
thrifty elder brother, whom he never loved, who is keep- 
ing back the portion of his substance that in his prodigality 
he has been unable to squander. He confesses to himself 
that he has not found happiness, and cannot even feel any 
longer the mad rapture which he sought instead of happi- 
ness. Perhaps, he thinks, if my father, who was at first so 
angry with me, has believed me dead, he would, in spite of 
my sin, rejoice to see me returning to him in great humility, 
my head bowed and covered with ashes, kneeling before 
him and saying: “Father, I have sinned against Heaven, 
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and against you.” What should I do, if he should raise me 
up and say to me, “Come into the house, my son!” And al- 
ready filled with reverent love, the Prodigal sets out on his 
journey. 

- When, through an interval of the hills, he finally sees 
the smoke rising from the roof of the house, it is dusk; but 
he waits until the gathering darkness shrouds his wretched- 
ness. He hears in the distance his father’s voice; his knees 
shake; he falls down and hides his face in his hands, 
ashamed of his shame, for he knows that he is, neverthe- 
less, the true son of his father. He is hungry; he has noth- 
ing left in his tattered cloak but a handful of sweet acorns 
—which have been his food as well as the food of the 
swine he has been tending. He sees supper being prepared. 
He can just make out his mother coming down the steps 
before the house.—He can contain himself no longer; so 
he runs down the hill and into the courtyard, his dog, that 
does not recognize him, barking at him. He tries to speak 
to the servants, but they draw back suspiciously, and hasten 
to warn their master, who at once comes out. 

He was undoubtedly expecting the Prodigal Son, for he 
recognizes him immediately. He holds out his arms; then 
the young man kneels before him, covering his brow with 
one arm and raising his right hand to entreat forgiveness. 

“Father, father,” he cries, “I have sinned grievously 
against Heaven and against you. I am no longer worthy to 
be called your son; but at least let me live, even as the hum- 
blest of your hired servants; in some corner of our house— 
let me live—” 

The father lifts him up and embraces him. “My son, 
blessed be the day of your return”—and his joy overflows 
his heart in tears. Kissing his son’s brow, he raises his head 
and turns to the servants: “Bring the best robe; put shoes 
on his feet and a precious ring on his finger; choose the 
fattest calf in our stables; kill it; make ready a joyous 
feast, for the son whom I thought dead lives.” 
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And as the news is already spreading, he hurries on; he 
does not want to let anyone else say: “Mother, the son we 
have been mourning for has come back to us.” 

The joy of all, rising like a chant, fills the elder brother 
with anxiety. If he consents to sit at the common table, it 
is because the father, by his urgent plea, has constrained 
him. Alone among all the guests—for even the least of the 
servant has been invited to the feast—he sits with a frown 
on his face. Why give more honor to a repentant sinner 
than to him who has never sinned? He puts order above 
love. If he consents to appear at the feast it is because, mak- 
ing allowances for his brother, he can indulge him in his 
joy for one evening; it is also because his mother and father 
have promised to reprove the Prodigal Son on.the morrow, 
and he himself is preparing to admonish him severely. 

The smoke of the torches mounts to heaven. The feast is 
done; the tables are cleared. Now it is night, and not a 
breath stirs as the tired household, one soul after another, 
goes to rest. But in the room next to the Prodigal Son, there 
is a boy, his younger brother, who all through the night, 
even to the coming of dawn, tries in vain to sleep. 


THE REPROOF OF THE FATHER 

“My son, why did you leave me?” 

“Did I really leave you? Father, are you not every- 
where? I have never ceased to love you.” 

“Let us not quibble. I had a house to keep you in. It was 
built for you. Generations labored to build it so that your 
spirit might find shelter, might live in luxury worthy of it 
with comfort and employment. You were the son, the heir 
—why did you run away from it?” 

“Because the house shut me in. The house is not you, 
father.” 

“T was the one who built it, and for you.” 

“Those are not your words but my brother’s. You made 
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all the earth, and the house, and all that is not the house. 
The house was built by others, not you; in your name, I 
know, but by others.” 

“Man needs a roof under which to lay his head. Do you 
in your pride think that you can sleep in the open? Were 
you happy far away from me?” 

“T did not feel far away from you.” 

“What was it, then, that made you come back? Tell me.” 

“T don’t know. Idleness perhaps.” 

“Tdleness, son! Then it was not love?” 

“Father, I have told you I never loved you more than 
when I was in the desert. But I was worn out every morning 
trying to find the means of subsistence. At home, at least, 
there is plenty to eat.”’.. 

_ “Yes, the servants take care of that. So it was hunger 
that called you back?” 

“Perhaps it was cowardice, too, sickness.—In the end, 
_ that hazardous existence weakened me, for I was living on 
wild fruits, locusts, and honey. Less and less was I able to 
' endure the discomfort that in the beginning fanned my en- 
_ thusiasm. At night when I was cold, I dreamed of my bed 
in my father’s house, so nicely tucked in. Famished, I 
dreamed that in my father’s house there was always abun- 

dance of food, and to spare, for my hunger. I weakened; 

_ Ino longer felt brave enough, strong enough—and yet—” 

“So the fatted calf yesterday seemed good to you?” 

The Prodigal Son, sobbing, throws himself down. 

“Father, father, in spite of everything, the wild taste 
of the sweet acorns is still in my mouth. Nothing can ever 
take that taste away.” 

“Poor child,” the father begins again, raising him up, 
“perhaps I have spoken too harshly to you. Your brother 
asked me to; his word is law here. It was he who bade me 
say to you, ‘Out of the house, there is no hope for you.’ But 
§ listen, it was I who made you; what is in you I know. I 
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know what drove you away on your wanderings. I was 
waiting for you at the end. If you had called me, I would 
have been there.” 

“Then I could have found you without coming back, 
father? ” 

“If you had begun to grow weak, you did well to come 
back. Go now. Return to the room I have made ready for 
you. Enough for to-day. Rest. To-morrow you can talk 
with your brother.” 


THE REPROOF OF THE ELDER BROTHER 


At first, the Prodigal Son tries to carry it off with a high 
hand. “My big brother,” he begins, “we resemble each 
other very little. We are not alike, brother.” 

“That is your fault,” the elder brother answers. 

“Why my fault?” 

“Because I do everything in order. Everything that may 
be distinguished from order is the fruit or the seed of 
pride.” 

“Is there nothing, then, to distinguish me but my 
faults? ” 

“Call virtue only what brings you back to order, and, as 
for all the rest, subdue it.” 

“That would mean mutilation—it is this that I dread. 
The very thing you would suppress in me comes from the 
father.” 

“T did not say suppress it-—subdue it.” 

“T understand you perfectly. All the same, that is how! 
have subdued my virtues.” 

“And that is why I now find them in you again. You 
should exalt them. Understand me well: it is not a lowering 
of yourself but rather an exaltation that I am proposing, 
whereby the most conflicting and insubordinate elements 0! 
your flesh and spirit must be made to move together in har- 
mony, whereby the worst in you must sustain the best, and 
the best must yield—” 
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“Jt was, also, an exaltation that I was seeking, and that 
| found in the desert—perhaps not very different from 
what you are thinking of.” 

“To say the truth, what I should like to do is to impose it 
upon you.” 

“Our father did not speak so harshly.” 

“T know what father said to you. It was vague. He no 
longer explains himself clearly; so one can make him say 
whatever one wishes. But I understand his thoughts. I alone 
can interpret them to the servants, and whoever would 
understand the father must listen to me.” 

“JT used to understand him very easily without your 
help.” 

“So it seemed to you, but you understood him wrongly. 
There is not more than one way of understanding father, 
there is not more than one way of listening to him, not more 
than one way of loving him, if we are to be united in that 
love.” 

“In his own house.” 

“That love leads you back to it; you see that, don’t you, 
since you have returned.” 

“T know, I know, I returned; I admit it.” 

“What can you seek elsewhere that you do not find in 
abundance here? Nay, it is only here that you can find 
what is yours.” 

“T know that you have kept riches for me.” 

“All of your possessions that you have not squandered 
—that is to say, the part that we hold in common—the es- 
tate.” 

“Do I no longer own anything in my own right?” 

“Yes, the personal part of our gift that our father may 
perhaps consent to allow you.” 

“That is what I want to keep. I agree that I am to re- 
ceive nothing else.” 

“My proud brother, you are not going to be consulted. 
Between ourselves, that part is uncertain: I rather advise 
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you to renounce it. It was your personal part of the gift that 
was your ruin, that you squandered as soon as you received 

“The rest I could not take with me.” 

“And you will find it just as you left it. That is enough 
for to-day. Enter into the peace of the house.” 

“That will be good, for I am tired.” 

“Blessed be your fatigue, then. Go to sleep now. To- 
morrow your mother will speak to you.” 


THE MOTHER 


Prodigal Son, though your mind still rebels against your 
brother’s words, speak out from your heart. How sweet you 
find it, as your mother sits here, to lie at her knees with your 
head buried in her lap, and to feel her caressing hand bend 
your stubborn neck! — 

“Why did you leave me so long?” 

Your tears are your only answer.—“Why do you weep 
now, my son? You have come back to me. While I was 
waiting for you, I wept my eyes dry.” 

“Were you still waiting for me?” 

“T never ceased hoping. Every night before I fell asleep, 
I thought, ‘If he returns to-night, will he remember how to 
open the door?’ and I was a long time going to sleep. Every 
morning before I was quite awake, I thought, ‘Will he 
come back to-day?’ Then I would pray. I prayed so hard 
that you were bound to come back.” 

“Your prayers made me return.” 

“What are you going to do now? ” 

“T told you before; try to be like my elder brother; man- 
age our estate, like him, take a wife.” 

“That means that you have someone in mind?” 

“Qh, it does not matter who she may be, so long as you 
choose her. Do for me as you did for my brother.” 

“T should like to choose her according to your heart’s de- 
sire.” 
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“What does it matter if my heart had chosen? I yield up 
the pride that took me far away from you. Guide my choice. 
I submit, I tell you. I will see that my children also submit, 
and thus my attempt to escape will no longer seem so futile 
to me.” 

“Tisten; there is a child you might take care of even 
now.” 

“What do you mean? Who is it?” 

“Your younger brother, who was barely ten years old 
when you went away, whom you hardly recognized, and 

i “Go on, mother, tell me what troubles you.” 

“He is a boy in whom you should have been able to rec- 
ognize yourself, for he is now just like you as you were 
when you left.” 

“Like me?” 

“Like what you were, I say, not, alas, like what you 
have become.” 

“But he will become like that.” 

“We must make him. Talk to him. I am sure he will 
listen to you, the Prodigal. Make him realize what disap- 
pointment you met on the way; spare him—” 

“But what alarms you so about my brother? Perhaps it 
is just that we look alike—” 

“No, no. The resemblance between you is deeper. What 
disturbs me about him is the very thing that I did not at 
first let disturb me enough about you. He reads too much, 
and does not always choose good books.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“Often he climbs to the highest spot in the garden— 
you know, up on the walls—from which you can see the 
whole countryside.” 

“I remember. Is that all?” 

“He is less with us than off on the farm.” 

“What does he do there?” 

“Nothing bad. But it is not the farmer he seeks out; it is 
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the ne’er-do-wells farthest away, those that are not from 
this part of the country. There is one especially who comes 
from a long distance, who tells him all sorts of stories.” 

“The swineherd.” 

“Yes, you know him? To listen to him, your brother fol- 
lows him every evening into the pigsty. He does not come 
home until dinner, and then it is with no appetite and with 
vile-smelling clothes. Remonstrating with him makes no 
difference. He becomes rigid under restraint. Some morn- 
ings at dawn, before any of us are up, he runs to go with the 
swineherd as far as the gate when he drives his herd out to 
pasture.” 

“Does he know he ought not to go?” 

“You knew it, too. Some day he will slip away from me, 
I am sure. Some day he will leave.” 

“No, I will speak to him, mother. Don’t worry.” 

“To you I know he will listen. Did you see how he 
looked at you that first evening? What glamour your rags 
had for him—and then the purple robe which your father 
put on you! I was afraid that in his mind he confused one 
with the other; that it might have been the rags that at- 
tracted him first. But now that fear seems foolish to me, for 
if you, my child, could have foreseen so much misery, you 
would not have left us, would you?” 

“T do not understand now how I could leave you—you, 
my mother.” 

“Well, then, tell him all that.” 

“Yes, I will tell him to-morrow night. Kiss me now on 
my brow just as you used to when I was a little child and 
you watched me fall asleep. I am sleepy now.” 

“Go to sleep. I am going to pray for you all.” 

DIALOGUE WITH THE YOUNGER BROTHER 

Next to the Prodigal’s there is a room, not so very small, 
a room with bare walls. The Prodigal, lamp in hand, comes 
close to the bed where his younger brother lies, his face 
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turned to the wall. He begins in a low voice, so as not to 
disturb the boy should he be asleep. 

“J want to speak to you, brother.” 

“What prevents you? ” 

“J thought you might be asleep.” 

“One doesn’t have to sleep in order to dream.” 

“You were dreaming? Of what?” 

“What is that to you? If I myself do not understand my 
dreams, I don’t suppose you can explain them to me.” 

“Are they then so subtle? If you will tell them to me, 
I will try.” 

“Can you choose your own dreams? Mine are what they 
want to be; they are freer than I. What did you come here 
for? Why do you disturb my sleep? ” 

“But you are not asleep, and I have come to speak to you 
quietly.” 

“What have you to say to me?” 

“Nothing, if you take that tone.” 

“Then goodbye.” 

The Prodigal Son moves towards the door, but puts the 
lamp down on the floor, where it lights the room only 
feebly, then going back he sits down on the edge of the 
bed in the uncertain shadow and, for a long time, strokes 
the boy’s brow, which is turned away from him. 

“You answer me more rudely than I ever did our 
brother, although I too was against him.” 

The restive boy raises himself up abruptly. 

“Tell me, did our brother send you to me?” 

“No, child, it was not he but your mother.” 

“Then you would not have come of your own accord?” 

“But I come as a friend.” 

Half sitting up in his bed, the boy stares at the Prodigal. 

“How can one of my own people be my friend?” 

“You are mistaken about our brother.” 

“Don’t speak to me of him. I hate him—I am utterly 
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out of patience with him. It is because of him that I an- 
swered you so rudely.” 

is that?” 

“You would not understand.” 

“Anyhow, tell me.” 

The Prodigal draws his brother into his arms and the 
boy drops his restraint. 

“The evening you returned I could not sleep. All 
through the night I kept musing—I had another brother 
and I did not know him. It was this that made my heart 
beat so loud when I saw you coming in the courtyard 
covered with glory.” 

“Oh, but then I was covered with rags.” 

“Yes, I saw you, but even so you were glorious, and | 
saw what our father did: he put a ring on your finger—our 
brother has no such ring. I did not like to ask anyone about 
you. I only knew that you came from very far away, and | 
watched your expression at table—” 

“Were you at the feast?” 

“Oh, I know very well that you did not see me. All 
through the meal you were looking far away without see- 
ing anything; and the second evening you talked with 
father. That was all right, but the third—” 

“Go on.” 

“Tf you had only said one loving word to me—just one 
word!” 

“You were counting on me, then 

“So much! Do you think I would have hated our brother 
so bitterly if you had not talked with him such a long time 
that evening? What did you have to say to each other? You 
know very well that if you are like me you can have noth- 
ing in common with him.” 

“T had wronged him gravely.” 

“Was that possible? ” 

“At least, wronged father and mother. You know that 
I ran away from home?” 
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“Yes, I know. A long time ago, wasn’t it?” 

“When I was just about your age.” 

“Oh, is that what you call doing wrong?” 

“Yes, that was my offense, my sin.” 

“When you went away did you realize that you were do- 
ing wrong? ” 

“No, I felt as if something inside me were compelling 
me to go.” 

“What has happened since to change the thing that was 
the truth to you then into error? ” 

“T have suffered.” 

“And that is what makes you say, ‘I did wrong’? ” 

“No, not exactly: it has made me think.” 

“Before that, then, you didn’t think?” 

“Yes, but my weak reason let itself be imposed upon by 
my desires.” 

“As later by your sufferings. So that to-day you return— 
beaten.” 

“No, not beaten exactly—resigned.” 

“At any rate, you have given up being what you wanted 
to be.” 

“What my pride persuaded me to be.” 

The boy remained silent a moment, then, bursting into 
sobs, cried: 

“My brother, I am now as you were when you went 
away. Tell me, did you meet on the way with nothing but 
disillusionment? All those far-off things of which I have 
had glimpses—which are so different from things here— 
are they only a mirage? All this new life that I feel in me, 
is it only madness? Tell me, what did you find on your 
way that disheartened you so? Oh, what made you come 
back?” 


“The freedom I was seeking, I lost; I was a captive, I 
had to serve.” 


“T am a captive here.” 
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“Yes, but serving evil masters is another thing; here you 
serve your parents.” 

“Tf one must serve, has not one at least the freedom to 
choose one’s servitude? ” 

“T had hoped so. As far as my feet would.carry me | 
kept following after my desire, like Saul after his asses; 
but a kingdom was waiting for him, while it was misery 
that I found—and still—” 

“TDid you not take the wrong road?” 

“T went straight ahead.” 

“Are you sure of that? But there must be still other king- 
doms, and lands without a king, to discover.” 

“Who told you so? ” 

“T know it; I feel it. It seems to me that already I rule 
there.” 

“Proud boy!” 

“Oh, that is what our brother said to you. Why do you 
repeat it to me now! Had you only kept that pride, you 
would not have come back.” 

“Then I never should have known you.” 

“Yes, out there I should have joined you. You would 
have known I was your brother. Indeed it seems to me it 
is to find you that I am going away.” 

“That you are going away?” 

“Haven’t you understood? Are you yourself not en- 
couraging me to go?” 

“T should like to spare you the return—by sparing you 
the start.” 

“No, no, don’t say that! That is not what you mean. Did 
you not, also, go away as a conqueror?” 

“Yes, and that was just what made servitude seem :0 
hard.” 

“Then why did you submit? Did you tire so soon?” 

“No, not till towards the end, but I began to doubt.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“To doubt about everything, about myself. I wanted to 
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stop, to settle down somewhere. The comfort which the 
master promised me tempted me. Yes, I realize it now; I 
have failed.” 

The Prodigal bows his head, shielding his eyes with 
his hands. 

“But how was it at first?” 

“T travelled for a long time across the great unconquered 
earth.” 

“The desert?” 

“Tt was not always the desert.” 

“What were you looking for?” 

“T no longer know myself.” 

“Get up. Look on the table at my bedside—there near 
that torn book.” 

“T see an opened pomegranate.” 

“The swineherd brought it to me the other night after 
he had been away for three days.” 

“Yes, it is a wild pomegranate.” 

“T know. It is almost unbearably bitter; yet I feel that 
if I were thirsty enough, I would bite into it.” 

“Then I may tell you now. It was a thirst like that that 
I was seeking in the desert.” 

“A thirst that only this fruit without sweetness can 
quench?” 

“Oh, but it makes one love that thirst.” 

“Do you know where to gather it?” 

“In a little neglected orchard you reach before night- 
fall. No wall now separates it from the desert. A brook flows 
through it. Some half-ripe fruit hangs from the branches.” 

“What fruit? ” 

“Like that in our garden, only wild.—It had been very 
+ hot all that day.” 

“Listen, do you know why I was waiting for you this 
evening? I shall leave before the night ends. This very 
night, as soon as the sky grows pale. I have girded my loins. 
To-night I have kept on my sandals.” 
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“What, are you going to do all that I could not do?” 

“You have opened the way for me, and the thought of 
you will sustain me.” 

“T can only admire you, but you must forget me. What 
are you taking with you?” 

“You know very well that I, the youngest brother, have 
no part in the heritage. I leave empty-handed.” 

“Tt is better so.” 

“What are you looking at out of the window!” 

“The garden where our forefathers lie buried.” 

“My brother!”—the boy, who has risen from the bed, 
gently puts his arm around the neck of the Prodigal Son, 
and his embrace becomes as loving as his voice. “Come with 
me!” 

“Teave me, leave me. I stay to comfort our mother. 
Without me you will be braver. Now it is time to start. The 
sky is growing pale. Don’t make any noise.—Kiss me, little 
brother. You take all my hopes with you. Be strong; for- 
get us; forget me. And may you never come back. Go down 
the stairs softly. I'll bring the lamp for you.” 

“Tet me keep hold of your hand as far as the door.” 

“Mind the steps outside.” 
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WORKING WITH CONRAD 
By FORD MADOX FORD 


HE nature of my relationship with Conrad has 

been a good deal misunderstood by the general 

public and the press of this country, and more 

with the view of being of a slight service to the 
serious student of literary texts than any other and, indeed, 
rather against the grain, I wish now to make some notes 
as to the methods of our collaboration and the kind and 
duration of our friendship, which was interrupted only by 
Conrad’s death. That that relationship should have been 
misunderstood here I have neither much wondered at nor 
resented. 

Silence in such matters is best, and I should not now be 
writing about the matter were it not that, just before my 
last departure from Paris for this country, I received a let- 
ter from a London editor asking me for my “account” of 
my “quarrel with Conrad” and giving me to understand 
that sémeone else was giving what he alleged to be Conrad’s 
account of his quarrel with me. But there never was a quar- 
rel. Conrad never in his life addressed an irritated word to 
me about any personal matter, nor did I ever address one 
to Conrad. 

In effect, I published three books in collaboration with 
Conrad, one of them of great length and calling for five 
years of work, joint and apart. For such work—work of 
such close texture—intimacy is necessary. That must be 
manifest to the most lay of intelligences. Intimacy calls 
also for a certain interchange of respect and affection. You 
cannot pass days and nights alone together worrying over 
words with an individual whom in your normal moments 
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you regard as imbecile, a double-crosser, or as, for any 
other reasons, nauseous. 

I was, then, for more than ten years, very intimate with 
Joseph Conrad; our friendship was never disturbed by any 
quarrel, and the last words of our last letters from one to 
the other were full of affection—and, within a few weeks 
of his death, Conrad expressed the desire, against my own 
wishes, publicly to identify himself with me as collabora- 
tor. This he did. The proof of all this I am about to afford; 
the more impatient reader may see it by turning to the last 
sentence in the last paragraph but four of this article. | 
could prove it more elaborately still but only at the expense 
of the feelings of various controversialists in this matter, 
and I have no wish to enter into any controversy. 

The personal record of Conrad that I wrote immediately 
after his death was impressionistic rather than factual. 
That was appropriate because Conrad was the greatest of 
impressionist writers and held that truly recorded impres- 
sions communicate impressions truer than the truest record 
of facts. The reasons for this are too technical here to go 
into, but that was what Conrad held and that was what he 
desired—to keep his memory sweet. I did my best to do 
that then; now I am about to add a sort of series of foot- 
notes of fact for which I will vouch. 

I was, then, useful to Joseph Conrad as writer and as 
man in a great many subordinate ways during his early days 
of struggle and deep poverty. It was not merely that, from 
1897 to 1909, I did, at such times as he was not himself 
equal to them, absolutely all of his literary dustings and 
sweepings, correcting his proofs, writing from his dicta- 
tion, suggesting words when he was at a loss, or bringing to 
his memory incidents that he had forgotten. It was still 
more, perhaps, that I was large, blond, phlegmatic on the 
surface and had a good deal of knowledge of the practical 
sides of English life that Conrad naturally ignored. 

That was a question of temperaments. Conrad passion- 
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ately needed some moral support of the type that such an in- 
dividual could afford him. Other people might have had the 
same temperaments or temperaments very similar, but they 
had not the time to give nor the same taste in words. That 
last was the strongest bond. I believe that in the millions of 
phrases that we must have written or pored over together 
we never once disagreed over the words a sentence con- 
tained once it was given its final form. You will say that 
that sort of statement is easy to write and difficult to prove. 

Well, in my preface to “The Nature of a Crime”? which 
was the last of our published collaborations—and the last 
work that Conrad signed—I made the statement that, 
towards the end of our labors on those books, we had got 
so used to reading our own works aloud to each other that 
we finally wrote for the purpose of reading aloud the one 
to the other. That statement Conrad corroborated by pass- 
ing it for the press—as it were, with his dying breath. 
And that we should thus have written szwst have meant a 
similar taste in words, for it would be insupportable to have 
to listen, evening after evening, to prose that you did not 
like and almost as intolerable to read your own work to a 
person who did not like your turns of phrase. 

I do not think that Conrad ever worked with a pen over 
manuscripts of a book of mine. He read them with minute- 
ness, suggested emendations, and groaned over banalities— 
but he was always too harried by his own work to have 
a minute to give to writing into another’s. My own books 
of that period are entirely negligible. They were not, how- 
ever, neglected, for during a considerable part of the period 
of our collaboration I was not only much the more pros- 
perous individual but greatly the more popular author; in- 
deed at one period I must have been one of the most boomed 
writers in England. 

Literary collaborations seem to present to the public as- 
pects of mystery which they do not deserve. They are rare 
because it is unusual for two persons of inter-supportable 
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temperaments to come together and bear each the other's 
society, day in and day out, for the long space of time that it 
takes to write a book; yet few books can be written in 4 
very short time and collaboration in itself slows down 
writing, if only for material reasons. “Romance” by Con- 
rad and myself was more than five years in the writing. 
Whether the book itself was worth the labor, it is for the 
public rather than myself to say. But that the labor in it- 
self was worth while for us I have no doubt at all. I at least 
learned the greater part of what I know of the technical 
side of writing during the process, and Conrad certainly 
wrote with greater ease after the book had been in progress 
some while. 

The desirability of that particular collaboration has been 
a good deal questioned. Indeed, it has been freely stated in 
the press that association with myself was the ruin of Con- 
rad. That may have been the case; the final sentence of 
my previous paragraph may be claimed as an admission of 
Conrad’s deterioration under my influence. For it is quite 
possible to advance the theory against Conrad or any other 
man that because he writes more easily he writes worse. Mr. 
Havelock Ellis did, indeed, advance that view as to Con- 
rad in a letter he wrote to me for publication in the “Trans- 
atlantic Review”—that Conrad’s early books written with 
great difficulty were masterpieces and that later his work 
steadily deteriorated. 

I do not share that view myself for, for me, “Under 
Western Eyes” is a long way the greatest—as it is the latest 
—of all Conrad’s great novels. It is also almost the only 
great one in which I had no finger at all. In looking at the 
list of books by Conrad facing the title-page of “The Ar- 
row of Gold,” I see the names of only three others pub- 
lished after the beginning of my acquaintance with him 
with which I had absolutely no, however subordinate, con- 
nection. They are “Victory,” “The Shadow Line,” and 
“The Arrow of Gold.” As to “Within the Tides,” I am not 
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quite certain. For all Conrad’s other books I either corrected 
the proofs at one or other stage, or discussed the plots or in- 
cidents, or wrote passages from Conrad’s dictation—or ac- 
tually wrote in passages. What I actually wrote into Con- 
rad’s books was by no means great in bulk, and this was 
done when he was too ill to write himself and had to catch 
up with serial publication. Mr. Keating has shown me 
twenty-five pages of my manuscript of “Nostromo” which 
he lately obtained from M. Jean-Aubry, Conrad’s official 
biographer, who states that they were given him by Conrad 
—so that Conrad could not have been ashamed of the fact 
that I wrote passages into his work and so, again, I may 
presume, that he would not now resent my mention of the 
fact. But, indeed, the importance of the passages I did write 
was so negligible, and they themselves were so frequently 
emended out of sight that they could not make as much 
difference to the complexion and glory of his prose as three 
drops of water poured into a butt of Malmsey. 

These pages of “Nostromo” were written at a time when 
Conrad was very ill and the next instalment of the book, 
which was being serialized in “T. P.’s Weekly,” had to be 
supplied. Similarly a number of short passages in “The 
End of the Tether” were written by me after the manu- 
script had been burned and whilst it was running as a serial 
in “Blackwood’s.” A little of “The Secret Agent” was 
written by me, sentences here and there, mostly about the 
topography of Western London—which Conrad did not 
know at all—and details about policemen and anarchists. 
That the plot of this story was suggested by me Conrad 
acknowledges in his preface. 

Apart from the three collaborations, the plots of which 
were mine, I suggested the subject to Conrad for “Amy 
Foster,” the outline of which I wrote in my “Cinque Ports” 
of 1902; and I suggested several of the episodes in a story 
called, I think, “Gaspar Ruiz,” which Conrad was desper- 
ately writing as an avowed potboiler. The “Mirror of the 
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Sea” and “A Personal Record” were mostly written by my 
hand from Conrad’s dictation. Whilst he was dictating 
them, I would recall incidents to him—I mean incidents of 
his past life which he had told me but which did not come 
freely back to his mind because at the time he was mentally 
ill, in desperate need of money, and, above all, skeptical as 
to the merits of the reminiscential form which I had sug- 
gested to him. The fact is that I could make Conrad write 
at periods when his despair and fatigue were such that in no 
other way would it have been possible to him. He would be 
lying on the sofa or pacing the room, railing at life and 
literature as practised in England, and I would get a writ- 
ing-pad and a pencil and, whilst he was still raving, would 
interject: “Now then, what was it you were saying about 
coming up the Channel and nearly running over a fishing 
boat that suddenly appeared under your bows?” and gradv- 
ally there would come “Landfalls and Departures.” Or | 
would say: “What was the story you told of the spy coming 
with a sledgeful of British gold to your uncle’s house in 
Poland in order to foment insurrection against Russia’” 
And equally gradually there would come the beginnings of 
“A Personal Record.” There are no episodes of my past 
life more vivid to me—you must remember that I had a 
great enthusiasm for my collaborator!—than those dicta- 
tions that mostly took place on a little terrace of my cottage 
at Aldington, high up in the air, with the great skies over 
the Romney Marsh below. And in those days I had a very 
remarkable memory so that if Conrad became too tired 
to go on I could complete a paragraph or episode in his own 
words—though they might have been words of a week, a 
month, or several years before. 

It has been alleged that I started “The English Re- 
view” in order to print a poem by Thomas Hardy that had 
been refused by every magazine in England. It would be 
more just to say that that was the suggestion of my partner 
Arthur Marwood, my own most urgent motive being to 
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provide some money for Conrad by printing the “Personal 
Record” and other things which I extracted from him. 
In one of his prefaces you can read how I did extract these 
books by what he calls “gentle pressure”: in the facsimile 
of a letter to me which was reproduced in the English edi- 
tion of my “Joseph Conrad, A Personal Reminiscence,” 
but which does not appear in the American one, you can 
read how I sat up nearly all night with him gently pressing 
him to write a review of Anatole France’s “Ile des Pen- 
gouins” for the first number. That letter was written as a 
contribution to the “Transatlantic Review,” and as the Re- 
view paid for it, I thought it my duty to sell it for the bene- 
fit of the shareholders of the Review, and it is now in the 
possession of a collector in this country. I never sold any 
other autograph letter or book or personalia of Conrad—or 
anybody else. I give here, however, the first draft of that 
letter, which is still in my possession. Conrad later added to 
it for purposes of publication. It is here printed exactly as it 
stands in the original: 
OSWALDS, 
BISHOPSBOURNE, 
KENT. 
Oct. 13th. 1923. 

My dear Ford 

Forgive me for answering your interesting holograph letter on the ma- 
chine. I don’t like to delay any longer telling you how pleased I am to 
know you have got hold of such interesting work, in conditions which 
will permit you to concentrate your mind on it in peace and comfort. My 
warmest wishes for its success. I won’t tell you that I will be “honoured” 
or “flattered” by having my name included amongst your contributors, but 
I will tell you that I consider it a very friendly thing on your part to 
wish to do so. 

I don’t think your memory renders me justice as to my attitude to the 
early E. R. [English Review]. The early E. R. is the only one I ever 
cared for. The mere fact that it was the occasion of you putting on me 
that gentle but persistent pressure which extracted, from the depths of my 
then despondency, the stuff of the Personal Record, would be enough to 
make its memory dear. My only grievance against the early E. R. is that 
it didn’t last long enough. If I say that I am curious to see what you will 
make of this venture it isn’t because I have the slightest doubts of your 
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consistency. You have a perfect right to say that you are “rather unchange- 
able.” Unlike the Serpent (which is Wise) you will die in your original 
skin. So I have no doubt that the [Transatlantic] Review will be truly 
Fordian—at all costs! But it will be interesting to see what men you wil] 
find and what you will get out of them in these changed times. 

I won’t say anything about myself for it wouldn’t be amusing and not 
even interesting. We are still sticking in this house till next year. A novel 
of sorts will appear at the end of this year. Another, half written, has 
been stewing in its own juice for months and months. I suppose I may take 
it that Bd. Arago is a permanent address where you can be found from 


now on. Yours J. Conrad, 


How the “gentle” pressure came through to Conrad | 
don’t know; he would have been justified enough in hating 
me, for I know how one hates the people who, when one is 
ul, stand at one’s bedside with food and say: “Just another 
spoonful!” And I certainly felt that that was what I was 
doing. I would say, “Now . . . about the Tremolino!” 
and look away over the Marsh at the great shadows of 
clouds that crossed. . . . Conrad rushing feverishly up and 
down the terrace! . . . There appears to be evidence that, 
at one point of that process, hate me temporarily he did, 
for M. Aubry in his official biography prints what purports 
to be a violent letter written to me by Conrad saying prac- 
tically that he will not go on being connected with “The 
English Review” after about six instalments of the “Per- 
sonal Record” were printed. But that letter was never 
received by me—M. Aubry did not ask me for or print 
any of the original texts of the many letters that Con- 
rad wrote to me—so it was only a sketch of a letter that 
Conrad would no doubt have liked to have sent. That was 
part of the inner politics of the day. Marwood and I being 
unable to continue the financing of “The English Re- 
view,” it was sold to a company whose members were 
mostly Liberal in complexion and whose managing director 
was a Russian, I remaining the editor. Marwood being 
strong Tory and Conrad a Pole with a violent hatred for all 
Russians, they decided between them that Conrad’s con- 
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tributions should cease, Marwood having by that time 
taken my place as general cook and bottle-washer in Con- 
rad’s literary establishment. He also was large, blond, out- 
wardly placid, and deliberate—admirably and touchingly 
he performed his functions to the day of his death. I my- 
self would have gone on editing the Review had its pro- 
prietors been military dictators and its manager a Turk. I 
was interested in helping on young talent and have never 
paid any attention at all to politics. 

I collaborated, then, with Conrad officially in three 
books; “Romance,” “The Inheritors,” and “The Nature 
of a Crime,” the preface to which last was the last com- 
pleted literary work from the pen of Joseph Conrad— 
our friendship and common work continuing thus till the 
day of his death. We contemplated, indeed, and talked 
for years about another collaboration, which was to have 
been about the execution—or rather the escape—of Mar- 
shal Ney after Waterloo. The book was to have begun 
with frigate warfare in the Mediterranean, the chief 
character being with Napoleon on Elba in 1814-15 and 
going to Paris for the Hundred Days and so coming in 
contact with Ney. In June, 1916, when I was going out to 
the front, during a valedictory interview with Conrad, we 
cleared up a number of outstanding matters, he consenting 
to become my literary executor and asking me to write a 
memoir of him if I survived, arranging that the collabora- 
tions were to appear in both our collected works and so on. 
Incidentally, we settled about the Ney collaboration that, 
as I was going to a place where collaborations are not liter- 
ary, Conrad should take over the book altogether. This was 
only fair, for Conrad had done a great deal more reading 
for the book than I had. His power of consuming memoirs 
always appeared to me fantastic—and although I had read 
a good deal, he must have read five times as much. So even- 
tually Conrad wrote “Suspense” which, alas, remains a 
fragment. It was whilst I was in the service or afterwards 
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incapacitated for literary work, that Conrad wrote the four 
books with which I had no connection at all. 

Our methods of collaboration were in no way mysterious 
and must have been those of most other collaborators. That 
is to say, one of us would write a passage, or a draft of a 
book, the other going through it and making changes or re- 
writing. In the case of “Romance,” I wrote the whole book 
first—I wrote it indeed before I had met Conrad. “The 
Inheritors” is almost wholly mine so far as the writing is 
concerned except in the last twenty pages of the book. As 
for “The Nature of a Crime,” when it was republished, 
twenty years or so after it was written, neither Conrad nor 
I could remember anything about it and both at first denied 
that it existed. I had however, much earlier, written about 
half a long short-story having the same subject. The story 
was one my grandfather used to tell about one of his 
wealthy Greek art patrons who, imagining himself to be 
ruined, wrote a letter to his mistress to the effect that he 
was going to commit suicide rather than be detected in a 
fraudulent bankruptcy and then found that bankruptcy 
could be avoided. 

As I have elsewhere stated, the idea of the Ney book 
came to me in Philadelphia in 1906 when a Southern lady 
told me that in the New Orleans of her youth she had seen 
—or her mother had told her of—an old, mild gentleman 
who said he was Marshal Ney and possessed a remarkable 
presentation sword. It was the sword that most impressed 
me because when Ney was arrested in 1815 it was a sword 
presented to him by Napoleon that drew attention to him. 
On returning to England, I told the story to Conrad who 
was at once enormously seized with it as a subject—and 
when a subject got hold of him, his determination to treat 
it was as overwhelming as any tornado. If you like, that 
may have been the reason of our collaborations, that I had 
a knack of getting hold of subjects that appealed to him. 

To the lay reader it sounds like tremendous presumption 
to claim to have suggested subjects to Joseph Conrad; and 
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the chief onus of the attacks that were made on me in 1925 
lay in the fact that I had, in my reminiscences, stated that 
I had suggested subjects to him. The experienced writer 
will know how foolish is that view. For you must get sub- 
jects from somewhere, except in tales depending purely on 
invention, and those have seldom any literary merit. Most, 
for instance, of Henry James’s subjects were heard of from 
one lady or another at a dinner table, many of Conrad’s 
came from the memoirs that he so continuously read—and 
I myself, as I have said, got the subject of the Ney collabo- 
ration from a lady in Philadelphia. For that matter, as too 
I have said, I had the story of “The Nature of a Crime” 
from my grandfather; that of “Romance” was suggested 
to me by Dr. Richard Garnett, who recommended me to 
look up the trial of Aaron Smith published in “All the Year 
Round” if I wanted to see a real romance about pirates; the 
details of the story of “The Secret Agent” I heard from 
one of my cousins, who had something to do with the ac- 
tual events; the story of “Amy Foster” was told me by an 
old woman on Romney Marsh in 1894. 

No, there is no particular glory attaching to the sugges- 
tion of a subject, although I should be grateful enough to 
anyone who would suggest a subject to me now. But a tem- 
perament is necessary, and I suppose it was because my tem- 
perament caused me to select certain types of subject for 
conversation or treatment that Conrad took forcible hold 
of so many of them. 

I have written so much about the origins of “Romance” 
in my book on Conrad that I will only repeat here that it 
was some time after hearing me tell the story of the book— 
which I then called “Seraphina”—that Conrad wrote to 
me and asked to be allowed to collaborate with me in writ- 
ing it. He said that he had consulted his friends and that 
they had strongly recommended the experiment because he 
wrote so slowly and with such difficulty. 

I may as well dispose, once and for all, of the legend that 
I had any part in teaching Conrad English, though, on the 
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face of it, it may well look plausible enough since he was a 
foreigner who never till the end of his life spoke English 
other than as a foreigner. But when it came to writing, it 
was at once quite a different matter. As I said elsewhere a 
little time ago, the moment he got a pen in his hand and 
had no thought of publication, Conrad could write English 
with a speed, a volubility, and a banal correctness that used 
to amaze me. So you have his immense volume of letters, 
On the other hand, when, as it were, he was going before 
the public, a species of stage-fright would almost com- 
pletely paralyze him. 

In his letters, that is to say, he just let himself go without 
precision of phrase as without arriére pensée, pouring out 
supplications, abuse of third parties, eternal and unvarying 
complaints, so that in the end the impression is left of a 
weak, rather whining personality. But no impression could 
be more false. Conrad was a man, a he-man if you like, 
who fought against enormous odds with undying—with 
almost always unfaltering—courage. And his courage was 
all the more impressive in that by birth, race, and tempera- 
ment he was an unshakable pessimist. Life for him was 
predestined to end tragically, or, if not, in banality; litera- 
ture was foredoomed to failure. These were his choses 
données, his only certain truths. In face of that creed, his 
struggles were unceasing. 

And it was astonishing what small things could call 
down to his underlying buoyancy. I remember once we had 
been struggling with “Romance” for hours and hours, and 
he had been in complete despair, and everything that I had 
suggested had called forth his bitterest gibes, and he was 
sick, and over ears in debt, and penniless. And we had come 
to a blank full-stop—one of those intervals when the soul 
must pause to breathe and love itself have rest. And Mrs. 
Conrad came in and said that the mare had trotted from 
Postling Vents to Sandling in five minutes—say, twelve 
miles an hour! At once, there in the room was Conrad- 
Jack-ashore! The world was splendid; hope nodded from 
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every rosebud that looked over the window-sill of the low 
room. We were going to get a car and go to Canterbury; the 
mare should have a brand-new breeching-strap. And in an 
incredibly short space of time—say, three hours—at least 
half a page of “Romance” got itself written. 

That was how it went, day in day out, for years—the 
despair, the lamentations continuing for hours, and then 
the sudden desperate attack on the work—the attack that 
would become the fabulous engrossment. We would write 
for whole days, for half nights, for half the day, or all the 
night. We would jot down passages on scraps of paper or 
on the margins of books, handing them one to the other or 
exchanging them. We would roar with laughter over pas- 
sages that would have struck no other soul as humorous; 
Conrad would howl with rage and I would almost sigh 
over others that no other soul perhaps would have found 
as bad as we considered them. We would recoil one from 
the other and go each to our own cottage—our cottages at 
that period never being further the one from the other 
than an old mare could take us in an afternoon. In those 
cottages we would prepare other drafts and so drive back- 
wards and forwards with packages of manuscript under the 
dog-cart seats; we drove in the heats of summer, through 
the deluges of autumn, with the winter snows blinding our 
eyes. But always, always with manuscripts. Heavens, don’t 
my fingers still tingle with the feeling of undoing the stiff 
buckles, long past midnight, of a horse streaming with rain 
—and the rubbing down in the stable and the backing the 
cart into the coach-house. And there was always at the back 
of the mind the consideration of some unfinished passage, 
the puzzledom to avoid some too used phrase that yet 
seemed hypnotically inevitable. 

So it went on for years—seven, ten, eleven—I don’t re- 
member how many. At any rate, it was after “Romance” 
itself was finished that Conrad wrote that “Ford has be- 
come a habit,” rather wondering at it because, he said, no 
one liked me. 
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My early job was to get Conrad’s work over—and I dy 
not believe that any other person could have tackled it then, 
though later on Marwood was quite as indispensable— 
quite as much of a habit. Given that you acknowledge that 
Conrad’s professional career was fortunate from the date of 
our association, the conjunction must have been materially 
fortunate for him whether or no his work deteriorated, 
That it was fortunate for me I am sure, for if I know any- 
thing of how to write, almost the whole of that knowledge 
was acquired then. It was acquired at the cost of an infinite 
mental patience, for the process of digging out words in 
the same room with Conrad was exhausting. On the other 
hand, the pleasure derived from his society was inexhaust- 
ible: his love, his passion for his art did not, I believe, exceed 
mine, but his power of expressing that passion was deli- 
cious, winning, sweet, incredible. When—but how rarely! 
—a passage went right or the final phrase of a long- 
tinkered episode suggested itself, his happiness was over- 
whelming, his whole being lit up, his face became serenely 
radiant, his shoulders squared, his monocle gleamed like 
rock crystal. It was extraordinary. 

And his delight was just as great if the ¢rowvaille had 
been mine as if it had been his own. Indeed, the high-water 
mark of our discoveries was reached with a phrase of mine 
— “Excellency, a few goats!”—which so impressed him 
that twenty years later he was still chuckling over it. It was 
that generosity that atoned for—say, his abusive letters 
written about myself to his friends. After all, you cannot— 
nobody could—live with another man practically as a 
room-mate for years without occasional periods of exas- 
peration, and if you have the habit of volubly expressing 
yourself in unstudied letters, your exasperations will work 
through into print. 

In one such letter Conrad alludes to our struggles over 
“The Inheritors” and ends with a burst of mordant humor 
at my expense. The reader may seek out the letter for him- 
self because I do not choose to quote abuse of myself by 
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Conrad. But in it he describes how I sat at the desk writing 
and reading out what I wrote whilst behind my back he 
stormed and raved and declared that every word I produced 
was the imagination of a crétin. That was all right between 
ourselves because he was accustomed to indict every word 
that he himself wrote even more incisively. It was the pas- 
sion—it was the agony—of the idealist who seeking with 
every fibre of his brain to express perfection seems to see 
the fine gold turn to clay beneath his fingers. However, in 
this particular letter, he must have thought that he had 
gone a little too far, for he asked Mr. Garnett to whom it 
was addressed to burn it. Mr. Garnett preferred to publish 
it. The reader will find it in the collection of Conrad’s let- 
ters to him that Mr. Garnett lately edited. It substantiates 
—if that is really necessary—the statement I have made 
that “The Inheritors” is practically all my writing. Or if 
the still skeptical reader continues to doubt, let him glance 
at the facsimile of the inscription by Conrad on the fly-leaf 
of that volume. Conrad wrote it for Mr. George Keating, 
who has been kind enough to afford me a sight of it and to 
allow me to reproduce it here. 
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But in spite of these rubs of the game—and what a game 
for rubs it was!—our friendship remained unbroken and 
only interrupted by the exigencies of time, space, and pub- 
lic events. It is in the end better if the public will believe 
that version—for nearly ideal literary friendships are rare 
and the literary world is ennobled by them. It was that that 
Conrad meant when, looking up from the play of “King 
John,” at which he had been glancing for a little while 
he quoted to me, who was writing and had to turn my Seas 
over my shoulder to listen: 

Oh two such silver currents when they join 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in— 
and he added: “C’est pas mal, ¢a; pour qualifier nous 
deux!” 

And by that he meant not that we were producers of 
great books but writers without envy, jealousy, or any of 
the petty feelings that writers not unusually cherish, the 
one towards the other. That gave him lifelong satisfaction, 
and one of his last literary acts was to testify to that—to 
the public as to myself in his preface to “The Nature of a 
Crime.” For a reason that I won’t go into, I was not my- 
self very anxious that my name should be attached to that 
volume even if that meant that the volume did not appear. | 
accordingly wrote to Conrad and suggested that that cours 
should be pursued. He, however, wrote to me on May 17, 
1924—three months before his death—“I have looked at 
the proofs [of “The Nature of a Crime” ] and made a few 
corrections which escaped you. I have also considered your 
proposal of my writing a preface and I forward you here 
the outcome of it with the hope that you will act in the spirit 
of the last paragraph.” In the last paragraph he had inserted 
a plea—that coram populo I would contradict his more ot 
less humorous account of the methods of our joint labors. 
He continues: “It seemed to me that neither of us (alone) 
could write a preface with propriety. Yet from the point 
of view of the book’s future . . . I think each of us may 
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contribute a few words of introduction over our separate 
signatures. The enclosed is my contribution. I hope it will 
meet with your approval (I mean as to its being suitable 
from the point of view of the public) . . . 

“Jf you are too full of work or do not want the bother 
or from any other reason, you may delete the last para- 

aph and move my initials up accordingly. 

“But I hope you will not. For your contribution of an 
- introduction will not only be valuable per se but may in- 
| fluence the fortunes of the book in a considerable way. 
After all, this is the last piece of our joint work that is likely 
to appear and it seems to me becoming that we both should 
be heard on such an occasion.” 

For the sake of sentiment and to please myself I will 
here add the last sentence of the last letter that, four days 
later, [ had from him: “As to the novel” (a book of mine 
that I had sent him) “I think that, between us two, if I 
' tell you that I consider it ‘tout a fait chic’ you will under- 
stand perfectly how much that ‘phrase d’atelier’ means to 
the initiated.” 

Five days later again, I sailed for New York from Cher- 
bourg. When, late at night, the France touched at its Eng- 
lish port I was seized with an overwhelming conviction 
that I should never see Conrad again. I got up and desper- 
ately scrawled to him a last letter assuring him of my for- 
ever unchanging affection and admiration for his almost 
miraculous gifts. 
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TWO POEMS 
By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


HUMMING-BIRD 


T would take an angel’s eye 
To see the humming-bird’s hot wings. 
He stands raptly on thin air 
At his banquetings. 


He flies so fast he is at rest, 
His vibrant body poises still, 

His wings into the crystal light 
Melt invisible. 


A bobbin winding off the threads 

Of sunlight from the spools of flowers, 
His hunger is a weightless thing 

And holier than ours. 


Saints and angels bathed in flame 
Know far less of flame than he 
As he hovers pinionless 
A minute ecstasy. 


TWO POEMS 


FIREFLIES 


ARTH is too hot and sweet to sleep to-night, 
She feels electric fingers brush her hair; 
Ten million candles with their sudden light 
Are going up and down the wedding stair. 


It takes July and Night to breed a race 
Of children of the seed of seraphim, 
Each with his own passion for a face 


And his own body for the light of him. 


The little brothers of the lightning dance 
The dance that shook the floor of ancient sky 
When One who felt a strange and wistful trance 
Forged the first thin crystal of an eye. 


The fireflies are drifting like a shower 
Of sparks a windy fire sends above, 
Important as the stars that must devour 
Their own fierce hearts to feed the lamps of love. 
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THE NEAR EAST GOES WEST 
By GEORGE YOUNG 


E are living in an epoch of revolutions, 

Many of these revolutions, which most af- 

fect us, we cannot realize because we are 

ourselves being imperceptibly _ revolved 
with them. But some, which we are safely outside of, we 
can see if we carefully watch the course of current events 
as they pass us by. For example, we all of us have realized 
that the “changeless East” has in the last five years been 
changing with an amazing swiftness. But few of us have 
worked out the causes of this revolution, the course it is 
taking, or the consequences for which we must be pre- 
pared. Yet without some such general grasp of fundamen- 
tal forces—the facts themselves—the current events are 
meaningless and often misleading. 

Take, for instance, the civil war that has lately inter- 
rupted the ““Westernization” of Afghanistan. At first sight, 
it seemed an unimportant reactionary revolt against a radi- 
cal autocrat who had been so imprudent as not to pay his 
army. But read in relation with the real forces that are 
driving Asia, this scuffle between the Durani and Shinwarri 
tribes revealed serious risk of a war that might lay waste 
the civilized world. 

To understand this we shall have, so far as this article 1s 
concerned, to shun the delights of picturesque detail and 
personal descriptions and begin dissecting abstract ’isms and 
’ations. The popular method of dealing with foreign affairs 
—that of describing the Turkish revolution as a creation of 
Mustapha Kemal, or the Afghan reaction as a contribution 
to world history of Bacha Sakao the Brigand—is more ap- 
propriate to the Sunday supplement than to a study that 
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seeks to go below the surface ot contemporary affairs. For 
these events are not incidents that any individual has at bot- 
tom much affected. They are, however, incidents indicating 
a change in the course of world history that may very 
deeply and disagreeably affect the lives of us all as indi- 
viduals. 

Until about five years ago, it was still uncertain whether 
the civilized world would continue to develop along two 
different and divergent courses—one Western the other 
Eastern—or whether Asia would abandon its own more an- 
cient culture and civilization and adopt that of Europe. Ara- 
bia, in the West, had already decided to be Eastern. Japan in 
the East had already decided to be Western. What decision 
would Asia take as a whole? That decision has now been 
taken, and the Young Asia of the progressive East has 
“sone West.” It has broken up the international Islamic 
state and has resolved itself into independent nations. It 
has broken away from the ideas and institutions of Eastern 
Islamic civilization and has swallowed whole those of West- 
ern industrial civilization. And therein resides one menace 
of world warfare. For what happened to Europe when the 
solidarity of the Christian state and society burst at the Ref- 
ormation with the new wine of the Renaissance? The en- 
suing epoch of competitive nationalism was one of war— 
and that epoch is not yet ended. Will Asia have to work its 
weary way through wars of religions—of nations—of em- 
pires—of classes, and that, too, with the additional aggra- 
vation of the devastating destructions of modern war? 

But there are more imminent, more immediate, menaces 
than this. Up to the Great War, the East and the West faced 
each other behind hostile fronts as rival social systems 
—Islamic society in the Near East, and industrial society 
inthe West. Islamic society was all incorporated in the Is- 
lamic super-state. Within that state, all races, white, black, 
yellow, brown, were equal, and all religions were tolerated, 
so that wars within the Islamic state only became common 
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and constant as the state became weaker. The canon law ang 
customary life of Islam kept the peace, on the whole, and 
the Caliph was supreme not only over the spirit of Islam bu 
over its sword. Islamic society was in this respect superior 
to European society after the fall of Rome. And that 
was the real reason why in the early Middle Ages the |:. 
lamic invasion swept in a westerly wave into Europe 
through Africa and Spain to the walls of Paris, through 
Western Asia and Eastern Europe to the walls of Vienna, 
and through Central Asia and Northern Europe to the 
walls of Novgorod. It was only after Islamic society had 
become infected by conquest with the fighting and com- 
petitive spirit of Gauls and Goths and with the factiousnes 
and corruption of Greeks and Italians that the wave began 
to ebb eastwards again. 

As the Islamic state degenerated into the Ottoman em- 
pire—which was only the Byzantine empire given a new 
lease of life by a new ruling race, the Turks—so the leading 
European nations developed into Western empires, which 
had no more moral raison d’étre than the exploitation of the 
weaker in war by the stronger. Against the easterly pene- 


trations of these exploiting empires the Ottoman empire, & 


declining into the “Sick Man” of Europe, fought more and 
more feebly, until in its last phase, in our own time, it was 
being kept alive by its old enemies, the Western empires. 
And why was this? Why did the Eastern Question find no 
answer for over a century of war? For two reasons. One 
was that, at first, the Western empires could not agree ona 
partition of the “Sick Man’s” succession. The other was 
that by the time they had agreed they found that they, as 
collaterals, would not succeed, but that the direct descend- 
ants—the various communities constituting the Ottoman 
empire—would make good their better claim. The fact 
was that the Ottoman empire—that is to say, the greater 
part of the Islamic state—was bound to become not an As- 
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atic dependency on Europe but a European development of 
Asia. 


This lesson was not finally learnt until the eastward wave 


of nationalism had detached the Bulgarians, a semi- Asiatic 
race, from the Ottoman empire and had made them not, 
" as was intended, into a province of the Russian empire but 
’ intoa Balkan principality. And thereafter the Western em- 
» pires were as much concerned with helping the Turkish rul- 
' ing race to keep the wave of nationalism out of the Otto- 
| man empire as with trying to detach such parts of this em- 
pire as they themselves desired. In the final stage of the 
_ Eastern Question, before the Turkish revolution in 1908, 
' there was quite as much combination between the Western 


powers to bar nationalism from the Ottoman domain as 
there was competition between them to assert their imperi- 
alism over it. The effect of this last phase of the conflict be- 
tween Western empires and the Ottoman empire was to 
dam back nationalism in some regions and divert it in others 
—in both cases with the result of making it more destruc- 
tive when it broke through. In vain did the great powers 
raise their dikes higher and drain every spring of national- 
ism that broke out. Nationalism detached one race after 
another until it came up against the religious frontier of 


| Islam and against the fact that the next race due for nation- 


alization—the Turks—was the ruling race of the Ottoman 
empire and could not become a nation without renouncing 
that status. It was at that natural and national frontier that 


| the wave of European nationalism, working its way from 


the West, might have been stopped; leaving Asia to save 
its own soul by a renascence of the imperial institutions and 
international ideology of Islam. 

Europe did, in fact, expect such an Islamic renascence. 
More than once it was believed to have begun. The Waha- 
bite and Senoussite movements were efforts to raise the 
necessary moral impetus from a religious revivalism on 
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puritan principles. But both these movements were reac. 
tionary, not reconstructive, and have therefore not spread 
beyond those races and regions in Arabia and Africa to 
which alone they were suited. On the other hand, the 
Young Turk revolution of 1908 was an attempt at a ration- 
alist reconstruction of the Ottoman empire—and an at. 
tempt at a modernization of it on Western models. It failed, 
firstly, because the Western empires refused to co-operate 
with the Turkish reformers and forcibly wrested from 
them such portions of the “Sick Man’s” successions as they 
could, for fear lest he should not die after all; secondly, be- 
cause the other races in the empire also refused to co-oper- 
ate with these Turkish reformers in the new reconstructed 
and representative institutions, being resolved rather to se- 
cede so as to join their Greek, Bulgar, Serb, or Armenian 
compatriots outside the empire; and thirdly, because the 
Young Turks could not make a working compromise be- 
tween industrial and Islamic society. 

Consequently, the Young Turk experiment in empire- 
building was at the outset discredited by the Western em- 
pires annexing outlying provinces in Bosnia and Tripoli. 
It was then further discouraged by being deprived of its 
European provinces by the East European nations in the 
Balkan Wars. And it finally was disintegrated when the 
Great War destroyed the Russian, German, Austrian, and 
Ottoman empires and drove the Young Turks into exile. 
The territories of the Ottoman empire were left, indeed, 
so entirely derelict that they were not thought worth dis- 
tribution in the first share-out of the victors at Versailles. 
Meantime the reaction against war, the revolution against 
a system of government that had driven the country to dis- 
aster, which in the empires of Germany and Russia ex- 
pressed itself in socialism and class war, and in the Austrian 
empire expressed itself partly in socialism, partly in nation- 
alism—expressed itself in the Ottoman empire wholly in 
nationalism. 
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The situation in Asia Minor after the Great War was a 
competition between Greeks and Turks for the position of 
ruling race in the territories of the Ottoman empire, com- 
plicated by the claims of Armenians, Arabs, Syrians, and 
others to become independent nations, and by the claims of 
the Western empires to partition Asia Minor into areas of 
economic exploitation. This situation cleared itself by the 
Ottoman provinces accessible to the Western powers, Ara- 
bia, Syria, and others, being set up as nations under Western 
protection. Only the Armenians, for geographical reasons, 
were abandoned and had to be content with a very restricted 
and reduced renascence as a nation within the Russian- 
Soviet system. Further, as the war-wearied Western peoples 
refused to make the sacrifices of longer military service re- 
quired for the enforcement against Turkish resistance of 
the economic partition of Asia Minor, this, too, was aban- 
doned. There commenced thereafter a duel for the division 
of Asia Minor between the two indigenous races and reli- 
gions. On the one side were the Turks of the central pla- 
teau, associated with the Kurds and supported by the Soviet 
federation, and on the other side were the Greeks of the 
coastal plains, associated with the Armenians and supported 
by the Western powers. 

In this duel to the death between Greek and Turkish na- 
tionalism, the imperialist paper partitions and protections 
of the Treaty of Sévres were torn down and trampled un- 
derfoot before the ink on them was dry. The fundamental 
principle of this treaty had been the internationalizing of 
Constantinople and the nationalizing of Asia Minor among 
the various races, subject to the imperial control and eco- 
nomic exploitation of the Western empires. But this at- 
tempt to revive the pre-war policy of keeping Asiatic na- 
tionalism subject to Western imperialism had to be aban- 
doned in the face of the armed revolt of the Turks and of 
yom establishment of a national state with a new capital at 
Angora. 
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This final phase of the long fight between imperialism 
and nationalism for the future of Asia was the aban- 
donment of the policy of Sévres and the attempt of the 
British to restore a Greek empire at Constantinople by sup- 
porting the Greeks in their race war with the Turks. When 
this, too, failed as the Greek armies broke up before the 
stubborn defensive of the Turks, the last dike against na- 
tionalism was swept away. The Turks cleared Asia Minor 
and Thrace of all other races and religions, then cleared 
Constantinople of the imperial garrisons, and went in for 
a Western national state without restriction or reservation. 

Anyone who like myself went through the crisis at Con- 
stantinople when the rows of British dreadnoughts, the 
regiments of British Guards, British machine-guns, air- 
planes, and all the modern mechanisms of war were about 
to abandon the imperial prize of the world because the 
half-starved, half-armed levies of the Turkish nationalists 
were threatening their positions—can understand the 
moral force of a mass movement of nationalism. Anyone 
who was at Lausanne, as I was, when that British patrician 
and proconsul, Lord Curzon, holding a brief for Christi- 
anity and civilization with the power of the British empire 
behind him, was, nevertheless, baffled and beaten by a little 
deaf Turkish general—can understand why, in a straight 
struggle, imperialism will always be a dead faction because 
nationalism is a living force. The little Turkish lady at 
Modania, tapping away on a typewriter all night, translat- 
ing the terms of the armistice into Turkish while the world 
waited to know whether it was peace or war, was at each 
tap destroying an empire that had embodied the highest 
political ideals of the civilized world and the highest ambi- 
tion of the world’s conquerors. All through that critical 
night, when peace and war hung in the balance, that little 
black death-watch beetle went on ticking away the last sec- 
onds of the Eastern empire, the great imperial institution 
of the West that had lasted for sixteen centuries; and any- 
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one who like myself (and I was the only Britisher there) 
watched the investiture of the last Caliph—as a sort of 
elected Islamic pope who was denied the Sword of Islam 
and posed before the cinemas of the nationalists—could not 
have failed to realize that this was the undignified demoli- 
tion of the Islamic state, the great imperial institution of 
the East that had lasted for twelve hundred years and 
might have lasted for another millennium. Thus had the 
blind imperialism of Western diplomacy defeated itself by 
damming up nationalism until its release ruined the only 
two really imperial and international institutions in the 
world. 

Now, having reviewed the outpouring of an overdue na- 
tionalism into Asia, we are in a position to understand how 
it has swamped and swept away every other old institution 
and idea. We can see why the Turkish nationalists have ina 
few years succeeded in changing not only the whole con- 
stitution and codes of Islamic society in Turkey but the cos- 
tume, the customs, and the character of the people. The 
nationalist revolution in Turkey is as complete as the Bol- 
shevik revolution effected in Russia. Like the Russian revo- 
lution it had to fight against internal reaction. The only 
other race that was allowed by the Turks to share Asia 
Minor with them after the final defeat of foreign inter- 
vention at Lausanne was the Kurd. The Kurds revolted 
against Turkish radical nationalism in the name of their 
religion and of their racial rights—and were crushed into 
subjection. 

So much for Turkey, which got the first full force of the 
nationalist wave. That wave also washed well inland along 
the Mediterranean littoral into Africa and almost washed 
the British out of Egypt. The modern history of Egypt and 
of the other North African states is much like that of Tur- 
key—a long struggle of a nationalist movement retarded by 
imperialism, both Eastern and Western, until it has become 
revolutionary. Egypt, at terrible cost to itself, made one of 
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the most important contributions to civilization in the Suez 
Canal, and it has paid for that contribution not only in the 
lives of its people but in their liberties. For it became at 
once the main line of communications for the British em- 
pire, a line that was held, no doubt wrongly, to require that 
the empire for its own safety must control Egypt, and this 
control was held, also no doubt wrongly, to require that 
Egyptian national independence be restricted and retarded, 
Even now that independence has been formally conceded 
under Lord Allenby’s declaration of 1922, it is still in ef- 
fect only nominal. The British garrison and the British 
representative still rule in the last resort; and a veto was im- 
posed even on internal legislation under the Public Meet- 
ings Act of last year by the procedure of sending warships 
to Alexandria with a threat of occupying the customs—the 
same menace that used to be employed against the Ottoman 
empire. 

The risk of another direct conflict between British and 
Egyptians such as that which forced the concession of 
1922, has been much reduced for the moment by the coup 
@’ état of the king, who last year suspended the constitution 
and closed the Chambers, thereby silencing and for the mo- 
ment suppressing the nationalist party, or Wafd, that now 
practically represents the whole electorate. These nation- 
alist constitutionalists consider that this coup détat was 
the direct consequence of their refusal to ratify the treaty 
of 1927, which the king was prepared to accept but which, 
they claim, riveted British control on Egypt. However 
that may be, the conflict between crown and constitution, 
the crown as de facto government having the support of the 
British, undoubtedly cripples the efforts of Egypt for the 
time being to secede from an empire, of which it is prac- 
tically, though not in principle, an important constituent 
part and connecting link. The position is not unlike that in 
Turkey when Western imperialism had the capital and the 
caliphate under control and brought them into conflict 
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with the rest of the country—with the difference that the 
Turks are an invincible race and that Anatolia is an inacces- 
sible region. 

Meantime the Egyptians have a large measure of Home 
Rule, and it will not retard their development as a nation 
if they have for some time to retain the imperial control of 
the British. That the British entirely repudiate the Egyp- 
tian claim to the Sudan is really no restriction on their na- 
tional independence. For the Egyptians have no better 
claim to the Sudan than have the British and are far less 
able to develop and civilize it. Their Sudanese claims are, 
in fact, imperialist not nationalist, and their legitimate in- 
terests in the Nile water can be, indeed are being, ade- 
quately provided for and will be later given an interna- 
tional guarantee. 

The other states of North Africa are in a very different 
situation from that of Egypt and Turkey, though the his- 
tory of their conflict with the Western empires is curiously 
similar. That is, first, a reforming Westernizing potentate, 
like Mahmud the Second of Turkey or Mehemet Ali of 
Egypt, then a spendthrift or two who pawned his country, 
like Aziz or Said, and finally a financial receivership. But 
whereas the Christians and Moslems, Arabs and Copts of 
Egypt have been welded into a nation with strong national 
feeling, the Arabs and Berbers of Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli are still in the tribal stage with little or no na- 
tional sentiment, and are divided into different states under 
French, Spanish, and Italian protection. The Berber na- 
tionalist movement has not yet started. 

Returning east again to Syria, we find somewhat the 
same situation there, where Christians, Druse and Moslem 
Syrians, Arabs and Armenians have been unable so far to 
combine into one nation against the French. Had they done 
so, the French would by now have been expelled. As it is, 
France has established autonomous provinces, which, after 
much fighting with the French and some between them- 
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selves, will probably now endure until a Syrian nationalism 
takes shape. 

In Palestine, the British by supporting the Jewish mi- 
nority against the Arab majority have set up an artificial 
state that may in time become a Jewish nation, but has stil] 
very far to go before it can develop enough material or 
moral strength to stand alone. Meantime it would, if aban- 
doned by the British, in all probability be absorbed into 
Arabia very quickly. The whole artificial buffer-state of 
Transjordania is intended as a protection for Palestine 
against the Arabs, and whether this structure would stand 
if the British base in Egypt were withdrawn is a question. 
At present, however, Palestine and Transjordania are held 
as a protection for the Canal on the one side as Egypt is on 
the other. 

Behind this line of new states along the littoral, under 
the direct influence of sea power, lie the wild homelands of 
the Arab race, from the inaccessible deserts of the penin- 
sula northward to the Mesopotamian plains now traversed 
by the east-and-west motor and air routes of the British em- 
pire. The fertile plains of Iraq inhabited by more or less 
sedentary and settled populations have been detached by the 
British from the Arabian peninsula and organized as an 
Arab state of Iraq under the Westernized King Feisal. The 
hope is that this more or less Westernized Arab state may 
serve as a base for the eventual Westernization of the whole 
race, as a barrier against any surging north and west of the 
ever insurgent Wahabi reactionaries, and as a bridge be- 
tween the British sea power in the Mediterranean and in 
the Persian Gulf. : 

There has been a certain amount of friction between this 
new state of Iraq, which has some national sentiment, and 
the mandatory power—Great Britain. That friction is 
represented at the moment by a fuss over the Iraq army and 
the British garrison, not unlike the issue in Egypt. But it is 
all rather artificial, for if the British air force and author- 
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ity were withdrawn, Iraq would be immediately overrun 
by the Wahabite Arabs of Nejd under their very able ruler 
Ibn Saud. It seems likely that the future of the Arab race 
lies in a purely Asiatic and Islamic renascence under Ibn 
Saud and the Wahabis rather than in the not unpromising 
Europeanized reconstruction of Iraq under Feisal and the 
British. 

That the British can keep the Wahabis in check without 
the murderous wars which Turks and Egyptians were 
forced to wage with them seems probable. For example, 
Ibn Saud and the Wahabis recently rejected a treaty offered 
them by the British. The result was that they were soon 
afterwards forced to face troublesome risings along the 
Red Sea littoral in Yemen, where their very vulnerable 
flank with the Holy Cities lies exposed to penetration from 
the sea. In this region the issue between industrial and Is- 
lamic civilization, between Europe and Asia, between Iraq 
or Transjordania and Nejd, between Feisal and Ibn Saud, 
is still in the balance. 

North of Turkey the wave of nationalism passed into 
Georgia and Armenia, where it became involved in the pe- 
culiar compromises between nationalism and socialism of 
the Soviet system. In respect of Armenia these compro- 
mises have proved satisfactory, and the republic of Erivan 
has given that unhappy race a refuge round which the sur- 
vivors may yet build a nation. The new Georgian nation, 
whose position is very like that of Egypt—with Moscow 
substituted for London—will, on the other hand, never be 
content without complete independence, even though, un- 
like Egypt, the extraordinary political capacity of the race 
has raised Georgians (as, for example, Stalin) to be rulers 
of the whole Soviet system. 

Thus we are in a position to grasp the new alignment of 
nationalism and imperialism. On the great break through 
of nationalism in Asia Minor, the two surviving imperial- 
isms of the Russians and British made new fronts running 
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east and west and facing one another—the Russians in the 
North, the British in the South. Between these two fronts 
lie as neutral no-man’s-land Turkey, Persia, Arabia, and 
Afghanistan. Three of these have won independence in 
conflict with the British; three are developing their institu- 
tions in combination with the Russians. All have suffered 
from reactions and revolts on their British frontier— 
which, no doubt wrongly, they attribute to British instiga- 
tion. It is such a revolt that has recently overturned the Af- 
ghan reforming autocrat king Amanullah, who was harry- 
ing and hurrying his half-savage subjects out of their 
Islamic costumes and customs into the derby hats and West- 
ern suits that to the tribesmen of the Indian border are 
anathema maranatha. 

The danger of this situation is clear in the light of what 
precedes. For the encounter between the Afghan tribes is 
not only a conflict between the forces of European indus- 
trial society and of Asiatic Islamic society, and between na- 
tionalism and tribalism. The real danger is that behind the 
party of Amanullah is the fighting front of Russian social- 
ist imperialism in Central Asia, and that, geographically 
at least, behind the forces of Habibullah is the fighting 
front of British capitalist imperialism in India. We have 
here in these remote mountains a foursquare conflict be- 
tween the advancing forces of European expansion and the 
retreating front of Asiatic stagnation; and between the 
“flying saps” of the Soviet system and the entrenched lines 
of the British empire. Can the British empire tolerate a 
restoration of Amanullah that would bring the Russian 
frontier practically up to the Khyber Pass? Will the Soviet 
rulers allow themselves to be expelled from Afghanistan 
as they were from China? 

Here, indeed, we have a foretaste of what the Euro- 
peanization of Asia—the nationalization of Islam—may 
portend. It was the intrigues and interventions of the pre- 
war empires among the new nations of Eastern Europe 
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that contributed most to the causes of the World War. 
The intrigues and interventions of the two world empires 
among the new nations of Asia may in time create an Asi- 
atic world war. 

Happily, Afghanistan is the only region where they are 
likely to come into direct contact. Turkey and China and 
even Persia are now well enough nationally developed to 
act as effective buffers. And there is still a hope that the 
gaps in Afghanistan may be closed by a resumption there 
of nationalist reconstruction. 

As to which of these two competing imperialist systems, 
British or Russian, will in the end dominate and develop 
the new nations of Asia, it is too early to say. The Russian 
“moral” offensive is wonderfully swift in its action, though 
not always sure in its results. The British defensive is very 
strong but sometimes too slow in retreat. All we can say is 
that this is a rivalry in which the race will not be to the 
swift nor the battle to the strong. That army of empire- 
builders will win “who build within the mind of man the 
empire that abides.” 
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DAUGHTERS OF THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


FIRST met Olga Chernisheva at a session of the All- 

Ukrainian Soviet Executive Committee in Kharkoy 

six years ago—a rather slight and spare figure, with 

typically Russian high cheek bones and blue eyes. 
With a kerchief cast over her head, she might have been 
any one of the numerous working-class and peasant women 
who lend proletarian color to every Soviet congress and 
then disappear into the obscurity of their factories or native 
villages. 

But Olga Chernisheva had her own very strong and dis- 
tinctive personality; at the same time, as one became better 
acquainted with her, it was impossible to escape the impres- 
sion that here was a new and interesting type of character, 
fostered by new conditions—a true daughter of the Rus- 
sian revolution. She was born and brought up in a poor 
peasant family in Tver province. There was no revolution- 
ary influence in her childhood; she knew only the tradi- 
tional simple life of the country, with its habitual poverty 
and grinding toil and its occasional outbursts of rough 
merrymaking at weddings and holidays. 

After a little schooling, she was sent to work in a textile 
factory. Her patriarchally-minded father gave her in mar- 
riage at the age of eighteen to a village suitor, who brought 
a variety of the gifts customary on such occasions, not the 
least appreciated being a hogshead of vodka. Then, with 
her husband, she went to Petrograd, where both found 
employment in a factory. Up to this time, there had been 
no trace of radicalism in Chernisheva’s life; in fact, she 
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was quite religious and made frequent pilgrimages to 
churches and monasteries. It was the World War that 
brought a decisive change for her, as it did on a much 
greater scale for her country. 

Her husband perished at the front, and she found her 
meagre wages and widow’s allowance insufficient to pro- 
vide for her young daughter. So, as she tells her story, she 
went to the Tsar’s daughter who headed a commission for 
the relief of soldiers’ wives, and asked for help. But her 
plea was rejected; it seems that her husband’s record for 
discipline had not been good. Chernisheva left the Tsar’s 
daughter crying: “If my child had been a kitten or a puppy, 
you would have done more for it.”” From that moment she 
was drawn into the underground conspirative circles, which 
the revolutionary agitators managed to keep alive even in 
time of war and severe police repression. After the fall of 
the old régime in March, 1917, she joined the Communist 
party, or the Bolsheviki, as they were then called, under the 
persuasion of a fellow worker who for a long time had been 
active in the revolutionary movement. 

The one-time peasant girl, who had formerly been so 
religious and crossed herself before every saint’s image, 
now threw herself into the whirling storm of revolution 
with all the ardor of her character. Knocked down and 
bruised in the street demonstrations which preceded the 
Bolshevik revolution of November, 1917, she led an ex- 
istence after November that was kaleidoscopic in its varied 
and strenuous activities. The huge impersonal organism of 
the Communist party took her, as it did many others, and 
cast her from one turbulent scene to another. 

First she was at the front against the Germans in the 
short-lived period between the revolution and the peace of 
Brest-Litovsk. Later she found herself in a village in the 
remote Don country, where she was supposed to carry on 
party propaganda and educational work. This experience 
was abruptly interrupted when the Cossack cavalry of Gen- 
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eral Denikin broke through the Red front in this region, 
and Chernisheva barely escaped and made her way to Kiey. 
From that city she returned to Petrograd, just at the mo- 
ment when it was threatened by the advancing White army 
of Yudenitch. Here she sat as a member of one of the revyo- 
lutionary tribunals which, as in the days of the French 
Revolution, dealt promptly and sternly with suspected 
enemies. 

“It was useless to give people prison sentences in those 
times,” said Chernisheva, “because they thought Yude- 
nitch might come any day and release them. In order to 
create a deterring impression, the tribunals had to order ac- 
tive counter-revolutionists to be shot. Lighter cases were 
punished with forced labor.” There was no hint either of 
pity or of bloodthirstiness in Chernisheva’s voice as she re- 
called this period of the revolution. Serving on the revo- 
lutionary tribunal was simply a piece of party work to her, 
like any other. And in the same disciplined, matter-of-fact 
spirit she was carrying out the work to which she was as- 
signed at the time when I met her, as a member of the 
board of management of a textile factory near Kharkov. 
She knew little of the technical side of the industry; but as 
a Communist and a former working woman she was sup- 
posed to act as a sort of bridge between the old engineer, 
whose skill could not be dispensed with, and the workers, 
who disliked him because his son had been in the White 
army and his own views were far from revolutionary. 

Now she has been transferred to another post as head of 
the Leningrad branch of the union of textile workers, 
which includes a very large number of women workers. 
Here she is grappling with those prosaic but difficult prob- 
lems which occupy much of the attention of the highly 
proletarianized “women’s movement” of new Russia: to 
enforce the rule of equal pay for equal work, to give the 
women workers, usually less skilled than the men, special 
craft training which will enable them to earn higher sala- 
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on to establish and push forward the nurseries and large 
central laundries and public dining rooms, which will help 
to set women free from household cares and give them 
more time for education and public activity. The career as 
well as the personality of Olga Chernisheva, so different 
from the popular American conception of a Soviet labor 
leader in its business-like development and lack of pictur- 
esque features, is typical of the few Russian women who 
are working their way up into positions of responsibility. 

In looking back at the part which women have played 
in Russian society in the last century, one finds striking con- 
tradictions. The girl student is a familiar figure in revolu- 
tionary reminiscences and literature; and every group 
which worked for the overthrow of Tsarism numbered 
women among its leaders and its martyrs. On the other 
hand, Western ideas, first of gallantry and politeness, then 
of equality in the relations of the sexes, had already made 
their way among the propertied and educated classes in 
pre-revolutionary Russia. 

But the attitude towards women among the Russian 
masses has always savored of Orientalism; it finds expres- 
sion in the popular proverb: “A chicken is not a bird, and a 
woman is not a human being.” Wife-beating was common. 
The peasant girl passed from the almost unlimited author- 
ity of her father to that of a husband, or rather, what was 
perhaps still more oppressive, of her husband’s family. In 
many ways, law supported tradition and custom in giving 
woman an unequal status. Manhood suffrage prevailed in 
the limited legislative bodies which existed before the 
Revolution. Where the land was held on a community 
basis, as was the case with about two-thirds of the peasant 
population, the woman was not entitled to hold a share of 
land formally in her own right. The husband was legally 
regarded as the head of the family, and his wife was 
obliged to follow him wherever he might go. 

Among the Mohammedan people of Eastern Russia, 
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Central Asia, and parts of the Caucasus the subjection of 
women was even more strongly emphasized. The Tsarist 
government did not interfere with the operation of the 
Shariat, a book of Mohammedan law and custom in which 
it is written: “Woman has no right to study, orate, and 
agitate; she has no right to be a judge or a priest. The testi- 
mony of a woman before the court is equivalent to half the 
voice of a man.” Among the Eastern peoples, as a rule, 
women went veiled and were kept in the strictest seclusion, 

The Bolshevik revolution was nothing if not thorough 
in its handling of the problem of sex equality. Lenin’s state- 
ment that “‘we do not leave one trace of the old Tsarist laws 
which placed woman in a subordinate and humiliating po- 
sition” is borne out by the facts of Soviet legislation. One 
may comb it from end to end without finding any evidence 
of discrimination between the sexes, unless a certain amount 
of protective legislation for women employed in industry 
is to be construed in that light. There is no office in the land 
for which women are not eligible, from membership in a 
backwoods village Soviet to the presidency of the Council 
of People’s Commissars. The peasant woman is now entitled 
to hold formally her own equal share of land, which she 
brings to her husband when she is married and takes away 
when she is divorced. Neither party to a Soviet marriage 
contract has any legal right to dominate the actions of the 
other. Finally, there is a persistent effort to organize and 
educate the tens of millions of women all over the Soviet 
Union, a good half of whom are illiterate, while almost 
all are lacking in any experience of public life, to persuade 
and push them into actually assuming their newly granted 
rights of citizenship. 

This effort is under the direction of the Women’s De- 
partment of the Communist Party Central Committee. 
Lenin once declared that “every cook must know how to 
manage the state”; and, whether or not this ideal may be 
realizable in practice, the z/+enotdel, or Women’s Depatt- 
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ment, spares no effort to reach with its summons to political 
activity the cooks and other working women in the cities 
and the peasant women of the country. 

With headquarters in the office of the Central Commit- 
tee in Moscow and branches all over the country, the 
zhenotdel, which is under the direction of a former work- 
ing woman, Mrs. Artyukhina, fulfils a multitude of func- 
tions. It issues eighteen women’s magazines, with a circula- 
tion of 670,000. (‘These publications are not at all similar 
to the brightly illustrated German women’s journals 
which appear side by side with them on the Moscow news- 
stands; political articles and literary stories heavily pre- 
dominate over fashion notes and household suggestions. ) 
Its organizers gradually communicate to peasant women 
the idea that their husbands should not beat them. These 
organizers move about in peripatetic tents, preaching to the 
Kirghiz nomadic women the new gospel of washing their 
children’s faces, and they try to convince the Calmucks, 
who dwell in the Astrakhan steppes, that the custom of 
having the head of the family sleep in a bed while the 
women lie about his feet is not a proper domestic habit. 

The zhenotdel recruits and marshals Russia’s army of 
delegatkas, or women delegates, now between 600,000 and 
700,000 strong. These delegatkas are elected at general 
women’s meetings on a basis of one to every five for work- 
ing women and servants, and one to every twenty-five for 
office employees, housewives, and peasant women. The of- 
fice of the delegatka can scarcely be regarded as an unmixed 
blessing, either by the women who fill it or by the organiza- 
tions which they are commissioned to observe and criticise. 
The harassed doctor at the head of a crowded hospital does 
not usually appreciate the amateur suggestions of a woman 
who has just come from her factory bench or kitchen pots; 
and the delegatkas themselves often complain that their 
work is made very hard for them, that they are jeered at 
and kept from learning anything about the actual function- 
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ing of their institutions, while their absorption in public ac- 
tivity leads to quarrels with their more conservative hus- 
bands. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks and defects, the 
women’s course in practical civics represented by the dele. 
gatka system has doubtless helped many of the 150,000 
women members of village Soviets and the 20,000 women 
in the city Soviets. Six hundred and eighty-three of the 
village Soviets (a little less than one per cent of the total 
number) have women presidents, but no Russian city has 
yet acquired a woman mayor. Two provinces, Smolensk 
and Kaluga, have women presidents of their Soviet Execu- 
tive Committees; several women have been elected mem- 
bers of the Communist Party Central Committee, but there 
is at present no woman Commissar, although Mme. Alex- 
andra Kollontai, ardent feminist and advocate of free love, 
has successively filled the posts of Commissar for Social 
Welfare and Ambassador to Norway. On the whole, the 
proportion of women in political executive posts in the 
Soviet Union is not very different from what one would 
find in Western European and American countries where 
equal suffrage prevails. 

Representatives of the women members of city and vil- 
lage Soviets from all over the country met to exchange ex- 
periences at the congress of working and peasant women 
held in Moscow shortly before the celebration of the tenth 
anniversary of the November revolution. Apart from the 
dramatic element in the spectacle of nine hundred women 
from the poorer classes of the country, some with shawls 
and kerchiefs over their heads, others in the long gowns 
and picturesque headdresses of the East, meeting in the 
Kremlin palace of the Tsars, the congress provided an in- 
teresting forum at which women from the textile factories 
of Ivanovo-Vosnessensk, the fields of the Ukraine, and the 
desert lands of the Mohammedan East could state their 
views and problems. 
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Although it is one of the dogmas of Communist faith 
that women have no separate problems, apart from the all- 
embracing one of the liberation of the working class, there 
was more than one expression of robust feminist conscious- 
ness. Complaints that male workers and peasants showed 
little disposition to help their sisters on the pathway of new 
political life were fairly frequent, and one speaker elicited 
laughter and applause when she spoke of this attitude and 
added: “Perhaps the men are afraid that the time will come 
when we will go to the offices with portfolios and they will 
stay at home and cook the cabbage.” The same speaker, 
Mrs. Sukhareva, of Leningrad, protested against the policy 
of dismissing women as soon as they were married, on the 
ground that they had found a provider and that single 
women should have the first chance of employment. “The 
husband is not the provider under our present-day condi- 
tions,” she declared. “Every capable woman must earn her 
own living, if she isn’t held back by any cause.” 

A peasant delegate said that her fellow villagers were 
willing to elect her to the board of management of the co- 
operative store, because they felt that this fell within 
woman’s sphere, but showed great reluctance before choos- 
ing her as their representative in a credit co-operative. 
Another, struggling with her unaccustomed duties as a 
member of the local land commission, declared that the 
muzhiks did not want to listen to her. 

Mrs. Ivanova, from the far northern region of Mur- 
mansk, the country of long summer days and long winter 
nights, described the peculiar customs of the local tribes, 
where it was formerly the practice to avoid and boycott a 
woman at the time of childbirth and where a mother still 
falls under public censure if she gives birth to a daughter. 
Murmansk was also the scene of a curious domestic diffi- 
culty. A Chinese resident of that region who had married 
a Russian wife returned from his native country with a 
Chinese spouse, to whom he had been betrothed in infancy. 
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Confronted with this baffling problem, the community 
handed down a Solomonic judgment to the effect that the 
Chinese should live one week with his Russian and one 
week with his Chinese wife. 

The voice of criticism was freely heard at this congress; 
one gained an impression both of the poverty and back- 
wardness of many parts of the country and of the manifold 
questions which the new women Soviet rulers are called on 
to solve. An Ukrainian delegate called for the building of 
more barracks for agricultural women laborers. Comrade 
Baskakova, from the town of Kostroma, pointed to the 
danger of letting children run with street gangs, urged the 
establishment of more and better vocational schools, say- 
ing: “Now, if a woman bears an extra child, she is afraid 
that she may give Russia an extra hooligan.” A woman 
from the Ural mining district spoke vigorously of the hard- 
ships of living in crude barracks, which housed forty 
families and were flooded with water every spring. Unem- 
ployment as a cause of prostitution among women was 
mentioned more than once. 

But, if there was much plainspoken criticism, there was 
also a sense of power and achievement in these nine hun- 
dred women members of the Russian ruling class, and one 
sometimes caught a note of almost touching faith in the 
new Soviet gospel. In general, it was the women of the Mo- 
hammedan East who were most unqualified in their expres- 
sions of enthusiasm for the changes which the revolution 
had brought in their lives; and this is quite understandable 
in view of the state of ignorance, isolation, and semi-slavery 
from which they are now beginning to emerge. Nowhere 
is the z/enotdel doing more interesting or picturesque work 
than in Central Asia and the Caucasus, the old strongholds 
of Mohammedan patriarchal tribal life. In many respects, 
the process of emancipation in these regions is quite similar 
to what is taking place in Kemalist Turkey and, to a much 
smaller extent, in Persia and Afghanistan. 
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The wearing of the veil is the central point of the bat- 
tle between old and new customs among the women of the 
Soviet East. The veil that is worn in Central Asia and the 
Caucasus is not a filmy, gauze-like European creation, but 
a heavy horsehair covering that not only hides the face but 
shrouds the entire figure. It seems to symbolize the whole 
weight of old Mohammedan tribal law and custom. In 
Uzbekistan, the largest Central Asiatic Soviet republic, 
170,000 women have already cast off these veils. At one 
celebration of Women’s Day, which is observed annually 
in Russia on March 8, 40,000 veils were cast into bonfires. 
It is neither safe nor easy for the Oriental woman to break 
with family tradition in this way. Eastern feminism has its 
martyrs, its scores of women who have been murdered by 
husbands and relatives in response to the incantations of the 
more fanatical mullahs, or Mohammedan priests. Many of 
them have been driven from their homes and forced to 
shift for themselves. But the new spirit of the time and the 
constant missionary work of the z/enotdel seem destined to 
prove stronger than the passive forces of Asiatic conserva- 
tism. In the ancient city of Derbent, in Daghestan, where 
the Caucasus mountains sweep down to the Caspian Sea, a 
husband struck his unveiled wife dead. Immediately a 
large number of other women cast off their veils as a sign 
of protest. 

In Bokhara, where mediaeval Mohammedan theolo- 
gians worked out the doctrine that woman has no soul, the 
crusade for unveiling has proceeded with such success that 
now only a few of the older women retain their horsehair 
shrouds. Travelling in the interior of Crimea, the old seat 
of a Tartar Khanate, I visited a remote mountain village, 
where one would not have expected any especially rapid 
development of modern ideas and found the Tartar women 
going about unveiled as a matter of course. Stopping at the 
hut of a philosophic old Tartar, who seemed more con- 
cerned over the low price which the state paid for his to- 
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bacco than over the new freedom of his womenfolk or the 
decreased attendance at the village mosque, I asked his wife 
whether she preferred the new status or the old. “I might 
just as well have remained veiled,” she replied with some 
bitterness. Further questions brought out the fact that, al- 
though this Tartar woman had parted with her veil, she 
had not been able to rid herself of the inhibitions which 
were connected with wearing it. She still shrank from go- 
ing to the village market or even being seen unveiled on the 
street. But her daughter had grown up without the veil and 
went quite freely and self-confidently everywhere, even to 
the neighboring large town. 

Several institutions have been created for the benefit of 
these women, who are in the transitional stage between 
abandoning the veil and gaining full freedom of move- 
ment. Two hundred and eighty-three Eastern women’s 
clubs have been founded, and some of these, notably one in 
the big oil centre of Baku, are quite large organizations, 
with thousands of members and visitors. Their activity 
combines the functions of a woman’s club and a social cen- 
tre in England or America. In these places, where, as a rule, 
no men are admitted, the newly unveiled women lose some 
of their shyness, become acquainted with each other and 
receive instruction in reading and writing, household af- 
fairs and sanitation. In one case it is reported that the sight 
of a picture of Lenin on the wall created a panic among 
the more timorous women, who feared that to appear un- 
veiled even before the portrait of a man might bring some 
sort of bad luck; but, in general, the visitors to the women’s 
clubs have emerged from the first extreme stage of self- 
created fear of the outer world. Finding that some women, 
even after they had cast their horsehair coverings on the 
feminist bonfire, were loath to go to the market, the z/en- 
otdel in Uzbekistan took the initiative in establishing fifty- 
seven co-operative stores, managed and served entirely by 
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women. These stores also represented a convenience for the 
women who had not yet discarded their veils, since they 
could make purchases without fear of being seen by men. 

The two customary methods of obtaining a wife in the 
Russian East are by purchase and by violence, real or 
feigned. The institution of kalim, or purchase-money for 
a bride, is deeply rooted in the Caucasus and Central Asia, 
where a comely and desirable wife may command a price 
as high as fifty camels. When an avaricious parent sets his 
terms for kalim too high or when the girl secretly favors 
a poor suitor, an abduction often takes place. Sometimes the 
abduction passes off smoothly and with general satisfaction, 
but it may lead to one of the blood-feuds which are com- 
mon among the Caucasian mountaineers. Both the pur- 
chase and the stealing of brides are now forbidden under 
severe legal penalties. In the Soviet East, as in new Turkey, 
polygamy is interdicted by law, so that the Soviet govern- 
ment here plays the role of a champion of a Western mono- 
gamic system. 

An enormous amount of ignorant and malicious non- 
sense has been written on the subject of the Soviet mar- 
riage laws and regulations. Ten years ago, a story gained 
currency abroad that women in Russia had been “natioaal- 
ized” by official action of the Soviet government, and de- 
spite innumerable denials this idea simply would not down. 
As a matter of fact, Soviet legislation, which in general 
abounds in restrictive and regulating features, has left the 
matter of marriage entirely to the free will of the parties 
concerned. A simple process of registration before a civil 
bureau establishes the fact of marriage; and a marriage 
contract may formally be dissolved, at the desire of either 
party and without previous notice, by a declaration before 
the same bureau. A marriage accompanied by religious 
rites is permitted but has no binding legal sanction. In mak- 
ing marriage terminable at the desire of either partner, the 
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Soviet law simply follows along lines marked out in the 
legislation of Norway on the same subject; but the Soviet 
law is the more radical of the two, because it permits the 
instantaneous dissolution of marriage, without any period 
of preliminary waiting. 

The principle of sex equality holds good in Soviet matri- 
monial legislation. An unemployed husband or wife is en- 
titled to support by his or her spouse on the same basis over 
a limited period of time. Alimony in Russia may be 
claimed only for the support of the children. The provision 
that a man may be called on to pay up to one-third of his 
income for the support of his children acts as something of 
a deterrent on reckless remarriage, or at least on reckless 
procreation. 

Divorce is more prevalent in Russia than in any other 
country, yet in view of the extreme laxity of the law it is 
perhaps surprising that the proportion of separations to 
marriages is not even higher. According to the figures of 
the Commissariat of the Interior, there were 526,692 
marriages and 126,280 divorces in European Russia dur- 
ing the first half of 1927. This was a ratio of a little less 
than one divorce to every four marriages, whereas in 
America, despite the strict laws of individual States, the 
relation of divorces to marriages in comparatively recent 
years has been estimated at about one to six. 

The city of Moscow, with 9,973 divorces and 12,825 
marriages for the same period, was substantially ahead of 
the country as a whole in the lightness of its marital ties; 
and this is quite natural, because the peasant homestead 1s 
held together by much stronger bonds, both traditional and 
economic, than those which apply to the population of the 
cities. Apart from the fact that the peasant woman still 
usually demands a church wedding and feels the personal 
and social stigma of a child born out of wedlock more 
keenly than her city sister, a divorce, with consequent divi- 
sion of land, stock, and property, is a serious matter for the 
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peasant farm, which is already usually too small to be eco- 
nomically profitable, and it brings impoverishment to both 
parties. 

Some efforts have been made by supplementary legisla- 
tion to correct certain obvious abuses which grew up in the 
working of the Soviet marriage law. It is now a punishable 
offense for a man to marry a woman and immediately di- 
vorce her, if it can be actually proved that his marriage was 
nothing but a pretext for the gratification of passing sex 
desire. Legal steps have also beer taken against the habit 
of taking “summer brides,” which developed in certain 
country districts. With a view to evading the payment of 
social insurance and other difficulties connected with the 
employment of hired labor, the rich peasant sometimes 
“married” strong girls at the beginning of the harvest 
season, divorcing them as soon as the press of work was 
over. 

It is plain that the revolution has produced a far-reach- 
ing shake-up in family relationships; it is probably too soon 
to gauge the effects of this shake-up on individual happi- 
ness and social welfare. One familiar literary figure, the 
woman whose whole subsequent life is darkened by social 
obloquy incurred in connection with an unfortunate love 
affair, is almost inconceivable in the Soviet Union to-day, 
at least in the cities. Soviet law recognizes no distinction be- 
tween legitimate and illegitimate children, and the woman 
who lives with a man without registering the fact at the 
proper bureau is not likely to lose either her position or her 
friends as a result of this fact. A Muscovite of the younger 
generation once remarked to the writer: “The tragedy of 
Tolstoi’s Anna Karenina scarcely seems real to-day. A 
Soviet Anna would simply make a trip to the Zaks [the ab- 
breviated term for the marriage and divorce bureau ], and 
the whole matter would be settled.” 

This, I suspect, is rather too short and simple a view of 
the situation. Crimes and suicides as a result of disappointed 
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love and jealousy are far from uncommon in Russia to-day, 
Two recent moving-picture productions in Moscow tried 
to point the moral that the husband should forgive and 
forget when his wife has a child by some other man; but 
such indifference is the exception rather than the rule, es- 
pecially among the masses of the people. In short, while 
the more or less artificial social barriers which other coun- 
tries have tried to erect around monogamy have largely 
been swept away, individual tragedies arising in compli- 
cated love affairs occur in Russia very much as anywhere 
else. 

Although commercialized vice persists in the Soviet 
Union, it is less obtrusive and probably less prevalent in 
Moscow and Leningrad than in most large European cities. 
On the other hand, casual sex affairs between friends or ac- 
quaintances are probably entered into more lightly in Rus- 
sia than in most other countries. 

While the dyezprizorni, or shelterless waifs, who for- 
merly haunted the markets and railroad stations in great 
numbers and who are now gradually being placed in chil- 
dren’s homes and farm colonies, are mostly orphans of war 
and famine, there is a new class of byezmadzorni (literally 
“children without care”) who are growing up as child de- 
linquents and give no little concern to the Soviet social or- 
ganizations. The conservative in family relations might 
contend that these children on the city streets are a product 
of the loosening of parental responsibilities and the absorp- 
tion of women in work and activity outside the home. The 
radical might reply that a fuller provision of nurseries, 
kindergartens, and supervised children’s playground: 
would do much to eliminate this problem of the byeznad- 
zorni. Probably there would be a measure of truth in both 
explanations. 

One of the most visibly beneficial social reforms which 
Russia has experienced under the Soviet régime is the 
large-scale provision of free nurseries for the children of 
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working women and the enactment of a number of laws 
for the benefit of the working woman who becomes a 
mother. Every large factory where women are employed 
in any considerable number now has its clean, well-kept 
nursery, where the mothers may leave their children dur- 
ing working hours, instead of being obliged, as in former 
times, to tie the children to a table leg or leave them to the 
doubtful care of some neighbor’s child. Several thousand 
summer nurseries have also been established in the country 
districts, so that peasant women will not be compelled to 
take their babies to the fields with them in the heat of har- 
vest work. These nurseries, like most forms of social work, 
as yet cover the needs of the peasants very inadequately. 

The only serious criticism which seems to be made 
against the factory nurseries is that the cost of upkeep is 
abnormally high. According to Mrs. Artyukhina, head of 
the zhenotdel, the maintenance of a child in a nursery costs 
the state thirty rubles a month, which is equal to the 
monthly wage of many unskilled workers. Moreover, not 
all children of working women can be admitted to these 
nurseries, which have accommodations for 26,000 or 30,- 
ooo. Still, they have been of very definite social benefit, 
especially in connection with the laws which guarantee 
eight weeks vacation before and an equal amount of time 
after childbirth for factory workers and six weeks for of- 
fice workers. Moreover, the working mother is permitted 
to feed her child for half an hour every three or four hours 
and receives a payment from the state social insurance 
funds for feeding and clothing the child in the first months 
of its existence. All this has helped to reduce infant mor- 
tality in Moscow. 

Present-day Russia is interesting for its points of con- 
tact as well as for its differences with the West. Russian 
women are now living under a régime which has given 
legal effect to most of the demands of advanced feminism. 
The actual degree of sex equality, to be sure, is far short of 
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the theoretical rights which Soviet women should enjoy, 
Still, whenever a peasant begins to exert his formerly un- 
questioned masculine right to beat his wife, he never can 
be quite sure that he will not precipitate the domestic revo- 
lution which some nameless peasant heroine, who never 
had heard of Aristophanes or his “Lysistrata,” launched 
in a backwoods village of Smolensk Province. Rebelling 
against her own ill-treatment, she organized all the other 
women of the village, who united in refusing to hold any 
communion with their spouses until written promises of 
reformation were forthcoming. 

This Smolensk Lysistrata won her battle, and she is a 
portent for the future. The unveiled woman of the East, 
the bustling delegatka, the occasional Chernisheva or Ar- 
tyukhina who rises to a high post in state, trade union, or 
other public work, have all come to stay. 
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WHAT IS KNOWLEDGE? 
By HENSHAW WARD 


F I could detach myself from all prejudice and could 
view the workings of the human intellect as if I were a 
supernal creature, I should see that only one definition 
of knowledge is broad enough to be correct: Knowledge 
is anything that happens between anybody’s ears. I should 
explain my definition thus to a mortal: “Nobody has ever 
seen the Holy Ghost or an electron or a newly evolved spe- 
cies of animal; these are concepts that originated inside of 
craniums and that skeptical eyes cannot see outside of 
craniums. They are not visible to all eyes alike—as a light- 
house or a corpse is. Yet atoms are knowledge to a large 
group of intensely logical minds, and holy spirits are 
knowledge to another large group of deeply perceptive 
minds, and evolution is knowledge to a third large group 
of closely reasoning minds. A few capacious brains can ac- 
cept all three sorts of knowledge; many highly organized 
brains can accept only one; and there are penetrating brains 
that discard all three. But every one of these and a thou- 
sand other kinds of cranial episodes has to be classed as 
knowledge. Knowledge is simply what anybody thinks.” 
That way of expressing the fact would sound satirical 
or hyperbolical to us mortals. We are all pretty well satis- 
fied with the particular reasonings that appeal to us; we 
have thought our way through to them; we have analyzed 
the fallacies in other reasonings; we know that thousands 
of reliable men see the cases just as we do—so we consider 
that the false is rather distinctly divided from the true, and 
go about our business. 
How many men do you know who ever speak of the im- 
possibility of telling the difference between knowledge and 
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fancy? Only a peculiar person ever worries about the fact 
that we have no criterion of knowledge. I once made the 
experiment of arguing before an intellectual audience that, 
in the present state of civilization, there is no way of telling 
a good reason from a bad one. I could not persuade one lis- 
tener. I looked into the unentertained eyes of men who 
thought I was trying to be funny with a paradox. Yet to 
me the thesis seems obvious, and so interesting that every 
other element of the life of reason is insignificant in com- 
parison. 

Imagine that you are an archangel viewing the antics of 
human reason from some fourth dimension beyond the 
galaxies. You see that atomic creatures with two legs and 
a head are mostly concerned with pride and procreation, 
but you also see that their minds can reach to your kind of 
space and time. They are comical in one way, but glorious 
in another. You have to laugh, but you do not despise. You 
bend your observation around the corner into three dimen- 
sions and down to this fleck of a globe where reason cavorts. 
Your serene eyes behold the stacks of knowledge: trinities, 
monisms, vital principles, oversouls, inner lights, scientific 
observations, dogmas, canons of religion, mores of conduct, 
methodologies, verifications, mysticisms, humane totalities, 
inspirations, poetic insights, mathematical divinations, no- 
tions of progress and value, rectigradations, epistemologies, 
measurements, philosophic systems. All these whirlings of 
the human brain stand out with garish and steady detail to 
your heavenly consciousness. You perceive them simultane- 
ously and separately, as parts of the chaos that men call 
“intellectual operations.” You perceive that they are as 
diverse as the species of animals and as inimical to one 
another as rival organisms in the struggle for existence. 

When you behold this medley, you can feel only one 
curiosity: Why do the simians never concern themselves 
with the difference between a good reason and a bad one? 
They never do concern themselves in that way. Their only 
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interest is in piling up heaps of “constructive” or “creative” 
thought, tearing down heaps of thought, labelling their 
heaps “knowledge,” crying out upon one another for being 
blind. Every man has an unalterable faith in his own little 
cairn of knowledge. No man ever suspects that his pile may 
be nothing but a mound of the ashes of dead cerebrations. 

W. H. Hudson wisely declared that an observer is a rarer 
being than a genius. Surely there has never been any human 
being who could observe the ways of heaping up knowl- 
edge. No human eyes could tolerate the fearsome sights; no 
brain could endure the vagaries. Yet we can bear a few of 
the more familiar examples. 

1. Science. I have been reading “Current Christian 
Thinking,” by that accomplished professor of divinity 
Gerald Birney Smith. He says: “Theologians desire to be as 
scientific as scholars in other branches. . . . They attempt 
to employ strictly scientific methods of determining just 
what religious experience is.”” This man is a Christian. 

2. Religion. As thoughtful and alert a scientist as I 
know, Dr. R. N. Hussey, has this conviction: “Science is, 
. . . founded on just the same act of faith that religion is. 
The basic axioms of science are mere beliefs.” 

3. Personality. The most humane and persuasive ex- 
pounder of mysticism that ever I read is Lee Wilson Dodd, 
author of “One Point of View” in THE YALE REvIEw for 
July, 1928. His brand of knowledge is this: “I believe this 
invisible Something to be scrutable by man—though not 
through his intellectual, his reasoning and logical faculties 
when these are isolated from his humane totality. I am a 
‘thobber’; all my thinking is wishful—as I feel that it must 
and should be. . . . I have no physical proof. I merely 
know it to be true. I merely feel it to be true... . . lama 
mystic—at heart.” This man affirms that he is an utter 
skeptic who questions everything. 

4. Philosophy. The “humane totality” of this skeptic 
isa phrasing of William James’s “total expression of hu-_ 
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man experience.” In James’s philosophy The Something is 
named God: “We and God have business with each other. 
. . . Mankind has an instinctive belief in God. . . . The 
faithfulness of individuals to their over-beliefs may help 
God to be more effectively faithful to his own greater 
tasks.”” But James spoke with contempt of the mystics who 
know and feel their private thobberies about the universe: 
“Here mysticism and the conversion-rapture and Vedan- 
tism and transcendental idealism bring in their monistic in- 
terpretations. . . . Here the prophets of all the different 
religions come with their visions, voices, and raptures, sup- 
posed by each to authenticate his own peculiar faith. Those 
of us who are not personally favored with such specific 
revelations must stand outside of them altogether and de- 
cide that they neutralize one another.” 

When you, as an archangel, hear those words amidst the 
millions of mental clamors of the earth, you will pluck 
them as the only fruit of philosophy that will keep and 
taste good in heaven. You can show them to God and con- 
fidently remark, ‘Not such a bad brain that You gave to 
the simian race.” 

The religions neutralize each other—of course. How an 
archangel blushes when he sees a Presbyterian and a Catho- 
lic despising each other’s totality of experience. For the 
Catholic is not interested in any criterion of his religious 
knowledge that is outside his faith; the Presbyterian never 
thinks of asking himself, “How would a Brahman know 
that my humane totality is better than the Catholic’s’” 
Every believer in a certain kind of religious knowledge is 
a most materialistic skeptic as he surveys all other brands 
of religious knowledge. He knows and feels with his entire 
being that his own brand is true. 

The philosophies neutralize one another. We have it on 
the authority of James himself that every philosophical 
system is cancelled out by other systems. 

All knowledges that come from some region above 
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the intellect kill one another. For an illustration: one di- 
yiner knows with his whole soul that we live in a self-con- 
scious universe, but kvows that revivalistic raptures are 
hallucinations; another diviner, with quite as powerful a 
perceptive apparatus, fee/s through all his psyche that the 
universe is material and can be conscious of nothing, but 
feels that man is conscious of salvation at a prayer meeting. 
My trembling ears are attent to each testimony, for I sus- 
pect that each witness is in contact with a romantic truth 
that my poor senses cannot feel. I am all ears and long to 
learn, even at second-hand, the ethereal knowledge that 
comes to the receivers of the mystics. Then I hear two 
voices denying the existence of each other. So I conclude 
that they do not come from the same transmitter. I even 
wonder whether there is any transmitter—whether the 
messages are not formed in the loud-speakers. 

Thus I have a criterion of knowledge: Do the evidences 
cancel one another? If they do, I must, like James, stand 
forever and altogether outside of them. This is the test that 
all thinkers apply with complete confidence to every reve- 
lation of science or philosophy in which they have no stake. 
The Christian applies it to every other religion; the biolo- 
gist applies it to every report of an investigation; the mystic 
applies it to every theory of science; the psychologist ap- 
plies it to every claim of possessing a spiritual insight that 
is above the intellect. In every field of knowledge except 
our own faith it is considered that a rational man should 
not accept a belief that is neutralized by a respectable body 
of expert anti-belief. 

What is wrong with this criterion? Something must be 
quite wrong. For if it were a valid test, there would not be 
any humane totalities preaching to us the doctrines that 
they know and feel. To talk about knowing what half the 
educated world denies would be an impossible deed. The 
fact is, however, that a large proportion of our finest minds 
do continue to preach the knowledges that are silly to other - 
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finest minds. This must be proof that the finest minds haye 
some secret criterion of knowledge. 

They never reveal it. If I say to a friend, “Where did 
you get the belief?” Iam thought rude. If I ask, “How can 
it be tested?” I ama base fellow. If I shake my head in per- 
plexity and stammer, “But your belief is neutralized by so 
and so,” I am the vilest thing in the life of reason, a materi- 
alist. If I even so much as ask for the criterion that ought 
to be used, I am looked upon with contempt. I am told that 
truth can only be known and felt, that the only way to rec- 
ognize real knowledge is to recognize it. 

This mystery is greater than all the other puzzles of life 
put together. It is by all odds the most important mystery. 
It is more vital than anything I can encounter in poetry or 
science or Holy Writ. In my practical living the most mat- 
ter-of-fact and momentous question is, What is knowledge, 
anyway? The poets and philosophers keep light-hearted 
about it; the mystics make merry over it. For me it is down- 
right serious. How can a humane totality keep its self-re- 
spect when it sees its revelations mocked by equally refined 
totalities? 

No other task is so necessary for philosophy to perform 
as to find a way of explaining to outsiders how knowledge 
is something more than what happens between anybody’s 
ears. To be concrete. A perceiver of super-mental knowl- 
edge pours upon us from his skull a bushel of what he 
knows. He is proud of the superiority of the reservoir 
whence the knowledge flows; he loftily refers to literature 
as a source; he rejoices in the intuitions and immortal long- 
ings and creative energies from which the knowledge wells 
out upon a thirsty world. He is unmistakably pleased with 
the delicacy and refinement of the triode in his soul that 
makes God audible to him. Why should he be haughty be- 
cause of his most precious psychic power? Why should he 
not condescend, in a sympathetic way, to explain to me 
what his criterion of knowledge is? I would listen all night 
to a voice that did that service for me. 
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Probably there is no avenue between my brain and the 
sensitive soul of a religious or a philosophical person. Then 
the dreadful fact should be made known. I could be hap- 
pier if I understood what the trouble is than if I have to be 
dubious and suspicious. There must be some way of indicat- 
ing, however slightly, what sort of divine apparatus is pos- 
sessed by the mystics. No longing of my spirit is so impera- 
tive as this, to know what my psychic defect is. 

A religious man who addresses me always assumes that 
I am hostile to his creed. But the fact is that I would give 
all my goods to see what he sees. A mystic assumes that my 
will is set against his revelation, yet I would be his servant 
for the rest of my years if he could admit me to his knowl- 
edge. He never realizes that I am teachable, that I am en- 
vious of his skill in communing with the universe. 

The mystic takes it for granted that he lives in a hostile 
world. He sees before him the windmill of “scientific ma- 
terialism,” a gruesome monster that is very warlike and that 
challenges the mystic, shouting: “I deny that there is con- 
sciousness in the universe. I deny that there is any purpose 
in the universe. I assert that the universe is nothing but an 
aggregate of cruel and meaningless matter. On guard! I 
am going to butcher you.” The mystic, hearing himself 
threatened, replies valorously: “You miscreant, I detect 
your sleazy fallacy, and I deny your major premise. I know 
that man is the hero of a cosmic drama. I dare you to deny 
it. I will prove it upon your vile corpse.” He charges at the 
giant of scientific materialism. 

We bystanders can only see that science is a creaking 
windmill which goes round and round, grinding out a grist 
of observations. We have never heard it utter a syllable of 
denial or assertion about the consciousness of the universe. 
Where is the scientist who says that there is no spirit in the 
cosmos? What book or article asserts such a silly negative? 
Science, of course, continually admits that in its humdrum 
revolutions from fact to fact it never encounters God. . 
Millstones do not come in contact with soul-stuff. But 
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neither do millstones deny soul-stuff. Or, if occasional sci- 
entists have shouted those words of folly, their delusion 
cannot be ascribed to science as a whole. Ask the Millikans 
and Osborns. 

The ordinary mystic conceives of knowledge as a fight, 
He feels some truth in his soul; he feels that his truth js 
impugned; he wants a duel. He supposes that knowledge is 
a matter for bloody action, that knowledge is determined 
by proclaiming a tournament and selecting a queen of dia- 
lectic to rain influence upon the knights and judge the 
prize. He cannot tolerate, he cannot even conceive, the ag- 
nostic method of taking off armor and making a curious 
examination of weapons. 

But there are mystics of another sort. The one whom | 
most admire and envy is A. S. Eddington, who makes an 
outspoken profession of faith in his latest book, “The Na- 
ture of the Physical World”: “We all know that there are 
regions of the human spirit untrammeled by the world of 
physics. In the mystic sense of the creation around us, in 
the expression of art, in a yearning towards God, the soul 
grows upward and finds the fulfilment of something im- 
planted in its nature.” Yet he is aware that the only avenue 
to those regions of the spirit is the human consciousness, 
and he warns us: “The insight of consciousness is not to 
be trusted implicitly. . . . It is hard to say in what form 
perfect truth is to be found.” He does not know that his 
own mental picture represents the universe. 

I once had a dream of a world in which Eddington’s 
way of dealing with opinions was the prevailing mode. 
Men did not allow themselves to “know” anything. For 
convenience in everyday affairs they used expressions like 
“T know that lead is heavier than water,” but they never 
said anything like “I know that two parallel lines cannot 
meet.” This dream came years before I had heard of Ein- 
stein; and I remember thinking as I waked how queer it 
was that men should not affirm their belief about parallel 
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lines. They seemed to me intellectual cowards. Now I un- 
derstand their good sense, for mathematics indicates that 
parallel lines do meet, and at a finite distance. Within 
twenty years I have seen the destruction of unquestioned 
beliefs about the origin of the solar system, about ether, 
about the independence of time and space, about the bound- 
lessness of the universe. I have come to think that my 
dream world was a more seemly place than the intellectual 
arena of our earth. 

How is it possible for a rational being to know anything 
which is not known by a host of other rational beings? One 
of my Christian friends doubts that there is a future life for 
the individual, and one of my non-religious friends feels 
sure that spirits come back from their future life and cer- 
tify to it. All I can do is to decide that I know nothing about 
a future life. The researches of biology have not begun to 
reveal what the life of a plant cell is. So it seems to me im- 
possible to know anything about the cosmic life. I can’t 
even form a tentative opinion. Between my ears I have no 
superheterodynes that can bring in stations which are be- 
yond the outmost suns. I hear no news of the nature of the 
cosmic drama. I cannot tune in on these matters. 

If I should frame an opinion, just to ease my mind, it 
would be contradicted by the opinions of half my friends. 
And it seems absurd to say to them, “I know what I know. 
Surrender to my knowledge.” That attitude of mind seems 
boorish. I prefer my dream world, where it was thought 
uncivilized to pretend to knowledge. In that world nothing 
was considered knowledge unless it made the same irre- 
sistible appeal to all educated minds. “Knowledge of the 
universe” was not claimed by the best people. 

But it is different in Christendom. Here we know that 
the universe knows. We know that everything which oc- 
curs in an active brain is knowledge. 
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THE RELIGION OF JACK DULLBOY 
By CHARLES A. BENNETT 


OW that the banks, like the churches, relax- 
ing the austerity of their code, have begun to 
advertise, your bank and mine are plastered 
with exhortations to thrift. Join the navy and 
see the world; join the bank and watch your money grow. 
If I save so much per week for twenty years, at the end of 
that time I shall have such and such an impressive sum to 
my credit. Now, although I know that the banker’s appeal 
is not disinterested, I have often wondered what would 
happen if twenty years hence I were to walk into my bank 
and deliver myself thus: “My expectation of life is ten 
years. I have no dependents. I am tired of living cautiously 
and penuriously. Now I am going on a glorious spree. | 
have accumulated just enough money to last me for ten 
years at full speed. Please let me have it all.” I picture to 
myself the dismay on the face behind the brass grill. 

For twenty years the bank might have been telling me 
that saving was for my children, or, lacking these, for my 
old age; yet now when I took it at its word the establish- 
ment would have a collective apoplexy. Why? Not merely 
because it would lose some money that it might have in- 
vested with profit to itself, but chiefly because to a banker 
the idea of spending money for enjoyment is a sort of sacri- 
lege. Money, in his philosophy, is not to be spent but to be 
saved. Capital is to breed interest; interest is to be added to 
capital, which is in turn to produce more interest, and so 
on, and so on. Far away on the horizon of progress he sees a 
perfect Everest of capital soaring into the inane. Sublime 
spectacle! Yes, but in the well-known words of Bulwer- 
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Lytton, what will he do with it? The question of course is 
absurd —from the banker’s point of view. It is like asking 
a positivist what he will do when he gets to heaven. For the 
banker there is no financial heaven to be attained: the only 
financial fun he recognizes is the fun of continually get- 
ting ready for a heaven which is never to be enjoyed. 

J am child in all that pertains to the science of economics, 
and I see before me the same gulf of misunderstanding 
when I read alarming reports on over-production. There is 
a surplus of automobiles, a glut of apples, or an excess of 
cotton or steel rails. “Well,” I reflect, in my naive way, 
“why can’t we stop producing cotton and steel rails and all 
the rest of it and have a good time enjoying the fruits of 
our labor?” “Perish the thought!” cries the economist. 
Why: Because then all the people who produce the steel 
rails would be out of work. They wouldn’t have a good time. 
They would starve. Apparently all they can do is to get rid 
of their surplus somehow, by letting it rot or by finding a 
foreign market for it or by selling it to the domestic con- 
sumer on false pretenses, and then return frantically to the 
business of producing—producing more of what they don’t 
want. Maintain production! Very good, Sir. But Bulwer- 
Lytton’s question recurs: what will he do with it? 

The trouble seems to be that we differ fundamentally in 
philosophy, or if you prefer it, in religion. The ideal of 
banker and economist is Work and Production. Mine is 
that of Enjoyment. If I save, it is in order that I may 
spend; if I work, it is in order that I may enjoy the fruits of 
my labor. The ideal of work for work’s sake seems to me 
stupid, inhuman, and, above all, dull. The old saying is 
right: All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 

Everybody, of course, believes that ancient piece of pro- 
verbial wisdom, but, as with Christianity, although every- 
one believes it, few practise it. The religion of Jack Dull- 
boy has indeed captured the Western world. To trace its 
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influence and to run over the list of some of its conquests js 
an agreeable occupation for those who like to turn a mildly 
satirical eye on the human scene. 

I begin with the sphere that lies nearest to me, that of 
the higher education. Let us consider, if we can bear to 
do so again, the aspirant for the degree of Ph.D. He has 
chosen or has had chosen for him the subject of his disserta- 
tion: a Life of the Rev. Theophilus Pringle, an eighteenth- 
century New England parson, as unimportant as he is ob- 
scure, who wrote two volumes of inferior verse, a volume 
of sermons, and a vast number of letters. The grass waves 
above his grave. But it is not going to be allowed to wave 
long. Our candidate writes to various literary journals an- 
nouncing his project and begging the world in general for 
crumbs of information about the aforesaid Theophilus. All 
crumbs will be carefully stored and gratefully acknowl- 
edged. He compiles a laborious bibliography. He amasses 
great heaps of notes on horrid little cards. All day you can 
see him grubbing in the library, poring over the catalogue, 
tormenting the staff with inquiries. In the evening you 
mark him returning homewards, his despatch-case bulging 
with the impedimenta of learning. At the end of two or 
three years, having exhausted himself and Theophilus, he 
will have produced a large type-written volume, which 
will be read by three reluctant professors and then com- 
mitted to eternal oblivion in the vaults of the library. What 
precisely has he accomplished? 

I have no desire to underestimate the value of writing a 
dissertation on even the dreariest topic. You have to define 
your task; you have to do your job thoroughly, to get to 
the bottom of it; you have to weigh your authorities, to 
correlate, to verify. Then from your mass of material you 
have to make a selection and arrange it in the most convinc- 
ing manner. Finally, you acquire a vast amount of miscel- 
laneous information on the way. But these, after all, are 
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by-products, disciplinary by-products, so to speak, which 
any dissertation, dull or interesting, would entail. What of 
the value of the dissertation itself? The defenders of the 
system will reply: It is an original contribution to knowl- 
edge. No one has ever “done” the Rev. Theophilus Prin- 
gle before. And there you have what I should call the pro- 
ductive ideal of scholarship. Knowledge is thought of as a 
sort of coral reef upon which myriads of scholar-insects 
are at work. The function of each is to add his mite to the 
reef. By that standard he is judged. 

But the standard is surely inadequate. A man may have 
added a whole chunk to the reef, and yet he may have done 
nothing to demonstrate or to increase his intelligent under- 
standing of literature. His taste and his judgment may have 
become narrow instead of broad. He may be a walking 
glossary of Shakespeare and blind to the meaning of 
tragedy. What is the good of faultlessly editing two hun- 
dred bad poems if at the end of your job you are still unable 
to distinguish between good poetry and bad? Where is the 
value of a scholarly training that enables you to do every- 
thing with a piece of literature except enjoy it? 

Sometimes when I compare the typical German or 
American work of scholarship with the typical English or 
French, the contrast comes home to me in this way. The 
American scholarly scene is like a pithead: everywhere evi- 
dence of feverish activity—smoke, steam, noise, sweat, 
profound grubbings in the bowels of the earth, great heaps 
of waste, tons of ore mined for the sake of a little metal. 
The English scene is peaceful—to a prejudiced critic even 
sleepy. But the growth of an apple is not conspicuous for 
noise or speed. Only slowly does it assimilate the elements 
proper to it. In good time, when the fruit is ripe and mel- 
low, it will drop off naturally. And it will be good to the 
taste, for it will not have been made; it will have grown. 

Perhaps our Ph.D.’s are Dullboys because, living in the 
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Age of Machines, they think and talk of the machinery of 
scholarship. You don’t expect a machine to understand or 
to enjoy what it is doing; all you require of it is efficiency, 
the production of the greatest quantity of goods in the 
shortest possible time. Most of our graduate schools are 
scholarship factories. But how impoverished for a human 
being is this conception of a factory! What about that other 
ideal of Humane Letters? 

The philosophy of an epoch usually reflects the domi- 
nant ideas of the period. While it may confer on them a 
certain artificial abstractness, it has the advantage of pre- 
senting them for our consideration with clearness and defi- 
niteness. The only philosophy which can be said to com- 
mand any general popular following in America to-day is 
some form of pragmatism or instrumentalism. And prag- 
matism is the philosophy of Jack Dullboy. For this way of 
thinking, all human problems are in their final meaning 
practical. Man is an animal confronting a hostile or recal- 
citrant environment. His task and his duty is to re-mould it 
after the pattern of some social perfection. The world is 
not to be enjoyed, but to be made over. Thought, therefore, 
has a subordinate function. None of your vita contempla- 
tiva for the pragmatist. Away with the life of disinterested 
speculation! We are to cultivate the life of reflection, as in 
science or in philosophy, only so far as the understanding 
of the world is necessary for controlling it. Control—that 
is the magic word. Pragmatism is popular to-day because 
it is a philosophy which seems to have discarded all the 
traditional speculations upon Ultimate Truth and Absolute 
Reality as useless lumber, thereby confirming the suspicion 
of the plain man that your metaphysician is a freakish old 
thing suspended in a basket and gazing at the clouds. We 
have done with that sort of stuff. Philosophy in the hands 
of its pragmatist exponents is essentially practical: it prom- 
ises results; it is to be an instrument of social progress. And 
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so the most popular book on philosophy to-day, Durant’s 
“Story of Philosophy,” ignores, with the exception of the 
chapter on Spinoza, the entire speculative tradition from 
Plato to Hegel and puts the emphasis on philosophy as a 
factor in social and political advance. 

One need not quarrel with any writer who calls attention 
to the bread that philosophy has baked or may yet bake. 
But man cannot live by bread alone, and to confine his in- 
tellectual ambitions to the practical is surely to shut him up 
to dulness. Must his reveries over the past and his dreams 
about the future be limited by the extent to which they may 
help him to solve the practical problems of the immediate 
present? Are the understanding and the enjoyment of the 
world to be dismissed as the idle thoughts of an idle fellow? 
That strikes one as a philosophy proper to the pioneer but 
not to the civilized man. For the pioneer, nature is some- 
thing to be conquered and exploited. He has no time to ad- 
mire the scenery. Trees have to be cut down and stumps 
blasted, rocks cleared away, streams diverted or harnessed, 
hills razed, valleys filled in. But when these elementary 
vital needs have been provided for, then the properly hu- 
man opportunities emerge. And of these not least is the op- 
portunity to appreciate the beauty of the world, to specu- 
late upon the nature of the universe and man’s place in it. 

Dullboy’s tendency to exalt the gospel of hard work and 
exploitation above the gospel of meditation and enjoyment 
appears again in that species of contemporary psychology 
which is on the point of mistaking itself for a philosophy. 
I refer, of course, to behaviorism. For our present reflec- 
tions the point of interest is the way in which the behavior- 
ist asks us to regard human beings. You and I are organ- 
isms. The behaviorist is not concerned with our ideas, emo- 
tions, dreams, plans, even if he grants that such mental 
activities have any existence at all, but with our behavior. 
Thus when he turns philosopher-reformer he does not aim 
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at understanding our minds but at controlling our behavior, 
He likes to talk at great length about infants and what may 
be done with them. For, according to his doctrine, the hu- 
man infant is temptingly plastic: it has no instincts, no sub- 
conscious, no inherent native predispositions. If you catch 
it young enough you can do what you like with it; you can 
condition its reflexes as you please. Even when he comes 
to adults, the behaviorist seems unable to get away from 
this manner of regarding human beings. Just as your con- 
firmed educator is hypnotized by the idea of moulding his 
pupils, so the behaviorist tends to think of human beings as 
animals to be trained, systems of reflexes to be conditioned, 
creatures to be whipped into shape—the shape the behay- 
iorist happens to like. And there you have Dullboy rampant 
again! 

For can anything be duller, more destructive of all sig- 
nificance in the relations between human beings, than this 
external manner of looking at them? It is hateful to be- 
come an object of scientific study. No one wants to be 
treated as “a case,” no one wants to have his “reactions” 
studied, as though he were something in a test tube. Some 
time ago there was an article in one of the magazines on 
“Marriage.” It was the record of ten or twelve “cases” of 
married life, drawn from the writer’s files, each one re- 
ferred to by a number. I thanked heaven that I had not 
been numbered (“numbered” is good) among his friends 
or acquaintances. How detestable to think that all the time 
he was with them he was not trying to enter into their joys 
or their sorrows but was watching them with a cold scien- 
tific eye, prodding them occasionally, perhaps, to elicit some 
reaction which might be noted down in his book. Friend- 
ship is impossible in such an atmosphere. Once you suspect 
that your doctor is treating you as “a case,” as mere clinical 
material, that your employer is trying to exploit you for his 
own ends, that a reformer is trying to re-form you, it is all 
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over between you and him. And too many of the tragedies 
of life are caused by the fact that human beings instead of 
seeking to understand and to appreciate one another persist 
in trying to improve on the Creator’s handiwork by making 
one another over after some preconceived ideal. But a hu- 
man personality is not properly speaking an object for 
scientific study at all, stiil less material to be exploited in 
the interest of teacher, doctor, or reformer. The mere fact 
that the freeman refuses to be so treated is sufficient proof 
that he ought not to be so treated. Minds exist not to wse one 
another but to enjoy one another. An exciting conversation 
in which there is an exchange of ideas and a mutual for- 
warding of thought and emotion is a good example of the 
attitude I mean, an attitude the very opposite of that en- 
couraged by pragmatist and behaviorist. Dullboy in pres- 
ence of another human being asks, What can I do with 
him? The civilized man asks, What can I see in him? 

What is true of prevailing theories of the individual 
holds also for our theories of society. We witness an ex- 
traordinary preoccupation with posterity. It is not the dead 
hand of the past but the unborn hand of the future whose 
pressure we are feeling. In the name of something called 
“the Future of the Race,” we are asked to endure sacrifices 
and costly limitations of personal freedom. The novel and 
startling thing about this modern altruism is that it is not 
our bad but our good qualities that have to go: in the name 
of the great God Posterity we are asked to do violence to 
our decent impulses and to our most prized sentiments. Thus 
we are told that society is carrying too heavy a burden of 
weak and worthless human beings. Our hospitals, our pris- 
ons, our asylums, our infant welfare associations, our multi- 
tudinous charitable agencies, represent a vast outlay of time 
and money and energy upon the salvaging of those who in 
a less sentimental age would have been weeded out by Natu- 
ral Selection. Fortunately, war occasionally intervenes to 
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do for us what we are too tender-hearted to do for our- 
selves. I do not know that any of our pseudo-Darwinians 
so far as to recommend that we should kill off the insane 
and the criminals and let the unfit babies of the slums die, 
but that is where their logic naturally leads. For they are 
dominated by biological ideas of society. The gardener, 
they inform us, does not hesitate to prune the plant and to 
nip off inferior buds in order to produce one or two perfect 
blossoms to exhibit at the flower show. Or, to change the 
figure, an army on the march cannot stop to pick up all the 
sick and the stragglers. Victories are not won that way. The 
weaklings must be left to shift for themselves. And s0, in 
order to produce a race of the Best People, a future society 
of the “fit,” the “unfit” in each generation must go to the 
wall. The only price we have to pay for this consumma- 
tion is that we shall sacrifice our human feelings of pity 
and tenderness and sympathy. 

A simple illustration will make the thing clear. Suppose 
you have two men on a raft, one strong, the other weak. If 
they share their provisions fairly, both will perish. But if 
the strong man takes all the food and lets the weaker die, 
he can save himself. In that event the fitter will have sur- 
vived, and perhaps we shall be told that anyhow one live 
man is better than two dead men. But is that stout survivor 
fit, in any reasonable sense of the word? If he has purchased 
his life at such a cost to the ties that bind men together, is 
he worth having? I should answer No. Two dead men who 
have remained honorable men to the end are better than 
one live man who has sold his right to the name human. 
And so the society of the future may be as biologically fit 
as you like, but if it is to be brought into being only by the 
progressive destruction of pity and kindness and honor, 
then it is not worth working for. Better a community of 
strong and weak, fit and unfit, united by some human bonds 
of sympathy, than the most impressive collection of eupep- 
tic brutes that the biological imagination can conceive. 
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But Dullboy does not see this. His philosophy of useful- 
ness blinds him to it. As the function of the army is to pro- 
duce victories and of the plant to produce fine blossoms, so 
the function of any generation is to produce visible results 
in the way of a contribution to posterity. By its fruits it is 
to be judged. He forgets that society is not an army or a 
breeding station or a greenhouse, that there is no victory to 
be won, no Fat Cattle Show or Flower Show where the 
prize human specimens are to be exhibited. The philosophy 
of enjoyment would say to him that men are not to be 
treated as means to some end not of their own choosing, but 
as ends in themselves, and that the moral bonds of a com- 
munity—fair play, unselfishness, affection, sympathy, mu- 
tual respect, and generosity—are not things to be exploited 
but to be enjoyed. 

This way of putting the argument may become clearer 
by looking for a moment at another example of Dullboy’s 
social philosophy. Run through any one of those books 
written by professional alarmists whose capacity for being 
scared is equalled only by their confidence in eugenics to 
solve all problems, and you will learn that while the fit are 
deliberately limiting the number of their offspring and 
averaging only one and a fraction of a child to the family, 
the unfit are multiplying like guinea pigs. You will also 
learn that it is the duty of the fit to have more children for 
the sake of the nation or the race or whatever it may be. 
This injunction shows a noble concern for the future gen- 
erations, but a strange insensitiveness to the meaning of 
love between the sexes. For this love, in some forms of the 
eugenic programme, is to be used not enjoyed. It is not an 
end in itself, not spiritually self-sufficient; it must produce 
something socially or politically valuable. “Go to, we have 
had two children for ourselves, now we have got to have a 
third for good old Posterity!”? Can dulness and degradation 
go further? 

Thus far I have used the word “religion” loosely, mean- 
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ing by it those convictions by which a man lives, whether 
he has ever clearly defined them or not. It is worth while 
glancing for a moment at religion in its more restricted 
meaning, for the contrast between the two ideals that | 
have called enjoyment and work comes out sharply here, 
and here too Dullboy has left his trail. For one type of 
mind, religion is, in William James’s phrase, “a kind of 
higher excitement.” Religious experience, whether you 
take it in the excesses of the dervish or the medicine man, 
in the intoxications of conversion, or in the exaltation of 
mystic ecstasy, is typically an experience in which man is 
taken out of himself and transported into some world more 
real and more satisfying than that of everyday. Certainty, 
peace, confidence, above all, joy—all uttering themselves in 
one movement of worship, these are the peculiar gifts of re- 
ligion. But to Dullboy this whole mystical side of religion 
is suspect. Higher excitement? Yes, but religious intoxica- 
tion may be as pernicious in its results as the lower forms. 
Your God-intoxicated man may come to believe that he is 
exempt from the restrictions of convention and morality. 
He may squander his powers in emotionalism; he may dis- 
sipate himself in spiritual debauchery. Even if his religious 
life runs to less crude expressions, he may exhaust himself 
in selfish and useless transports, in vacant gazing at what he 
takes to be eternal realities. 

This, to Dullboy, is mediaeval other-worldliness at its 
worst, and he will have none of it. There are, he reminds 
us, two ways of forgetting oneself: one is to become ab- 
sorbed in worship, and the other is to become absorbed in 
work. He prefers the latter. And so he offers us the religion 
of Duty or of Social Service. This says, in effect: “Don’t 
worry about your own salvation. Lose yourself in the task 
of saving others.” And to save them means, specifically, to 
clean up their slums, to cure their diseases, to assure them 
decent food, clothing, and shelter, to educate them, to sub- 
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ject them to improving lectures, to provide them with 
fresh air and athletics and social clubs, to make them good 
citizens and potential members of a Christian brotherhood, 
the Kingdom of God on earth. While all this work is wait- 
ing to be done, it is sheer treachery to cherish the aspira- 
tions of monk or hermit and to cultivate indulgence in ce- 
lestial delights. 

An admirable doctrine, but with what limitations! Mys- 
ticism is condemned because it does not produce socially 
useful results. In the whole programme, there is not a trace 
of religion as a “higher excitement,” religion as spiritual 
holiday, religion as a form of enjoyment, which, like all 
enjoyments, is its own justification. There is nothing here 
but the strenuous moralist’s idealization of sheer industri- 
ousness. 

I may seem to have dwelt too much on the charge of dul- 
ness. Yet I believe that on reflection this term will appear 
just. To preach the gospel of work for work’s sake is sim- 
ply the consecration of routine. “Produce, produce, if it be 
but the most infinitesimal fraction of a product, in God’s 
name produce it!” cried Carlyle. But it is stupid to produce 
merely in order to increase production. To work for leisure 
or for enjoyment is rational; to keep forever turning the 
profits back into the business is to emulate the perpetual 
motion machine. 

To keep enlarging the Cake of Capital, as Mr. Keynes 
cails it, if that Cake is never to be consumed, is no more 
defensible. And what are we to think of a social philosophy 
which condemns each generation in turn to define its wel- 
fare as the promotion of the welfare of the next? Every- 
where the emphasis is on mere usefulness. Human nature is 
to be conditioned, not enjoyed. Scholarship must be pro- 
ductive. Art is suspect unless it edifies. “God,” wrote Pro- 
fessor Leuba, with apparent approval, “is not known, he is 
used.” So religion, too, must produce the goods. But as long 
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as the champions of usefulness fail to answer the question, 
Useful for what? , we may fairly criticise them for asking 
us to be content with unending strenuosity. 

When Adam was cast forth from the Garden of Eden, 
it was said to him: “In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread till thou return unto the ground.” The words imply 
that this was meant as a punishment. It has been left to our 
own time to proclaim that to sweat is at once virtue and 
happiness. 

The futility of such an ideal should be obvious. It is in- 
teresting to speculate on the reasons why its futility has not 
been perceived. The first reason, I think, is ultimately theo- 
logical—-the loss of the belief in heaven. Heaven means 
finality, achievement, peace, enjoyment. As long as men 
believed that this world was a preparation for the next, 
their ardors and their sacrifices had a meaning. Life was 
not all routine. There remained a rest for the people of God 
where they would enter upon the fruits of their labors. But 
many causes have been at work to undermine the belief in 
heaven, not least that scientific naturalism and positivism 
of the last hundred years, which has led men to doubt the 
existence of the supernatural in any form. “One world at 
a time, brother!” has been our motto. Heaven therefore, if 
it was to be found at all, must be found here and now, in 
the only world we were sure of. And that did not prove so 
difficult after all. Everyone must have observed that the 
fun of any undertaking—hunting, exploring, watching a 
play, writing a book, lies less in the dénouement than in the 
process of reaching it. We are sorry when it’s all over. And 
so if we got to heaven, we should probably have our regrets 
for the strenuous days concluded. Perhaps it is as well that 
there is no heaven. In any event, whether there is or not, we 
can still know the thrills and satisfactions of a good fight, 
a stiff climb, a strenuous enterprise. “Never mind, old 
thing,” said the professional sunny man in an undergradu- 
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ate play, “just keep on keeping on!” Absurd? Yes; but that 
sort of appeal to human nature is not wholly unintelligible. 

Secondly, we have to take into account the influence of 
the code of good sportsmanship, a code which powerfully 
affects popular ethics. We are to play, not to win, but for 
the sake of the game. Perhaps there is a perception here 
that there is something vulgar about success. We may re- 
joice momentarily in victory over an opponent, but we are 
a little ashamed of it, or, if not that, at least a little disap- 
pointed. “He that rejoices in victory,” said the old Chinese 
sage, “rejoices in the slaughter of men.” To celebrate our 
own victory is to celebrate the defeat and perhaps the hu- 
miliation of our opponents, and the consciousness of superi- 
ority is somehow less satisfying than the honorable equality 
of the struggle itself. Stretch this attitude, as is so often 
done, and make it apply to life as a whole, and you get a 
philosophy which says in effect: “Don’t be over-eager for 
success. Do not hanker after final achievement, whether 
you call it heaven or Easy Street. ‘Faithful failure’ may be 
as good as victory, for what matters is not victory but the 
spirit in which you play the game. Play the game of life 
hard, whatever post has been assigned to you and whatever 
your fortunes may be, and do not worry about the out- 
come.” This, of course, is not Dullboy’s philosophy. In 
some ways it is profoundly different from his. But it chimes 
in with his doctrine of the value of blind struggle, and just 
because it appeals to whatever is disinterested and heroic in 
us, it prevents the inherent futility of that doctrine from 
being discovered. 

That Dullboy is energetic no one will deny. That he is 
dull—well, if this has not been demonstrated by now, then 
Ihave written in vain. Is there no way in which he can find 
a use for his energy while disowning dulness? Chesterton 
in a striking phrase has given us a clue to the solution. His 
latest volume of Father Brown stories opens thus: 
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“Flambeau, once the most famous criminal in France 
and later a very private detective in England, had long re- 
tired from both professions. . . . After a life of romantic 
escapes and tricks of evasion, he had ended at what some 
might consider an appropriate address; in a castle in Spain, 
. . . For Flambeau, after all his violent adventures, stil] 
possessed what is possessed by so many Latins, what is ab- 
sent (for instance) in so many Americans: the energy to re- 
tire. It can be seen in many a hotel-proprietor whose one 
ambition is to be a small peasant. It can be seen in many a 
French provincial shopkeeper, who pauses at the moment 
when he might develop into a detestable millionaire and 
buy a street of shops, to fall back quietly on domesticity 
and dominoes.” 

“The energy to retire’—that is the phrase I mean. 
There you have it! Let Dullboy call upon his passion for 
more and still more production, upon his devotion to pos- 
terity, upon his zeal for morality, upon his love of hard 
work; let him summon them all to sublimate themselves 
in one final thrust of energy—and let him retire. 
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EYES ON THE SPARROW 
By BROOKS ATKINSON 


HEN Peter Minuit purchased the island of 

Manhattan from the Indians for sixty guil- 

ders, the wild birds who inhabited or vis- 

ited his forested strip of land probably 
never entered into his Dutch calculation. The forests have 
gone; some of the birds remain. We who have squeezed 
our lives into the present steel-and-brick cosmopolis still 
enjoy regular association with them at all times of the year. 
Not in the numbers possible in 1626, I suppose, for a popu- 
lation of 5,970,800 jostling humans and perpendicular real 
estate valued at $14,837,821,953 encroach upon the bird 
civilization considerably. Yet when I read the columns of 
stupendous figures that indicate the size and world prestige 
of New York, I always suspect that the full poetic truth 
escapes them; they concentrate on the most prosaic features 
of our city. To include, among the sober figures of subway 
mileage, car loadings, imports, exports, and harbor traffic, 
the 375 species of birds recorded in the New York City 
region would give it a more engaging aspect. Nearly 200 
species have been discovered in Central Park alone, accord- 
ing to meticulous records kept and studied at the Natural 
History Museum: about 70 species were observed there on 
one day in the height of a recent migration “wave.” Up- 
wards of 230 have been found in an open patch of dump, 
marsh, golf links, and brush on Gravesend Bay. 

But figures are arid; applied to the rippling flow of birds 
through a huge modern city they are neither accurate nor 
illuminating. For birds do not need to be compiled to be 
enjoyed. When a vagrant white-throated sparrow lifts up 
his tranquil voice on a May afternoon in our high-fenced, 
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Greenwich Village garden, mere figures leave us cold. By 
morning he will be off again on his long journey to the 
northern mountains, where his “Peabody, Peabody, Pea- 
body” lulls the woods. But while he remains in our neigh- 
borhood, his round, pellucid notes sway the highest build- 
ings. If all the white-throated sparrows in New York re- 
mained seven days, like Joshua’s vanguard, and upon signal 
sang with a great song, I should expect the walls of Man- 
hattan to fall down flat. Even one white-throat can do con- 
siderable damage. 

To be aware of birds in New York City, therefore, is to 
be aware of free life that beggars the luxury of the Para- 
mount Building and reduces Peter Minuit’s transaction to 
an incident in time. To hear the alarm note of a migrant 
fall from the night sky, to hear the innocent voice of the 
little yellow prairie warbler compete with the whirr of 
traffic through Central Park, to hear the hen-clucking of a 
Florida gallinule in a swampy waste space in Brooklyn, to 
watch a hermit thrush hop inquiringly up the garden to the 
back door of an apartment house—these adventures re- 
claim a man from civility. They are worth our high tax- 
rate although they cost nothing. 

Although the spring months are the most brilliant, no 
month is birdless in the city. All through the winter a com- 
rade and I go regularly afield as if we were living in the 
country—to the Bronx and Van Cortlandt Parks where the 
chickadees, woodpeckers, kinglets, nuthatches, tree spar- 
rows, song sparrows, and purple finches gather, or to Pel- 
ham Bay where ducks—scaup and golden-eyes—dot the 
waves by the thousand. Cramped, jostled, swindled, and 
abused in our up-to-date style of living, we are therefore 
not lost: we are aware: we can feel the first stir of spring 
as quickly as our rural sentinels. Winter before last we felt 
it surprisingly early, before the middle of February; and 
although several snow-storms and weeks of blustering 
weather divided us from May, we had no reason to doubt 
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that first sentient impression. We had gone, on one occasion, 
by subway to Pelham Bay to march along the shore and 
cross the open woods to Hunter’s Island, for there, in the 
winter, we can listen to the deep silence where water birds 
and land birds meet. Fully 10,000 scaup, it seemed, and 
many golden-eyes blackened the surface of the bay in long 
rafts like ledges protruding above tide water. Every win- 
ter we had seen them there in great numbers. But that day 
while we were circling the bay, these wintering ducks were 
inscrutably uneasy—milling round, bobbing up and down 
on the waves ; and occasionally twenty-five or thirty of 
them beat rapidly into the air, an exhilarating spectacle of 
vibrating black and white. They were vivid birds. By con- 
trast with their trim, active bodies, the herring gulls, and 
one huge black-backed gull on a ledge, were overgrown 
and lazy-minded playmates. How warmly the flight of 
ducks stirs the blood! 

Walking the two miles around to Hunter’s Island, we 
were never alone: pheasants sprang startled into the air, 
night herons flopped out of one grove into another, a pair of 
red-breasted mergansers swam and dived offshore, a large 
red-tailed hawk perched like a sentinel in an oak, a swift 
and handsome sparrow hawk shot by, and all the familiar 
winter birds kept us company in the region adjoining the 
busy motor highway. Although the temperature stood at 
freezing and a damp breeze kept the air congealing, the 
birds were mysteriously animated. We could not mistake 
their behavior. Subdued thrills of uneasiness, manifest in a 
thousand ways, indicated that it was no routine day for 
them. Something deep and stirring had happened, we 
thought, or something was on the point of happening. 
Then, as we walked down a ploughed field towards Long 
Island Sound, a robin spoke up clearly. His was the voice of 
a comrade calling—cracking the winter frosts. We hurried 
along. Not one robin but three: not the dingy winter loi- 
terers, but warm-colored, active noisy migrants, hopping 
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smartly around the field, calling brightly from the fence 
rail as if they would awaken the landscape and start the sap 
running by virtue of their own enthusiasm. Later in the 
afternoon an endless, ragged line of crows flapped north- 
ward along the shore on some obscure errand. They, too, 
were in motion—on, on, obedient to that strange, cosmic 
impulse. So spring had dispatched her fuglemen, and they 
blew the welcome summons as loudly within the city as 
outside. Nursing stiff fingers, particularly at lunch time, we 
received all these spring impressions from the birds at sec- 
ond-hand; and it was six weeks and two snow-storms be- 
fore we heard the first bluebird note inside the city limits. 
But those who have listened to the bland first promises are 
not impatient. Time may be limited beneath the dome of 
the Stock Exchange, but it is infinite under the open sky. 
Since most of our birds are not residents, but migrants 
and visitors, the spring months keep our vigilance sorely 
tried. For those of us who live in the heart of the city, Cen- 
tral Park is not only the most convenient but also the most 
fruitful territory to patrol. Flying north by night from 
Staten Island or crossing the Hudson River from New Jer- 
sey, the thrushes and warblers and many of the other birds 
find temporary sanctuary in this vast open space amid the 
roofs of Manhattan: and they spend a day or two resting, 
feeding, and occasionally singing while the usual Park 
loiterers and promenaders are sunning themselves along 
the paths. When visitors crowd the Park, the thrushes and 
warblers are none too happy. Some of the others seem not 
to object; the tiny ruby-crowned kinglets dart swiftly from 
twig to twig, sometimes less than a yard from the heads of 
passers-by. This close association of wild, free birds with 
strolling civilians is always a source of delight to me. 
Three years ago, the migration began in earnest on 
Easter Sunday, when all male New York was parading in 
top hats along the walks. What a commotion on the lake! 
Rowboats, propelled by awkward oarsmen, were crashing 
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and bumping madly. Two motor launches, fairly bursting 
with transfixed humanity, were ploughing solemn courses 
through the water traffic as earnestly as though they were 
crossing a limitless ocean. An Indian, dressed in the war 
finery of the savage, and paddling a department store 
canoe, was the most unhappy figure in this bizarre spec- 
tacle. Excited children, laughing and gesticulating, ran 
along the shore as he laconically twisted through the fleet 
of nervous rowboats—a cartoon in the modernistic fashion. 
But scarcely ten feet from this Easter carousal, the king- 
lets were flitting nimbly through the shrubs and trees. 
Occasionally a pack of young rascals at play unwittingly 
stirred up a hermit thrush as they chased madly through 
the trees. But, in general, the birds in treetops and secluded 
dingles were more self-contained than the rigmarole of 
Sunday Park ramblers. New York rolled off their sleek 
backs like a sooty drop of rain. 

Every year, early in May, the white-throated sparrows, 
who are abundant migrants for fully six weeks, reserve one 
day especially for themselves. As soon as I come into the 
Park, I can hear their pensive melody lifted clear and de- 
liberate above the murky roar of the city. They are every- 
where; they hop across the hard walks like English spar- 
rows and pose while through the glasses we admire the 
white patch on their throats and the yellow line above 
their eyes. Outnumbering the humans in the Ramble, re- 
ceiving confidence from their own numbers, they tip back 
their little heads and sing of the eternities quite as they do 
in the wild fields and mountains where they live in the sum- 
mer. I confess to an overwhelming fondness for white- 
throated sparrows. Some of them always winter within 
range of subway travel; in the autumn and spring they are 
common in the back garden. And in the summer they in- 
tone the spirit of the mountains—hare, glaciated ravines 
and burned-over ridges—more beautifully than any other 
singers. Thus, once or twice every spring, they reclaim 
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Central Park from the city and transmute it into the for- 
ested land where once the Indians dwelled. 

To the uninitiated the presence of so many birds in New 
York comes like an unexpected legacy, transforming com- 
pletely the traditional image of a heartless metropolis. | 
shall not soon forget my first excitement. It was a “catch” 
in Washington Square one evening when I had a new pair 
of binoculars, recklessly purchased that day against an im- 
pending excursion into the country. After dinner in Sixth 
Avenue, I was crossing the Square with a sharp-eyed orni- 
thologist who practises his poetic craft in the most unlikely 
places. The Square was a bedlam of noise and confusion, 
of young ragamufhns playing boisterous games along the 
walks; and the foully cheeping English sparrows in the 
grass plots introduced the main theme for this turgid city 
symphony. “Look there,”? my comrade remarked quietly. 
Hundreds of sparrows were feeding sensually in one of the 
grass plots. But in the midst of them, with a quietude and 
a reserve that made them conspicuous, were two large, 
brownish birds. Through the binoculars I could see them 
clearly—one a gray-cheeked thrush and the other an olive- 
backed, blood brothers of the hermit and jongleurs of the 
more northerly forests. 

During the remainder of the evening at home I was far 
too exhilarated for any form of sustained labor; and I was 
up the next morning before the janitor had washed the 
pavement, before the new sun had spilled over the house- 
tops, and I set out for Central Park. Elevated trains, heavy 
trucks, early-morning laborers and office workers were 
winding up the complicated mechanism of the city for 
another whirl of the commercial day. 

Even as I crossed the bridge at the Park and approached 
the Ramble, searching every patch of greenery, the discord- 
ant undertone of the city reminded me of less lyrical enter- 
prises. Suddenly I saw a greenish bird beside the walk. It 
was a Tennessee warbler, singing. Another tiny bird flew 
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just beyond. It was a redstart. Joining forces with my com- 
panion of the previous evening, I saw thrushes and fly- 
catchers of several varieties, many of the familiar warblers 
and, in particular, the splendid hooded, the gay magnolia, 
the beautiful bay-breasted, the exotic Wilson’s; whilst 
other watchers reported several others. Beginner’s luck: I 
had come to one of the liveliest sessions of the season. But 
it seemed outrageously simple for a complicated metropo- 
lis. When I put away the binoculars at half past nine and 
crossed to the surface-car tracks, the day seemed already 
exhausted. All that came afterwards was anticlimax. And 
that would be one of the perils of bird excursions in the 
city if it were not actually the hope—the hope that some of 
the beauty, alertness, and competence of birds might seep 
into our own scattered living. 

If we understood birds completely, we should accept the 
presence of rare visitors as modestly as they do. But identi- 
fying rare birds appeals not only to our love of beauty but 
our vanity; we take pride, mixed with amazement, in add- 
ing to our city acquaintance birds common to distant re- 
gions. For reasons impossible to explain, vagrant warblers 
drift into Central Park every year and remain there for a 
day or two, quite unconscious of the stir they occasion. Two 
years ago the star of this picaresque drama was the entranc- 
ing cerulean- warbler, native chiefly to the Ohio Valley 
and western New York State, not recorded since 1885 in 
Central Park. Beautifully light blue and pure white, sweet 
in disposition, he quickly won the hearts of all who saw 
him. Fortunately, one of the two early morning prowlers 
who had discovered him roused me by telephone and told 
me precisely where to look for him. When I reached the 
Park an hour or two later, he had apparently moved away; 
I could see him in none of the likely places. For two hours 
I searched the treetops as well as the thickets, and I in- 
quired the latest bulletin from every birdist in sight. Just 
as | was on the point of leaving the Park, disappointed, a 
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lad came rushing breathlessly with the news that the ceru- 
lean was visible again. He was gone before we could rush 
back to the honored tree. A calamity! Fifteen minutes 
later by the merest chance, I caught a glimpse of him bath- 
ing his white breast high up in the greenery of a beech tip; 
and there he remained amiably for half an hour while we 
capitulated to his simple beauty. When the rare mourning 
warbler appeared one morning late in May, I had similar 
good fortune in finding him according to telephoned direc- 
tions, and making his acquaintance. Those are the experi- 
ences that command our loyalty to Central Park and 
convince us that the possibilities of city life are not super- 
ficially exhausted. 

Being unconcerned with matters of rental and social ad- 
vantage, the New York City birds flourish in several places 
ignored by silk-stocking gentry. Despite its contemptible 
landscape, Dyker Heights in a far corner of Brooklyn re- 
mains the most advantageous place in town to watch the 
progress of bird travel. Quarantine lies a mile or two off- 
shore, where the fleet liners wait in the harbor fog and tugs 
puff impertinently up the Narrows, and where Henry 
Hudson dropped anchor three hundred years ago, smelling 
the sweet odors of a vineland Manhattan. Nearby is Fort 
Hamilton, where men and army mules are quartered. 
Dyker Heights is largely a dump. Its little patch of woods 
is strewn with rusty cans; the marsh is heaped round with 
a barrier of cast-off automobiles. Although the subway has 
been recently extended within walking distance and a 
small city golf links has been laid out on the drier land, 
Dyker Heights is in no sense aesthetically inviting. But 
situated at the head of Gravesend Bay and on a direct m- 
gration route from Staten Island, it offers refuge for the 
sea birds and shore birds as well as the singers, and year 
after year it yields a larger company of wild birds than any 
other place in New York City. Furthermore, the incon- 
gruous character of this rough, marshy area makes it pos- 
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sible to see them well. They cannot retreat to dense thickets, 
and they cannot wander far among the trees. But time is 
limited. For the land-improvers are already hard at work 
with a fleet of motor trucks, filling in, levelling off; and 
within a year or two the best bird land in New York will be 
transformed into a respectable park—high, dry, and dull, 
sightly and wingless. 

The birds behave naturally there. The Wilson snipe 
springs panic-striken into the air, flying his vertiginous 
course and crying “scape, scape” piteously; the black duck 
lashes the water into foam when we disturb him; the coot 
stolidly paddles around; the gallinule clucks mysteriously 
amongst the reeds; the yellow-legs leap from the marsh 
and, uttering their melancholy notes, square off for the 
north land over the housetops; the kingfisher hovers over 
a slimy pool like a spider suspended from heaven; swallows 
dash in swift courses from sky to grass land—all as they 
might do in open country. Bobolinks walk in the grass or 
sing from the reeds. Waders run along the strip of beach or 
in the stagnant marsh just behind. Gulls, terns, ducks lie 
offshore in their seasons. Hawks fiercely patrol the waste. 
Sometimes the short-eared owl hunts there. In the midst of 
what fabulous riches these engrossed golfers play! 

During the month of May when the migration is heavi- 
est, we become fanatics on a single aspect of Nature rather 
than acolytes at the high altar. And despite the gorgeous- 
ness of the migration carnival, I am always a little relieved 
when it is over; when, walking in the country, I can begin 
to enjoy the full wonder of trees, clouds, and flowers—ask- 
ing nothing and receiving much. In June only straggling 
migrants tip through the Park; for two or three weeks 
more, the migrating waders enliven the beaches. But, like 
the tired workers in the office buildings, most of the birds 
are in fresher country than the city affords. 

We are scarcely back from our vacations, however, be- 
fore the birds come trickling back through the swamp in 
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Van Cortlandt Park, the waste “jungle” and thickets of 
the Botanical Gardens, and the summer-bleached Ramble 
of Central Park. Silent after their moulting period, they 
have lost much of their spring glamour; the instinct of 
migration is less vivid. But the harbor and the beaches flow 
with winged life. Before the end of August, while punc- 
tilious people are still out of town and their house tele- 
phones still disconnected, the beaches of Staten Island are 
full of bird migrants. We go prospecting again. Gulls and 
terns keep up an endless traffic as we ferry across the har- 
bor. They may be fastidious about their nesting sites, but 
they are not distressed by the tugs, ferries, and coastwise 
steamers, and the inscrutably reserved ocean liners that 
plough through the bustle of local shipping. 

Walking along the Staten Island beach, we can still 
watch the liners steaming silently through the haze, phan- 
toms of distant ports, while the shore birds from the far 
North run with the surf or paddle along the mudflats close 
at hand. Sanderlings, “twinkle-toed” and thoroughly en- 
gaging; innumerable sandpipers and plover in autumn 
plumage; ruddy turnstones, still handsome in spite of their 
fading colors, fly up as we stroll along. Great blue herons 
beat a dignified, unhurried retreat over the flats, lower their 
dangling legs into the shallow water and then come to rest 
with no change perceptible in the line of their motion. For 
whatever they may be doing, the great blues never step 
beyond the border of some perceptible heron design. They 
are birds no one can ignore. Theirs is an ease born of mar- 
vellous experience and instinct in marshes and salt-water 
hollows. In fact, most of the shore birds speak eloquently 
of a life that barely touches human existence, like the bleak 
and naked spray-drenched headlands where lighthouses 
gaze across the sea. To come upon shore birds after two or 
three months in the company of land birds is to yield more 
in wonder than understanding. 

Thus, through the autumn and into the depths of the 
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i ird population continues to change every day 
—— ph have dropped into the bays for the 
Wi he and the purple finches, the tree sparrows, the nut- 
ents and woodpeckers have settled again in the parks. 
Do the perching birds prefer the city in winter; in — 
ure are they urbanized? Go far afield in these — 
months, search the grassy and the bushy patches where see 
food abounds and you will find fewer individuals and spe- 
cies than the New York birdists have access to by subway. 
My long excursions, even to the frost-tipped —- 
have always been numerically less fruitful. In the we : e 
winter birds are concentrated, and the parklands and bo- 
tanical gardens supply an abundance of food; but I suspect, 
unscientifically, that like civilized man they enjoy the com- 
radeship and the resources of the city winter. 
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THE REVOLUTION IN SCIENTIFIC 
INTERPRETATION 

Tue Nature oF THE PuysicaL Worxp, dy A. S. Eppincron, Macmillan Co, 
Everyone knows that an extraordinary revolution in the scientific 
interpretation of the material universe has occurred in the last 
fifteen or twenty years, and is still in progress. Professor Edding- 
ton’s book deals with both the nature of these changes and their 
philosophic consequences. To explain the new points of view to the 
non-technical reader is far from easy, and the greater portion of 
his volume is devoted to this task with conspicuous success. 

An exposition of the principle of relativity and its consequences 
occupies much of the first half of his book. The lucidity and accu- 
racy with which this is handled, with no more than the occasional 
introduction of the simplest diagrams, and hardly a single mathe- 
matical formula, are remarkable. [wo intervening chapters discuss 
the older, but equally elusive, concept of entropy—that strange 
property which belongs, not to the individual atom, but to those 
aggregates of innumerable particles which constitute observable 
bodies, and measures the degree of approximation of their arrange- 


ment to a random, rather than an “organized” state. This might & 


appear to be removed from ordinary affairs; but it is most inti- 
mately connected with the existence of processes in nature which 
run one way only (such as were suggested by the famous remark 
of J. P. Morgan about the difficulty of unscrambling eggs) and 
with our own sense of becoming something other than we were, 
and of the essential difference between the past and the future. 
Eddington’s treatment of the problem is again good, especially 
his explanation why in dealing with great numbers “chance is the 
best warrant for certainty.” It may be doubted, however, whether 
the shuffling of a pack of cards is the best illustration of the intro- 
duction of a random distribution, for each card has an obvious !n- 
dividuality. Shaking together two handfuls of black and white 
sand, in which the grains are all alike except for their color, might 
have been a better example. After one more good shake, all the 
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white grains might come down on the right side, and all the black 
ones on the left; but we need not consider such a probability seri- 
ously. 

After this strenuous mental exercise, the chapter on “Man’s Place 
in the Universe” will come as a refreshment to many readers. 
Consideration of the probability of the existence of planetary sys- 
tems among other stars leads him to claim that while other bodies 
may have been or are destined to be inhabited by conscious races, 
“at the present time our race is supreme,” as the only conscious 
organisms in the universe. To this claim the reviewer would demur, 
while admitting its possibility. Jeans has presented arguments 
(based on the eccentricity of the orbits of double stars) which 


_ suggest that the number of close encounters between stars, to which 


we may look for the formation of planetary systems, has been 


_ much greater than Eddington here assumes. Nor is it sure that life 


on older worlds has probably disappeared. 

The fifty pages upon the Quantum Theory—old and new— 
give a clear view of the complications into which modern physics 
has been led by the dual character of light and other radiation— 
which behaves in some ways as if it consisted of waves, and in others 


_ as though it were composed of separate particles, or quanta, so that 
_ Eddington, inspired by Lewis Carroll, coins the word “wavicle” 
' to describe it. The very recent discovery that electrons, too, act like 
_ “wavicles” came just in time for inclusion, as did also Heisenberg’s 


® very important “principle of indeterminacy.” This principle— 


which may have an even deeper influence on scientific philosophy 


_ than that of relativity—is, in the reviewer’s judgment, best de- 
_ scribed in Born’s phrase—“the principle of limited measurability.” 


We can observe a large body, such as the moon, by means of light 


which, when impinging upon it, does not produce any perceptible 
| effect upon its motion. “It does not hurt the moon to look at it,” as 


Eddington puts it. But an electron is so small that a single quantum 
of radiation (which is the smallest quantity which can interact with 
it) will, by this very interaction, produce a considerable interference 
with its motion. It follows from this that it is impossible to meas- 
ure, by any physical experiment, just where the electron was at any 
given instant, and at the same time just how fast it was moving. 


p And the very fact of the observation has altered its motion, so that 
prediction for the future can be made only with limited accuracy. 
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The consequences are more remarkable than appears at first. If jt 
is impossible, by any physical observation, to find the exact position 
and velocity of a particle, these terms have no physical meaning— 
just as relativity has taught us that absolute velocity and absolute 
simultaneity have no place in the physical world—and the con- 
ception of a chain of precise causal relations connecting the whole 
history of the past and future with the exact state of the universe 
at a given instant must apparently be abandoned. 

There exist, however, precise mathematical relations developed 
by Schrédinger and others, which define the probability of differ- 
ent events—for example, that an electron will be at a particular 
point. These probabilities suffice to build up predictions of the be- 
havior of ordinary bodies which, though not rigorously exact, have 
the same crushing weight of statistical probability—or practical 
certainty—that is illustrated by the example of the grains of sand. 

The philosophical implications of the new theory have not yet 
been fully worked out. Professor Eddington, in the latter part of 
his book, finds them of aid in the development of an idealistic 
point of view, which would deserve a long discussion by a critic 
competent in this technical field. It may be noted, however, that 
on the central question of free will, Eddington postulates that “in 
the physical part of the brain immediately affected by a mental 
decision there is some kind of interdependence of behaviour of the 
atoms which is not present in inorganic matter” so that human ac- 
tions are, in a degree at least, free from the statistical determinism 
which has already been discussed. This is, of course, the frank as- 
sumption of a vitalistic standpoint. No one can gainsay it, on the 
basis of our present knowledge; but those who, like the reviewer, 
find it possible to believe in practical human self-determination 
while denying metaphysical freedom of the will, will regard the 
postulate as unnecessary. 

One of the finest passages in the book comes near its close, 
where in the discussion of “Science and Mysticism” an extract 
from Lamb’s standard treatise on hydrodynamics dealing with 
“The Generation of Waves by Wind” is contrasted with Rupert 
Brooke’s line— 

There are waters blown by changing winds to laughter. 
The subsequent argument for the value of other human exper'- 
ences than those which form the subject matter of science, though 
very effective, is hardly necessary. 
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Professor Eddington’s book may be heartily recommended to 
all readers who desire to understand the present attitude of physi- 
cal science, and its bearing upon philosophical questions. It is writ- 
ten with all the brilliancy of style which characterized his earlier 
works. Many passages demand close and sustained thought, but the 
admirable clearness of exposition spares the reader more than he is 
likely to realize. Only one error need be noticed. By a slip of the 
pen the theory that the solar system owes its origin to the passage 
of another star close to the sun, is credited to Jeans, instead of 
Chamberlin. As a piece of book-making, the volume is excellent. 


Henry Norris 


DEFENSE OF POETRY 


Tue Goop Estate or Poetry, 5y CuHauncey Brewster Tinker, Little, 
Brown & Co. 

Tue GarMENT OF Praise, 6y ELEANoR CHILTON amd HERBERT 
Acar, Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


“TE Good Estate of Poetry” is an uncommonly opportune book. 
For it is, in effect, a critical survey of certain much discussed con- 
temporary attitudes towards poetry. No one who reads it will 
doubt for an instant that its author has strong convictions. But 
strong convictions in these contentious days seldom find expression 
in the leisured, urbane tradition of the period which Professor 


_ Tinker has made peculiarly his own, and the volume owes half its 
_ effectiveness to the temper in which its scrutiny is carried on. For 


charm of style, delightful irony and humor, sane judgment, and a 
deep sense of spiritual values have seldom been more happily 
blended than in this book. It consists of a series of eight essays, re- 
lated in such fashion that an unusual variety of treatment is com- 
bined with a definite unity of aim. The essays have been written, 
as the preface states, in the execution of “one continuous plan—to 


| examine certain tendencies in poetry and criticism against the back- 


ground of what may be termed the tradition of English literature.” 
What these tendencies are is clear enough from the descriptive sub- 
headings of the several essays: The Biographical Approach to 
Poetry; The Psychological Interpretation of Poetry; Poetry and 
its Sources; The Literary Movement; Poetry and Nationalism (or, 
Is our Literature American? ); Poetry and the Fashions; Poetry 
and Faith; Poetry and the Reader. And the reader of the list will. 
guess, and guess correctly, that the book is, for one thing, a fresh 
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and timely Defense of Poetry against the vagaries of some of its 
well-meaning but mistaken friends. Its matter is too rich and varied 
for a summary. But a résumé of one or two chapters may give at 
least an inkling of its interest. 

The themes of the first two essays—“the subtle and elusive re- 
lations between the facts of biography and the fabric of poetry,” 
and the current mania for “psychiatrizing” poetry and poets—are 
already known to readers of THE YALE REviEw, in which the 
substance of these essays has appeared. The third essay, on “Poetry 
and its Sources,” gives aid and comfort to those of us who believe, 
with the author, that “if our pleasure in a work of art is to rise 
above a mere naive wonder at it, there must be profit, and, for that 
matter, a subtler wonder, in learning some of the stages in the 
process by which it came to be.” And Mr. Tinker deftly illustrates, 
through a brief study of Keats’s use of his materials in two stanzas 
of “Isabella,” that “magnetic and assimilative tendency among the 
atoms of memory [which] is one of the chief marks of creative 
power in a poet.” And Shelley’s experience in writing “Epipsy- 
chidion” is tellingly used to demonstrate the need of following a 
poet “through his imaginative and creative experience,” if we are 
to understand his poem. Source-hunting merely for the sake of dis- 
covering sources is, like unriddling detective stories, an absorbing 
sport. If it contents itself with the minor triumph of detection and 
stops with that, it is barren. Used as Mr. Tinker would have it 
used, it becomes an avenue towards the apprehension of the miracle 
of art. 

I am not sure that the chapter on “The Literary Movement” is 
not, in some ways, the most salutary in the book. I wish there were 
space to quote the paragraph (on page 85) about the supposed 
responsibility of the American people (freely granting that “it is 
we who have given the world movies and chewing gum, the 
Eighteenth Amendment and ice-cream soda, bill-boards like the 
walls of Babylon, and lies as vivid as the flames of Hell”), for 
much that is awry in our literature. Even more should I like to 
quote the succeeding paragraph, with its indictment of our loose 
employment of “that scientific patter about the ‘evolution’ of lit- 
erature, and poetry as ‘reflecting its environment,’ which has been 
so peculiarly characteristic of modern criticism and scholarship.” | 
refrain from these because I cannot refrain from the next: 
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It is perhaps time to remind ourselves that the poet is a divine accident. 
He does not appear as a response to any natural conditions which may be 
prepared by a cultured and hopeful community. It is to be feared that he 
does not even come in answer to prayer, though there are few to be found 
in any age, perhaps, who pray over poetry. When the miracle does occur 
and the poet comes, he certainly does not adapt himself to his environment. 
He is usually found to be an Ishmael all his days, a prophet with a lodge 
in some vast wilderness. Even when he lives among us and shares our daily 
life and our daily bread, there is a strangeness about him to remind us that 
he is not of the world. He is anything but an exponent of the community. 
As well might we speak of a poet as the square root of the average citizen. 
In truth it is possible to make too much of the “literary movement”— 
and so on through the rest of a provocative chapter, followed by 
the no less provocative answer to the question: “Is our Literature 
American?” 

The remaining essays, which contain some of the most thought- 
ful criticism in the volume, must be left untouched. Enough has 
been said, I hope, to make it clear that “The Good Estate of 
Poetry” is too challenging a performance to leave its readers 
wholly at ease in Zion. But it also, like its writer’s beloved parson, 
allures to brighter worlds, and leads the way. 

“The Garment of Praise” touches at many points the same 
themes which are treated in “The Good Estate of Poetry.” It is 
an intensely honest, sincere, and in many respects courageous book. 
It rests its case upon fundamentals, and it is inspired by an almost 
passionate belief in its contentions. It is worthy of the utmost re- 
spect, and the justification of an emphasis here upon its defects 
rather than on its virtues lies in the conviction that its authors have 
something to say which is well worth hearing, but which might be, 
and should be, more effectively said. 

The book falls into three parts. The first, in two chapters, deals 
with the Nature of Poetry; the second, in seven chapters (includ- 
ing 240 of the 393 pages of the book), with English Poetry and 
English History; the third, once more in two chapters, with Poetry 
and the World of To-day. The titles of the chapters are a little 
strained, and with their somewhat emotional connotations run the 
risk of repelling readers of a cool, judicial bent of mind. The 
book leaves an impression of undue length, chiefly, perhaps, be- 
cause little restraint is exercised upon expression. I shall not illus- 
trate; but both its authors have the trick of using more words than 
are needed to convey their meaning, with a consequent loss of both 
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precision and lucidity. The generalizations are sometimes larger 
than the facts on which they rest seem to warrant, and the treat- 
ment as a whole is characterized rather by vigor than by clarity of 
thought. 

The enterprise of Part Two—the establishment of the complex 
relations between English poetry and English history through fif- 
teen centuries—is one of the most difficult and, if accomplished, 
one of the most rewarding of all undertakings in the larger field of 
critical interpretation. It demands encyclopaedic knowledge, not 
only of history (in its narrower sense) and of literature, but also of 
everything whatsoever that through a millennium and a half has 
poured into the stream of European civilization. Even more im- 
peratively it demands a mastery of synthesis possessed by few 
minds at any period. And one feels as one reads that the synthesis 
has not been accomplished—that, in the book, the currents of his- 
tory and poetry still run side by side (with illuminating flashes 
across from one to the other), but seldom really merge. The at- 
tempt is a rather splendid one, but it is too ambitious for immediate 
accomplishment. 

But the main thing is that the book does, in its way, turn fresh 
thought upon stock notions. Throughout it, too, one comes upon 
passages which are memorable for either content or form. And 
the independence, devotion, and fine ambition which underlie it 
should, with riper judgment, produce distinguished work. 


Joxun Livincston Lowes 


AMERICAN HISTORY VISUALIZED 


Tue Paceant oF America, edited by R. H. THe Marcu or 
Commerce, 4y M. Kerr; THe Winninc oF Freepom, 4y W. Woon and 
R. H. Gasrier; In Derense or Liperty, 6y W. Woop and R. H. 
GasrieL; oF THE RepusBtic, dy F. A. Occ; Makers oF A 
New Nation, by J. S. Bassett; AMERICAN IpEaxism, dy L. A. WEICLE; 
Tue American Spirit in Art, Sy F. J. Matuer, Jr., C. R. Morey, and 

W. J. Henverson; Yale University Press. 
THeEsE volumes form.an important group in a series of fifteen 
which will cover the entire history of the United States. Only 
three volumes now remain to be issued before the project is com- 
plete, and the series will then contain the largest and most instruc- 
tive body of pictorial Americana ever brought together. There 's 
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nothing else of the sort that approaches it in scope and quality. 
The eleven thousand pictures which are incorporated in these vol- 
umes represent a visualization of every important event and per- 
sonage in the history of the United States from the landing of the 
Pilgrims to the present day. 

These portrayals, moreover, cover the history of the nation in 
its broadest interpretation. The editors have not regarded history 
as “past politics” alone. They have looked upon it as the record of 
American achievement not only in statesmanship and public ad- 
ministration but in industry and commerce, in art and literature, 
in education and in the steady approach to a realization of the na- 
tional ideals. For this reason, the volumes make appeal to a wide 
variety of people—to artists and architects, to students of life and 
letters, to those whose flair is for the annals of manufacture and 
trade, and, most of all, to the intelligent citizen who aspires to be 
well-informed concerning his country’s history without spending 
a whole lifetime at it. 

If there were any doubts concerning the advantages of present- 
ing history in visual form, these volumes have dissipated it. They 
prove that a single picture can frequently stamp upon the mind an 
impression which could not be conveyed by a dozen pages of 
printed text. Most readers of history have imagination, of course, 
and some of them make use of it as they go along; but it is always 
difficult for anyone to project himself back into an environment 
the last vestiges of which disappeared long before he was born. It 
isa great help, therefore, when human imagination can be stimu- 
lated by the reproduction of maps, paintings, sketches, portraits, 
photographs, drawings, cartoons, and other illustrative material 
such as the editors of this series have brought together in profu- 
sion. Profusion, by the way, does not in this case imply lack of dis- 
crimination. For every illustration incorporated in these volumes a 
half dozen have been considered and rejected. The results are ap- 
parent in high standards of historical fidelity and artistic merit. 

Illustrations, of course, cannot be made to tell the whole story. 
They have to be articulated one with another, and this is done by 
the interspersing of narrative. Half the space in the “Pageant,” 
perhaps more than half, is, accordingly, filled with printed text, 
the purpose of which is to provide the sequence and, in some cases, 
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to supplement the illustrations. To do this in such a way that the 
prose would not serve merely as an anti-climax to the pictures has 
been no simple task; but it has been performed with commendable 
skill. 

While the several volumes in the series deal with a variety of 
themes, they are uniform in method of presentation and measur- 
ably so in their excellence. Yet each volume is adapted to its par- 
ticular theme, which means that each has some outstanding features 
not possessed by the others. “The March of Commerce,” for ex- 
ample, is especially strong in its collection of maps, in pictorial 
models of ships and other agencies of transport, and in materials 
relating to the history of communication. The volumes on “The 
Winning of Freedom” and “In Defense of Liberty” deal mainly 
(but not altogether) with wars and the implements of warfare, 
some splendid plates in color having been specially prepared for 
insertion. “Builders of the Republic” and “Makers of a New Na- 
tion” are chiefly biographical, as their titles imply, with reproduc- 
tions of many notable portraits and an extraordinary array of car- 
toons which are both instructive and amusing. One might suppose 
that a volume entitled “American Idealism” would hardly lend 
itself to visual methods of presentation; but the reader will find 
that the growth of such ideals as religious toleration and universal 
education is made quite as vivid in this volume as the evolution of 
agriculture or industry has been in others. The volume on “The 
American Spirit in Art” embodies an achievement of quite unusual 
interest and value. Nothing akin to it has ever been done before, 
for the book includes within its three hundred and forty pages the 
best examples of American art in all its phases—portraiture, land- 
scape painting, murals, engraving, sculpture, and music, with a 
chapter on social and political caricature thrown in for good meas- 
ure. Doubtless this volume would be adjudged the best in the 
series; but in so adjudging it one should remember that no other 
field of American life lends itself so readily to quick visualization. 

All in all, “The Pageant of America” inaugurates something 
of a new era in the methods of teaching and learning history. Pic- 
tures have long since been used to illuminate historical text; but 
here the graphic representations take the major réle, and text be- 
comes a secondary character in the drama of national evolution. 
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Visual education is still in its infancy; but these volumes demon- 
strate the great possibilities with which it is endowed. There are 
some things, no doubt, which can never be mastered by using the 
._ase of sight alone, and, in any event, the scanning of illustrations 
must be synchronized with appropriate processes of thought in 
order to be profitable at all. But to any reader of reflective inclina- 
tions the several volumes of the “Pageant” will prove a delightful 
avenue to the understanding of American history. 


WILuraM B. Munro 


LIFE AND TIMES OF HENRY VIII 

Henry THE Eicutn, dy Francis Hackett, Horace Liveright. 

Tus is a brilliant book, and it presents a very vivid and colorful 
picture of the man and the times with which it deals. It will be— 
we are credibly informed that already it has been—very widely 
read. The probabilities are that it will do much to determine the 
popular conception of Henry the Eighth. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant to inquire how it ranks as history. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that Mr. Hackett has ad- 
dressed himself to his task with a genuine desire to ascertain the 
truth and to reveal it. He has read diligently in the state papers, 
the diplomatic correspondence, the contemporary diarists, and the 
chroniclers, and if he does not cite chapter and verse for his state- 
ments, it is pretty obvious that he has them ready at hand. He has 
not always used his material with discrimination. At times he seems 
to forget that there were liars abroad, even as long ago as the six- 
teenth century. But he has, nevertheless, built his narrative upon a 
foundation of wide and careful research. 

There is not much to quarrel with in his statement of facts. But 
truth in history is not assured by the stringing together of facts, 
even of facts which in themselves are true. Since only a small per- 
centage of the ascertainable facts can in any case be used, it is the 
selection of the facts for use which mainly determines the truth of 
the narrative proceeding from them. There was a Henry the 
Eighth who had six wives and a deal of trouble about them. It is 
this Henry which Mr. Hackett portrays to us. But there was also a 
Henry the Eighth who established the Tudor state, who launched 
the national church, and who founded the British navy. What of 
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him? There was a Henry who was a tyrant and a libertine, as Mr. 
Hackett is at some pains to show us. But there was also a Henry 
who was an athlete, a musician, a poet, an orator of no mean 
ability, a born leader of men, the darling of his people, bluff King 
Hal. What of him? There was a Henry, since Mr. Hackett wil] 
have it so, who “grouped world facts around a personal desire.” 
There was also a Henry who found England a small island power, 
and who ranged her among the great nations of Europe. What of 
him? Mr. Hackett does not tell us. He hardly conveys even the 
suspicion that there was such a man. Yet in the long view it is cer- 
tainly this second Henry who matters. Not what the man did with 
his women, but what he did for the development of England con- 
stitutes his valid claim to remembrance. Mr. Hackett can maintain 
if he likes that the England which emerged from Henry’s rule was 
not of his making, though he will have to reckon with a formidable 
array of scholarly opinion to the contrary if he does. He will also 
have to face the difficult job of reconciling such a position with his 
conception of Henry as an absolute tyrant. As a matter of fact, he 
ignores the question. We are, however, much too well assured of 
his integrity of purpose to classify him with those who would wil- 
fully destroy a king to make a popular biography. 


ConyYErs READ 


COLONEL HOUSE AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 

Tue Intimate Papers oF Cotonet House, arranged by Cuarves Seymour, 

vols, ttt & iv, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

For Professor Seymour’s judicious and painstaking work in this 
arrangement of “The Intimate Papers of Colonel House” I have 
nothing but admiration. When I think of the mass of documents, 
notes, memoranda, and correspondence he must have read 
through, not once or twice but many times, bearing in mind their 
intrinsic and permanent interest as distinguished from their value 
as controversial material, I am amazed at the lucidity and the 
sequence of his narrative. None save a trained historian could 
have coped with a task so great; and no trained historian could 
have accomplished it successfully without a keen sense of con- 
temporary as well as of historical values. To Professor Seymour 
all students of American belligerency in the Great War, and of 
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the part played by the United States in fashioning the peace, owe 
a debt of respectful gratitude. 

To me, who knew something of Colonel House’s aims and 
methods during the period covered by these volumes and espe- 
cially at the time of the armistice and of the Paris Conference, 
this documented narrative is a source of deep satisfaction. Those 
of us who saw “the Colonel” at work and got glimpses of his in- 
ner mind, have never doubted that, if the full truth were known, 
his detractors and traducers would be made ashamed. How long 
it would take for the truth to come out we could not guess. It 
may not have been wholly revealed even now; for these volumes 
contain but a small proportion of the evidence available. Yet, in 
all writing of history, a distinction needs to be made between what 
I may call the photographic and the synthetic truth. It is to the 
credit of Professor Seymour that he has given no more of the 
photographic truth than the public at large needs for its guidance, 
but has rather sketched with a firm hand the main lines of a story 
which future students may wish to fill in with a precision of de- 
tail that would now be bewildering. 

Colonel House was, and fortunately is, one of the most re- 
markable men whom the United States has ever produced. In 
practical wisdom and in clearness of insight he had few equals 
among the statesmen who wrought in the smithy of Destiny dur- 
ing the years of war and at the peace. In nothing was he greater 
than in his voluntary self-subordination to his friend and chief, 
President Wilson. It is certainly true that, without House, Wood- 
row Wilson would never have climbed the pinnacle of fame on 
which he stood from 1917 to 1919; and it is equally certain that, 
but for Woodrow Wilson’s confidence in him, House would never 
have been able to do the great work he actually did. As a friend, 
House wrestled with Wilson even more doughtily than these “In- 
timate Papers” suggest. At times he dealt with him so “faith- 
fully” that a lesser man than Wilson might have taken umbrage. 
Yet never for a moment did House waver in his entire loyalty to 
the President—as I have good reason to know—rnor is he less 
loyal to his memory than he was to his living person. If intriguers, 
mischief-makers, and self-seekers succeeded at last in affecting 
Woodrow Wilson’s mind, their sorry triumph was attributable 
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rather to his failing health than to an error of judgment into 
which he would hardly have fallen had he remained mentally 
robust. History will bracket the two men together as they were 
bracketed together in the years of their fruitful collaboration. 

If the final tragic estrangement—on President Wilson’s part— 
be left out of account, Wilson’s two chief mistakes may be set 
down to circumstances which deprived him of House’s counsel at 
critical moments. The first of those moments was when, in Octo- 
ber, 1918, the President appealed for a vote in favor of the Ad- 
ministration at the impending November election, House being 
then in or about to land in Europe. From this appeal—and from 
the rebuff it invoked—arose, I believe, most of the difficulties 
which the President subsequently encountered at home, down to 
and including the rejection of the peace treaties. The second mo- 
ment came towards the beginning of the Paris Peace Conference 
when House was stricken down by influenza and was incapaci- 
tated from exerting an influence that might have been decisive 
upon the organization of the Conference itself. By the time 
House recovered, President Wilson had become involved in all 
kinds of first-hand negotiations on questions which he did not and 
could not be expected fully to understand, with men like Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, and Sonnino, for whom he was no match 
on their own ground. House would have kept him out of the front 
line and would have persuaded him to remain in reserve, as ulti- 
mate arbiter, while House himself and others did the front line 
work. This was a disaster of the first magnitude to Wilson, to the 
Peace Conference, and to the peace. 

But when all is said and done, Professor Seymour’s volumes 
contain the record of a great partnership. I have no fear that any 
subsequent publication of documents from other quarters will 
avail seriously to modify the impressions they convey. They may 
be historical material rather than a complete history. Yet no com- 


plete history is likely to gainsay them. a an 


EMILY DICKINSON AND HER EDITORS 


FurtHer Poems oF Emirty Dickinson, edited by Martua Dickinson 
Biancui and AuFrep L. Hampson, Little, Brown & Co. 


Emity Dickinson has been rapidly taking her place as one of the 
very finest of American poets; and it is scarcely an exaggeration to 
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say that whether as literary event or as addition to American litera- 
ture, there is no other poet, save perhaps Poe, the discovery of un- 
known work by whom could be more genuinely exciting. If we add 
to this the fact that this new work by Emily Dickinson is on a level 
with her finest, and consistently so, we face at once the realization 
that this book is inevitably the most significant contribution to 
American letters which will be published this year. There is no 
aspect of Emily Dickinson’s genius which is not further and bril- 
liantly illuminated for us by these poems. By just so much the 
more evidence, we see that her claim to first rank is no accident; 
that her power was an extraordinarily individual and consistent 
one; and that her range—particularly if we consider in this new 
collection the magnificent series of love poems—is a good deal 
wider than we had supposed it to be. She is in the “great” tradition 
of English “minor” poetry; and takes an honorable place with 
John Donne and George Herbert. But if these are among her most 
obvious commensals, it is also necessary to say that she is unique; 
there is no one like her. One can think of no other poet, in the 
whole gamut of the world’s poetry, who has succeeded in carrying 
his “personality” so completely and deliciously and unmitigatedly 
into the realm of the universal and the abstract. On the ramparts 
of the Absolute, Emily is as much Emily, with her bonnet and 
shawl, as she is in the garden at Amherst, Massachusetts. She walks 
into the empyrean with a dandelion in her hand. 

All this is a commonplace, of course, to Emily Dickinson’s ad- 
mirers, who are not few, and hardly needs to be said again; it is 
perhaps more important, on this occasion, that one should com- 
ment on the manner in which these new poems have been “dis- 
covered” and edited. On the first point, especially when one con- 
siders that there has been a good deal of rather disquieting rumor 
as to the existence of much unpublished material (a rumor which 
goes back many years), the editors are exceedingly vague. One can- 
not help feeling that neither Emily nor her public have been fairly 
treated; in this regard, at the least, the editors have been casual; at 
the most, oblique; and it would certainly seem imperative that we 
should be given as soon as possible a complete and candid state- 
ment about this. And as for the editing of the poems themselves, 
it is no exaggeration to say that the book should be re-edited at 
once, and by someone competent to do so. At least a half of these 
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new poems are incorrectly printed. The editors have shown no 
awareness whatever of Emily Dickinson’s intentions: again and 
again they have ruined the structure of a poem by faulty division 
of lines; and in a good many instances they have actually, by un- 
intelligent punctuation, altered the meaning. We must hope that 
the publishers will rectify this at the earliest possible moment. 


Conrap AIKEN 


LIFE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL 


Tue History oF British dy Esmé 
2 vols., Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


In his latest work the author of that suggestive “History of Eng- 
lish Patriotism,” which many of us have had upon our shelves 
for the past fifteen years, runs true to form. Like every proper 
Englishman he speaks with deprecatory pride of the illogicality 
of his countrymen, and then proceeds to illustrate it delightfully 
himself. Within the limits of two volumes he proposes to re- 
view every aspect of the civilization of the peoples of what one 
still instinctively refers to as the British Isles, from prehistoric 
times to 1914, by “letting the facts speak for themselves.” 
Whether a selected body of facts, drawn from sources not indi- 
cated, and arranged under such attractive headings as “The Seed 
of Patriotism” and “Christian Democracy Shoots its Bolt,” can 
be accepted as speaking authoritatively for the whole, he does not 
stop to inquire. Nor need we. 
Most fortunately for his readers Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
does not deal solely, or perhaps even primarily, with facts in the 
‘ordinary meaning of the term. Appreciating that mental and 
spiritual development constitutes a fundamental if not dominant 
element in the advance of civilization, and that such development 
must be traced mostly through literary remains, he weaves into 
his narrative outpourings of the most varied sort, from the verse 
of Beowulf to the doggerel of a Mafeking night. 

The Englishman, it seems, has changed little through the ages. 
Although the author insists upon the survival of the Celts with an 
emphasis which makes one doubt his realization that he is dealing 
with a cause jugée, the arriving Anglo-Saxons in his pages are sur- 
prisingly like the British of later times. “The ‘nation of shop- 
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keepers’ was already in embryo, melancholy, practical men, kindly 
and courteous by nature, independent, and yet with a deep-rooted 
respect for persons and loyalty to the right kind of master. . . . 
If we hold that a Vere de Vere landed at Pevensey with William 
the Conqueror, we must not forget that a still more distinguished 
passenger stepped from the beaked galley of Hengist. His name 
was John Bull.” Needless to say, John Bull at once becomes, as 
he remains, the hero of the book. After his “slowness of thought 
and imagination” has been, to some extent, corrected by “the in- 
fusion of blood and energy from the North-East,” he proceeds 
to shape his own development. The Norman and Angevin kings, 
for example, are apparently not so responsible as is generally be- 
lieved for the development of the common law. “That Roman 
law was unable to take root in our soil is a striking witness to the 
persistence of that spirit of individualism which . . . runs like 
a tough cord throughout our history.” 

By stages that can only be named here John Bull’s progress 
moves through “Catholic Civilization,” “Protestant Civilization,” 
and “The Oligarchy” down to the last phase of “The Machine 


_ Age.” In this phase he finds himself upon “The Inclined Plane.” 


At home the extension of the franchise, and the penetration of 
the ideas of Marx, Henry George, William Morris, and the Fa- 
bians have produced conditions which threaten “to make the old 
party game a battle of frogs and mice, with Labor in the réle of 
the Owls.” And everywhere “the grand transvaluation of values 


| that had begun at the Renaissance, the mad pursuit of power over 


the outer world to the neglect of the inner man, the consequent 


_ inability of a man to meet the challenge of a man-changed envi- 


ronment, were now turning the very resources of science into the 
means of suicide.” So comes “the deluge.” 

The extracts quoted, while typical enough, yet fail to give a just 
idea of the value cf the whole. The book, though disfigured all too 
frequently with inapt metaphors, loose analogies, slashing judg- 
ments, and inaccuracies, is not one to be cast carelessly aside. To 


| begin with, its comprehensiveness, if not so remarkable as the 


florid encomiums of the publishers would indicate, is still notable. 


§ Gregorian chants and negro melodies, the frescoes of Eton Col- 


lege Chapel and the sculptures of Epstein, the furniture of Shera- 
ton and the philosophy of Ramkrishna, all find their places. What 
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is more, they are fitted in easily and effectively. A flowing style 
and a happy use of quotation and anecdote make the book read- 
able in every part. And it is more than that. Through the author's 
power of dramatization, through his sensitive perception, and 
through the very intensity of feeling which leads him into many 
faults, his narrative at times attains an epic quality. Such a life his. 
tory of the British Commonwealth of Nations may well enlarge 
the horizons and fire the imaginations of most American readers, 


Hersert C. 


CULTS AND QUACKERIES 

Tue StraMMERiNG Century, 4y GitBert John Day Co. 
American historical writing in the last few years has consisted very 
largely of books decadal and books decadent. Patches of the past 
have been labelled “fabulous,” “innocent,” “dreadful,” “mauve,” 
“naughty.” The shadowy actors in the drama have been sternly 
arraigned by biographers who gleefully believed the worst innu- 
endoes that the new psychology had to whisper against the men 
they portrayed. Now comes Gilbert Seldes, who treats of a century 
rather than a decade and, though that century is full of enticing 
material for the amateur psychologist, resists the temptation to fit 
his facts into the easy formula of repressions, urges, and fixations. 
It is difficult to classify this work in the usual categories of Ameri- 
can historiography: it is neither a history of religion nor of hu- 
manitarianism nor of medicine. Perhaps it is fair to call it all these 
things studied at their lunatic fringe. Thus there pass before our 
eyes the leaders of the great religious revivals, the founders of 
communistic colonies (“where,” according to Lowell, “everything 
was to be common but common-sense”), the practitioners of phre- 
nology, mesmerism and Yoga, not to mention such familiar fig- 
ures of our own generation as Carry A. Nation and Dowie. The 
author’s century is as unconventional in length as in other respects 
since it stretches from the Great Awakening of the mid-eight- 
eenth century to Mrs. Stetson’s strife within the Christian Science 
Church of the last few years. 

Mr. Seldes writes with wit, wisdom, and restraint. He seeks to 
understand and explain rather than to patronize. He gives special 
attention to the personalities of the leading “ism-izers.” All these 


things he succeeds in doing to an admirable degree. His volume | 
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is fascinating reading and an important addition to the growing 
literature on the history of American civilization. But it is not 
always clear why he chooses to depict one delusion or fanaticism 
rather than another—why, for example, Millerism and the peri- 
odic outbreaks of anti-popery are omitted while such an incon- 
spicuous figure as Matthias, the “Messianic Murderer,” is given a 
whole chapter. Moreover, he emerges from his studies with the 
surprising assertion that “men and women of education, intelli- 
gence, breeding, wealth and experience” have been readier to take 
up quackeries and fads than the unlettered masses. The obvious 
retort is that gullibility about such matters is a test of education 
and intelligence. But, taken at his own meaning, the statement re- 
mains at best a half-truth, for few if any of the delusions he de- 
scribes enlisted the support of more than a trifling minority of the 
intelligent class. 

Even more questionable is the declaration in his concluding 
chapter that “the cults and the radical movements of the nine- 
teenth century almost all came to a single end—failure.” If he 
refers only to the movements he discusses, such reform causes as 
abolition, women’s rights, and Prohibition would seem to be im- 
portant exceptions. If his statement was intended to cover all radi- 
cal movements, the case is hardly worth arguing. Even Mr. Seldes 
would not deny the successful achievement of manhood suffrage, 
free homesteads, public education, and a host of other social and 
economic reforms. They were the very stuff of American develop- 
ment during the last century, and all of them were decried as the 
vagaries of crack-brained visionaries when they were first agitated, 


A. M. ScHLESINGER 


KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


Tue Letrers oF KATHERINE MANSFIELD, edited by J. MIDDLETON 
2 vols. A. A. Knopf. 


Mr. MippLeTon Murky, in his preface to these letters, has fore- 
stalled the kind of criticism he expects from the kind of reader 
who will find so frank an exposure of thoughts and feelings—par- 
ticularly feelings—“too intimate.” Katherine Mansfield wanted to 
leave behind her a legacy of truth, and not a little of her “truth” 
is, as Mr. Murry says, contained in her journal and her letters. 
Those who hold that human dignity must be protected by veils 
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swathed about the sacred beating of the heart will not perhaps be 
carried away by the argument, and they will be well advised not to 
open these two new volumes. For here between Katherine Mans- 
field and her readers there are no veils at all. She was the most 
spontaneous of letter-writers, and she was gifted with a rare ca- 
pacity for putting into words the vivid and various impressions 
and emotions provoked by her encounters with the beauty and the 
pathos of the world she lived in. She used her gift freely. Her 
letters must surely reflect to all who read them the very image of 
the loving, generous, passionate poet that she so essentially was. 
They were written from different places—from English vil- 
lages, from Paris, from Cornwall, from the South of France, 
from Switzerland, sometimes from London. Not a great many 
from London, for it was her frequent and prolonged absences in 
an ultimately vain search for better health and a better climate 
that made so many letters necessary. First she endured crippling 
rheumatic miseries in the damp English autumns and winters, then 
she had pleurisy, finally tuberculosis. Her illness began during the 
war, and the difficulties of travelling added very materially to her 
physical suffering, just as the impossibility of having her own 
people with her, or even getting their letters regularly, added a 
sharp torment to her mental suffering. Separated from her husband 
and her friends, she wrote every day about what she was doing, 
thinking, writing, about the strange or lovely or comic sights she 
had seen, and about all the enchanting things they would do to- 
gether when she was well again. It seems almost incredible, as one 
reads, that she was to die without any realization of her dreams. 
Her disease bored and often frightened her, but it never absorbed 
her attention. “I’m not an invalid,” she protested. “Consumption 
doesn’t belong to me. It’s only a horrid stray dog who has persisted 
in following me for four years, so I am trying to lose him among 
these mountains.” Consumptives are notoriously hopeful, but it 
was not Katherine Mansfield’s illness that colored her view of life; 
it was her poet’s temperament. She radiated vitality, even while 
she was ill and irritated and worried to distraction by the heavy 
dull people who were feeding on her life. To look through her 
delighted or dismayed eyes at the places and the people she en- 
countered is a rich feast of experience. She was often dismayed, 
for she detested stupidity and cruelty and grossness as much as she 
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was delighted by honest simplicity and kindliness. She was quite 
without conscious intellectual superiority. What she enjoyed was 
“sitting on doorsteps and talking to the old woman who brings 
quinces, and going for picnics in a jolting little wagon, and listen- 
ing to the kind of music they play in public gardens on warm eve- 
nings, and talking to captains of shabby little steamers and, in 
fact, to all kinds of people in all kinds of places.” 

As she was in love with life, so she was in love with art for life’s 
sake. To be a writer was, for her, to be entrusted with the sacred 
mission of making other people aware of the truth and beauty she 
had known herself. There was no virtue for her higher than sin- 
cerity. It was her complaint of most of her contemporaries that they 
served other gods than the god of truth. Her judgments of the 
books which appeared during her letter-writing years, and of the 
tales she was writing herself throughout the same period, are bril- 
liantly illuminating. She was a generous critic, always eager to 
recognize good, if baffled, intentions. Her letters can be read as a 
sparkling commentary on a time still fresh in our memory. But 
they are much more profoundly significant than a commentary. 
They area moving and noble record of the tragic suffering and vic- 
tory of one of the bravest and purest of human adventurers. 


THEODORA BosANQUET 


SIBYLLINE LEAVES 


Tue HanpwriTING ON THE WALL, dy ArTuuR D. Litt e, Little, Brown. 


Recent Gains In AMERICAN CiviLizaTion, edited by Kirpy Pace, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 

Tue Deciine.oFr THE West, dy Oswatp SPENGLER, franslated by C. F. 
Arxinson, vol, ii, A. A. Knopf. 

WuitHer Mankinp, edited by Cuares A. Bearp, Longmans, Green & Co. 

Civinization, 6y Cuive Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


THERE seems to be no doubt that we are approaching the future. 
On every hand appear volumes from all sorts of pens not only in- 
dicating, like Spengler, that we are in the last stage of the present 
avilization, but, like the authors of the essays in Mr. Beard’s 
symposium, that we are likely to enter on something different. The 
world, indeed, does move. When one can write that “nothing 
could be more disastrous than a reversion to the utterly mediaeval 
business practices and levels of 1913,” one may see how fast. 
And how? Through science. “The one remedy for the one-sided- 
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ness and harshness of our present civilization is to be sought not 
in less science, but in more,” writes Mr. Russell, offering the old- 
est of advice, which, one recalls, has something in it about the hair 
of the dog that bit one being the best cure for the bite. 

Of the conflict between the contemporary scientists and the sen- 
timentalists, the economists and a certain school of sociologists, 
there is no better example than the comparison of Mr. Little’s 
“Handwriting on the Wall” and the essays in the volume spon- 
sored by Mr. Kirby Page. Nothing could be more different than 
the end of one book and the beginning of the other. “We still,” 
says Mr. Little, “encourage race deterioration, still carry the bur- 
den of the unfit, still cultivate national antipathies, and still are 
breeding from poor stock and witnessing with equanimity the sup- 
pression of the best.” “One may hazard the estimate that there are 
not in all the world 100,000 persons whose creative effort is re- 
sponsible for the advancement of science”—to take the field in 
which Mr. Little is most interested. His plea is for the encourage- 
ment of the “Fifth Estate,” that body of creative intelligence on 
which our whole civilization depends. 

Mr. Page’s preface strikes a different note. “Smug contentment 
and sullen despair,” he writes, “are equally perilous to society. 
Revolutions are caused more often by reactionaries than by agi- 
tators. If the privileged groups remain blind to injustice and ex- 
ploitation, they are sure to provoke their victims into violent 
revolt. If, on the other hand, those who are laboring for a new 
social order become convinced that success cannot be attained by 
peaceable means, they are likely to advocate violence.” It is the 
usual defense of revolution; that it is the fault of those who re- 
sist it, not of those who promote it; and it is not so convincing as 
it was. So it is the more surprising to find the pages following con- 
cerned with new “gains,” new “outposts,” “advances,” “improve- 
ments,” even “the bright side of the American press.” And it is 
not without interest that one observes in Mr. Little’s book vir- 
tually none of those first personal pronouns which stud the pages 
of Mr. Page’s symposium. Its authors—or the most vigorous of 
them—pen the usual indictment of American civilization; that it 
is material, that, save for the middle class, there is no freedom of 
speech, that “the courts have torn up and thrown away the Bill of 
Rights and re-written the Constitution,” that we have been led 
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to “the all but complete abdication of thought and reason,” that 
“our faith is ultimately in individuals.” 

All of it is partly true; part of it is all true. Those who a cen- 
tury and a half ago rebelled against the inequality of birth are 
now rebelling against the inequality of talent. They are demand- 
ing in the name of the majority all that a minority has gained for 
itself by its own exertions and ability for that majority. They may 
be right—but how does that comport with the thesis presented by 
Mr. Little, and also, though in different terms, by Spengler and 
Clive Bell, of the selected few? And how can we achieve that 
equality of opportunity which makes men unequal in condition, 
and at the same time that equality of condition which limits the 
rise of talent? 

Man should, in the view of nearly all the millennialists, have 
time to think. But, as the irreverent undergraduate observed to 
his fellow student who expressed that same desire, “Think about 
what?” That, in fact, is the crux of the problem. We have now 
more time at our disposal, as a people, than any similar group of 
individuals ever had; and what do we do with it? In the answer 
to that question as offered by bridge parties, moving pictures, 
outdoor sports—chiefly as spectators—is the real problem of the 
future; not in the creation of more leisure. 

Mr. Clive Bell is frankly skeptical. “I have not yet noticed,” 
he observes, “that the soon-to-be sovran proletariat, the working- 
men of old England, manifest any burning desire to avail them- 
selves of such means to civilization as they already dispose of... . 
The revolutionary coal-miner conceives no better life than that of 
the reactionary owner. . . . One appreciates his position; one quite 
sees that he would willingly change places with his lordship. Also, 
one sees no reason why he should not. Also, one sees no reason why 
he should.” For, as Mr. Bell concludes, all this is beside the mark. 
“Who gets the cars and the cocktails is a matter of complete in- 
difference to anyone who cares for civilization and things of that 
sort.” 

Thus the English satirist lightly; but there is nothing light 
about Spengler, however entertaining he may be. He may not be 
more in earnest than Mr. Bell, but he is more earnest in express- 
ing his earnestness. To him there is no future in science proper; 
nor in machines as such; but only in men. “Not merely the im- 
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portance, but the very existence of industry depends upon the ex- 
istence of the hundred thousand talented, rigorously schooled 
brains that command the technique and develop it onward and 
upward.” And if this is true of industry how much more true of 
society in general. “The dictature of money marches on, tendin 
to its material peak,” but “something happens that is intelligible 
only to one who has penetrated to the essence of money. If it were 
anything tangible, then its existence would be forever—but, as it 
is a form of thought, it fades out as soon as it has thought its eco- 
nomic world to finality, and has no more material upon which to 
feed. . . . The last conflict is at hand in which the Civilization 
receives its conclusive form—the conflict between money and 
blood. The coming of Caesarism breaks the dictature of money 
and its political weapon democracy. After a long triumph of 
world-city economy and its interests over political creative force, 
the political side of life manifests itself, after all, as the stronger 
of the two. The sword is victorious over the money, the master- 
will subdues again the plunder-will.” 

What Spengler sees, though he does not put it in so many words 
—with all his many words—is virtually what happened with the 
fall of Rome; the decay of an older civilization, society, and 
economy; and new barbarian invasions, from outside or below; 
so that the will-to-power, as the Germanic philosophical termi- 
nology would have it, overpowers the will-to-wealth. And mean- 
while what of us? And what of our successors? What can we do 
to avert this great catastrophe, or can we do anything at all? To 
this there are a thousand answers, and probably all wrong. Every 
“forward-looking” man has at least one on his pen point. But 
there is only one of consequence; it lies, as Spengler says, in our- 
selves not in our systems of whatever sort. It is, in last resort, a 
question not of machinery but of character; not quantity but 
quality; not of mechanics or of millions but of men. To say this— 
though it is true—is virtually to give the answer up; to say this 's 
to admit that all we can do is to do the best we can. And this, 
though it is not in accord with the multitude of voices urging us to 
take this course or that to find salvation and immortality, is about 
the sum of all human experience. For man may be the master of 
nature; he may not yet have mastered that thing called Circum- 
stance, which is, at bottom, his collective self; so he goes blindly on 
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to he knows not what, whether he be an ancient Roman or a mod- 
ernist. Such seems to be the only lesson of these sibylline volumes. 

“Whither Mankind,” however, offers a solution, indeed several 
solutions. It will be a comfort to many to be assured by Mr. Hu- 
Shih that the “difference between the Eastern and Western civili- 
zations is simply a degree of success or failure in the process of 
breaking away from the mediaeval ideas and institutions which 
once ruled the civilized world.” It will be an especial comfort to 
many more to learn from these pages that “by understanding more 
clearly the processes of science and the machine, mankind may 
subject the scattered and perplexing things of the world to a more 
ordered dominion of the spirit.” Certainly one may hope so, for 
science and the machine now seem to overmaster us. 


Wisur C. Assorr 


THE GERMAN RECOVERY 


Tue Economic, Frnanciau AnD STaTE oF GERMANY SINCE THE 
War, 4y Perer P. Reinuotp, Yale University Press. 


RepuBLicaN GERMANY, 4y HucH QuicLey amd Ropert T. Crarx, Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 


SraTE AND SOVEREIGNTY IN MopEern Germany, 4y Rupert Emerson, Yale 
University Press. 


Here are three excellent volumes on various aspects of repub- 
lican Germany—financial, industrial, and juristic—which are too 
little understood in the United States. 

Dr. Reinhold, Minister of Finance in the second Luther cabi- 
net formed in January, 1926, speaks with authority when he de- 
scribes the fascinating and unparalleled tragedy of the “flight of 
the mark.” By way of introduction, he gives a good sketch of the 
loans and other methods by which Germany financed her life- 
and-death military struggle. During the first two years of the war, 
German war loans were oversubscribed with patriotic fervor, and 
by them the government was able to pay what it owed to the 
Reichsbank. But by the summer of 1916 the power of the people 
to save was exhausted, and the government came more and more 
to the fatal policy of paying expenses by printing money. The 
effect soon became evident in inflation, which increased at first 
slowly, then more rapidly, and finally with headlong hopeless- 
ness after the occupation of the Ruhr. But Germany had already 
taken steps to remedy the situation by establishing the rentenmark, 
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when her ex-enemies, who wanted reparations, stepped in with 
the Dawes Plan and helped bring about a stabilized currency, 
These are the subjects which Dr. Reinhold sets forth very clearly 
and simply. 

Mr. Quigley and Mr. Clark paint a much broader canvas. The 
first third of their substantial volume is a sympathetic and some- 
what philosophic political narrative of the formation of the Ger- 
man republic, the constitution, and the consolidation and strength- 
ening of the central executive; it carries on the narrative to 
Germany’s entrance into the League of Nations and considers 
Dr. Stresemann’s wise conduct of foreign policy. This introduction 
forms the background for an admirable analysis of Germany’s 
economic recovery since the adoption of the Dawes Plan. One may 
learn in detail from their pages, with interesting maps, diagrams, 
and well-digested statistics, how hard necessity has been the 
mother of invention in the past five years; how the ideas of 
men like Rathenau, Max Weber, and many others have been ap- 
plied to harmonizing the interests of labor and capital, to forming 
gigantic trusts, and to introducing new and better mechanical proc- 
esses in industry. Thus, in spite of war exhaustion and of the loss 
of raw materials caused by the cession of valuable territories, 
the new Germany is working hard to regain her place in the indus- 
trial world and to pay the reparations imposed upon her. It is this 
application of brains to business, or “rationalization,” as it is 
called, together with the formation of powerful cartels and the 
co-operation of capital and labor, which has enabled the great 
steel, chemical, electric, artificial silk, and other industries to make 
an astonishing recovery. Nowhere in English have we seen a more 
thorough and satisfactory analysis of post-war German economic 
life; occasionally it is too optimistic, and probably would be less 
so, were the authors writing now instead of more than a year ago. 
They intimate, however, quite correctly that Germany’s remark- 
able economic recovery will be jeopardized by a continuation of 
excessive reparation demands, which will cause uneasiness in in- 
ternational trade and threaten serious internal economic and social 
changes. 

Mr. Emerson moves in a realm far removed from financial 
problems and economic facts. He delights in fine conceptual 
speculations concerning the nature of the state and sovereignty. 
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After an historical introduction on the political theorists of the 
old Holy Roman Empire, he leads the reader very firmly and 
cleverly through the jungle of the successive German schools of 
jurisprudence during the last century and a quarter. But to at- 
tempt in a paragraph or two to follow him through the jungle 
would be perilous. We may merely note that to Germans, as to 
Americans, the question of sovereignty in a federal system pre- 
sents juristic problems which are as fascinating as they are difficult 
to solve; one finds Waitz quoting from “The Federalist” and de 
Tocqueville, precisely as Max von Seydel draws parallel argu- 
ments from Calhoun, With the German revolution of 1918 and 
the withdrawal of the sovereign monarchs, there evaporated a 
good many of the older concepts of sovereignty. Hugo Preuss, 
whose hand largely helped to frame the Weimar constitution, was 
a very keen formal jurist, but also a very wise and practical con- 
stitutional craftsman. He was content to leave the juristic fine 
points of federalism to the brain-racking struggles of the jurists, 
and in this respect he was typical of the majority of the men who 
conceived “the most democratic democracy in the world.” Mr. 
Emerson’s study is not only a valuable interpretation of the de- 
velopment of German constitutional theory; it is also an impor- 
tant contribution to the general juristic problems of sovereignty, 
pluralism, ana anarchy. 


Sipney B. Fay 


HOWELLS AND HIS TIME 


Lire 1n Lerrers or Dean Howe ts, edited by Mitprep How- 
ELLS, 2 v0ls., Doubleday, Doran & Co. 


Iv giving us a serial narrative of Howells’s long life as a man, an 
artist, a thinker, these books shed a new light on his career. They 
show us that, from first to last, his purposes had a sharper strug- 
gle than we had known, in a contest of prime significance. How- 
ells’s novels appear against the background of the Victorian and 
Edwardian prejudices of the time. One sees in relation to the 
period of each composition, his many fascinating, humorous, and 
ironic portraits of men, women, and children—not one of these 
stereotyped or romanticized, each one individually realized in the 
thousand colors and tones of the dreams, the emotions, the con- 
sciousness of each subject’s inner life. 
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Especially valuable in the “Life in Letters,” is Howells’s cor- 
respondence with William and with Henry James. In their sey- 
eral careers, these three men were the pioneers of the vast field 
of psychological interest in the literature of our country. In so far 
as popular prejudice has been dispelled concerning one of the 
great intellectual contributions of our age, its growing art of psy- 
chological knowledge, these three men are primarily responsible 
for enlightening our ignorance; and they should have the homage 
due to early torch-bearers. 

These pages are filled with tokens of Howells’s high honor, 
especially with deeper-thoughted writers—Turgenev, who told 
a friend that he thought Howells’s novels “superior to those of 
anyone now living and . . . enjoyed them more than the works 
of anybody else”—to mention a random instance. And of course, 
everyone knows he was held in wide honor and affection nation- 
ally and internationally by a life-long audience. Yet his work was 
too often received with the grudge the world feels against those 
who have at any time stood on the forehead of an age to come. 
The ’eighties, the ’nineties, the early twentieth century echoed 
with Stevenson’s cry, “Testify Boldly against Realism.” Andrew 
Lang was writing with a sneer, “I understand Dryden is admired 
in Indiana.” The period preferred conventional pictures of ro- 
manticized, imaginary kingdoms in mid-Europe to novels of con- 
temporary life in the United States. Fiction was strongly affected 
by geographic snobbishness, and geographic ignorance, by Po- 
mona’s taste for reading about Lord Edward, and by a peculiar, 
awed, illiterate, and vulgar gentility. Through all this, Howells 
thought and wrote of the men and women of his novels as fellow 
mortals and citizens of the world. And through the long hue and 
cry of the romanticist revival with all its tacit and overt idealiza- 
tion of militarism and of plutocracy, its aversion from under- 
standing the real natures and fortunes of men, its resentment of 
truth, his work was widely disparaged and misrepresented. 

In his larger and warmer social sense, in his superior interna- 
tional consciousness, Howells’s art was as far beyond the spirit of 
his time, as in his psychological interest. These elements of his 
career detach themselves with singular clarity in the perspective 
of these two volumes. One is the more grateful for them because 
Howells’s great services in literature are those of a temperament 
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endowed with such a genius of truth as made these services in- 
stinctive, inevitable in him, and in their effect on others, non- 
sensational, gradually and almost imperceptibly, persuasive and 
influential—like those natural forces which bring about all wide 
changes in the thought and will of men. 


EpitH FrankKLIn Wyatt 


ENGLISH STYLE 


Prose dy Hersert Reap, Henry Holt & Co. 


Puases OF ENGLIsH Poetry (Hocartu Lectures, no. 7), by HerBertT Reap, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Mr. Reap’s book on English prose contains 221 pages; half of it 
consists of quoted literature. The line between success and failure 
in his work is tolerably sharp. He has a taste and a capacity for 
criticism and for counsel; he has an equal taste, with less capacity, 
for analysis, classification, and definition. His temper is abstract; 
his ability is specific. He esteems Aristotle, refers to the schoolmen, 
makes much of tabulation, condemns metaphors in prose, writes 
a plain, precise, somewhat unbending style, the sobriety of which 
is not unrefreshing in an age of spangles. He reserves his origi- 
nality mostly for definitions and classifications, fields in which, if 
anywhere, that virtue might be spared. He divides “Rhetoric” 
into ten species, beginning, properly enough, with exposition and 
narrative, but including finally such traits as intelligence, tradi- 
tion, and personality. This is much as if one divided the United 
States into the Atlantic Slope, the Mississippi Valley, the two 
Houses of Congress, and the Declaration of Independence. His 
analysis is unwary; he credits with veracity almost any congenial 
idea which he can formulate with terseness and precision. He does 
not realize that Error baits its traps with just these qualities. He 
does not hesitate to say in one place: “All that is necessary for clear 
reasoning and good style is personal sincerity.” 

This does not mean that he is incapable of force in generality. 
He says with truth and point: “The thought seems to mould and 
accentuate the style, and the style reacts to mould and accentuate 
the thought.” His strength, however, consists mainly in the taste 
which picks out the excellent in literature, and comments sanely 
on its faults and virtues. His reading is presumably large and cer- 
tainly diversified. He values our older, even our mediaeval, lit- 
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erature. With contemporaries, very pardonably, his judgment js 
a little less conclusive. (The contemporaneous is a masked ball in 
which anybody may mistake the waitress for the grande dame, 
and make love accordingly.) But Mr. Read can face the nicer 
tests. Sterne is perhaps as good a writer as Swift, but a liking for 
Sterne proves nothing. A liking for Swift proves a good deal, and 
Mr. Read is very fond of Swift. His citations are remarkable for 
length, sometimes comprising three, four, even seven, pages. Mr, 
Read’s view of literature is plainly not unlike Mr. Swiveller’s 
view of beer in his famous dialogue with the Marchioness: “It 
can’t be tasted in a sip.” There is a certain deference both to beer 
and to literature in this attitude which propitiates even those who 
are not quite sure that flavors are not most keenly realized in sips. 

The Hogarth Lectures aim to show the logical necessity which 
underlies the time-sequence in a branch of literature. In English 
poetry Mr. Read finds a key to this logic in the relation of the 
poet to the community. The phases, he affirms in this book, “might 
be illustrated by a series of diagrams: in the first the poet coincides 
with his circle; in the second he is a point within the circle; in the 
third he is a point on the circumference; and finally he is a point 
outside the circle.” To this stimulating programme Mr. Read is 
true in his first lecture; in the second it is scatteringly glimpsed; 
in the third and fourth it is barely traceable; in the fifth it is 
avowedly suspended; in the sixth and last it briefly reappears. Mr. 
Read, ina word, is fond both of travel and of itineraries, but not 
of conforming his journey to his schedule; he is off to Constanti- 
nople after conjuring all his friends to direct their letters to 
Budapest. His treatment, furthermore, omits Dryden and Pope, 
slights Milton, and forgoes Shakespeare. One thinks of the din- 
ner-party in Goldsmith’s “Haunch of Venison,” in which none of 
the expected guests were missing but Johnson and Burke. Mr. 
Read has space for Spenser, Donne, Crashaw, and Wordsworth; 
like Mr. T. S. Eliot, whom he admires and quotes, he measures 
the time he gives to writers by the scope which they afford to criti- 
cal originality. 

Mr. Read is a learned, a sensitive, and a thoughtful man; he 
can be clear and he can be wise. In “Phases of English Poetry” he 
is best on ballads, wherein a community becomes lyrical, and on 
“Pure Poetry,” in which he clears away a good deal of contempo- 
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raneous French fog, replacing it largely by English sunshine, here 
and there by a little smoke from his own chimney. His expression 
is not always satisfying. A lover of brevity cannot reprove that 
quality anywhere without compunction, yet I find Mr. Read often 
too brief in his highly analytical explanations. On a single compact 
sentence, which might have served well enough as a suggestive 
opening or terse finality, he is disposed to lay the whole burden of 
elucidation. 
O. W. Firkins 


THE DARK HILL OF THE MUSES 


CavENDER’s House, 4y Epwin ARLINGTON Rosinson, Macmillan Co. 
ANGELS AND EarTuiy Creatures, by Evinor A. A. Knopf. 


HoweEVER true it may have been for the Elizabethan poets, no 
one can truly say for the moderns that the “hill of the muses is 
above tempests.” It is seldom possible to-day to think of Parnassus 
as soaring into a serene upper air. The reader of contemporary 
books must imagine it as a rugged peak, its slopes datk with thick 
forests and its heights swept bare by fierce winds or muffled in 
threatening clouds. 

In “Cavender’s House” Mr. Robinson is more himself than he 
was with the subject of “Tristram”—which belongs to the long 
line of Western poets rather than to any one poet or even any one 
nation. His new book tells a sombre story of a man who has 
carried on his conscience the burden of his wife’s death until it 
has grown too heavy to be longer borne. Seeing her again before 
him in their house as they had lived, Cavender here for the last 
time goes over again in his mind the old unanswered, unanswer- 
able questions that have taken away from him all desire to live. In 
the long, highly concentrated argument between the man and the 
apparition of the woman what comes out is the mystery of the 
human being so isolated from another being and from the enclos- 
ing universe, and nevertheless so involved with them, as to pro- 
duce an issue—in this case a tragic issue—which becomes in turn 
anew mystery. It is Mr. Robinson’s part not to pierce these mys- 
teries but to reveal them. Here as elsewhere his revelation has a 
stark, intense vitality, unrelieved by ornamentation or pictur- 
esqueness of any kind, though his verse is often tortuous by rea- 
son of its attempt to follow ascertainable facts to their hidden 
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tangled roots. “Cavender’s House” is essentially dramatic tragedy, 
which but for the incidence of the time might have been put in the 
strict form of drama instead of narrative. Not that forms matter 
so much as what use is made of them. The main business is to give 
life to poetry and to enlarge it, as Mr. Robinson has done. Yet 
the loss to the theatre, which badly needs the invigoration and en- 
hancement of tragedy, cannot be passed over without regret. 

It is a sign of good health in poetry when its best writers are un- 
afraid to take for their themes the deep concerns of the multitude. 
To such a theme Elinor Wylie, who has sometimes retired into a 
solitary cleft in the hill of muses, has committed herself in a 
new volume, which is also her last legacy in verse. The remark- 
able sonnet sequence that gives title and first distinction to the 
book relates a personal experience so directly and powerfully as to 
disarm criticism. These nineteen sonnets, completed a short time 
before her death, celebrate “the perfect ceremony of love’s rite,” 
symbolizing the old paradoxical truth that whoever would save his 
love must lose it. They are written with a passionate sensibility and 


fire. 


Heten MacAree 


TALES OF AMERICAN INDIANS 


Tue Inpians or Nortu America, selected and edited by Epna Kenton, 2 
vols., Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
By Cuerenne Camprires, dy Grorce Birp GrinneLi, Yale University 


Press. 
CrasHinG THUNDER, edited by Paux Rapin, D. Appleton & Co. 


Tue forty volumes of the “Jesuit Relations,” published annually 
from 1632 to 1672, form one of those notable bodies of writing 
that everyone regards with admiration but no one reads except the 
occasional layman or the specialist in pursuit of facts. The monu- 
mental character of the Thwaites translation, comprising, with the 
French originals, the notes and added documents, seventy-three 
large octavo volumes, effectually deters the ordinary reader from 
making a direct acquaintance with a singularly fine collection of 
historical and ethnological material that records also the details of 
a memorable adventure of the human spirit. Most of us are satis- 
fied with the knowledge of that heroic missionary enterprise pre- 
sented in the quickly moving pages of Parkman’s “Jesuits in North 
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America,” which “however thrilling, was no more, and could be 
no more than his story of their story.” It is with a feeling of 
gratefulness, therefore, that one takes up the two volumes with 
which Miss Edna Kenton presents opportunity for the general 
reader, and the specialist as well, to acquire a more intimate knowl- 
edge of the American Indian of the North as he was seen by the 
first trained observers he came in contact with. 

With the Thwaites version of the “Relations” before her, Miss 
Kenton has selected such communications of the Jesuit missionaries 
as relate in whole or in part to the ethnology of the people among 
whom they were iaboring, passing over as matter extraneous to her 
present purpose the accounts of the progress of the missions, the 
conversions, the miracles, the heartbreaking setbacks, which the 
zealous brothers of the Black Robe painfully wrote out for the in- 
formation of their Provincial in France as well as for the political 
or the pious groups before which their reports were placed year 
by year through the press of the house of Cramoisy of Paris. 
Despite a certain amount of repetition, a lack of consecutiveness in 
subject matter and of uniformity in manner of treatment—defects 
hardly to be avoided under the conditions—the book that results 
from Miss Kenton’s labor holds together astonishingly well and 
forms that rare thing the investigator is always hoping to find—a 
body of source material of literary excellence. The adaptation to 
the selections of the Thwaites notes, skilfully accomplished by 
Miss Kenton, takes the book out of the compendium class and puts 
it among scholarly guides to knowledge of the aboriginal tribes of 
North America. If one must quarrel with its editor about anything 
it is because she has chosen for her main title a designation some- 
what too inclusive to be exact, though even this choice can be justi- 
fied by the wide range of the notes. 

In Mr. Grinnell’s collection of stories, “By Cheyenne Camp- 
fires,” one finds relatively light reading that yet has importance as 
a contribution to that accumulation of folk literature which is be- 
ing formed by various agencies in all parts of the world. The 
stories in this volume are examples of the transmitted oral litera- 
ture of an important family of Plains Indians, concerning whose 
customs and history Mr. Grinnell has written in earlier works. 
Though occasionally rich in imaginative quality, the manner of 
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telling is curiously matter of fact; freely and rapidly related with 
the usual volubility of the Indian, the tales are notable for bare- 
ness of language and the entire absence of accent. As often as not 
the climax comes in the final paragraph and the tale is concluded 
without moralization or comment by the succinct statement of the 
narrator, “That cuts it off.” The war stories in particular are 
unadorned narrations of incidents in the sporadic horse-stealing 
and ignoble punitive expeditions they describe. Some of the mys- 
tery stories, particularly those which range the territory the editor 
speaks of as “the vague, doubtful, and changing boundary line 
which separates man from the lower animals—his little broth- 
ers,’ ” are genuinely beautiful in form and content, but those which 
prove most entertaining to the unregenerate are the humorous 
anecdotes clustered about the person of Wihio the simpleton and 
butt, whose plight at the conclusion of each adventure causes the 
hearer to feel pleasantly his own superiority. 

Rather more subtly compounded than Mr. Grinnell’s collection 
of stories is the book Mr. Radin presents under the title of “Crash- 
ing Thunder,” the autobiography of a Winnebago Indian of our 
own day. It is not possible to go all the way with Mr. Radin in 
his admiration of this production as a highly exceptional human 
document. When an editor writes of the subject of his book that 
“few people in any community, civilized or uncivilized, have ever 
had so full an experience with life in all its ramifications. Ben- 
venuto Cellini’s life was drab in comparison,” he should be pre- 
pared to set off for the benefit of his readers a very special assort- 
ment of biographical pyrotechnics; but this Mr. Radin has failed 
to do in the present instance. Untouched by the spiritism of his 
people in boyhood, a wastrel in youth and early manhood, Crash- 
ing Thunder takes to peyote eating in middle age and in the mild 
but continuous state of ecstasy induced by the drug becomes an ad- 
herent to an uninspiring form of monotheistic belief. Interesting 
though the story of this spiritual pilgrimage may be in certain 
aspects, few will regard it as a document of which the “signifi- 
cance for the student of religions and religious psychology can- 
not be placed too high.” It will seem to most readers that this 
rating of the story is too generous, but, on the other hand, many 
will be kept to the reading of it by qualities of unquestioned 
excellence found in the narration. On the slender thread compris 
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ing the life story of an inordinately alcoholic and uxorious young 
Winnebago, liar, horse thief, and murderer, hangs a body of cul- 
tural history of extraordinary interest. The accounts of old racial 
beliefs, old ceremonies, and old legends are full of beauty, and 
not less so, as the editor points out, because they are related by one 
who has forsworn them and whose skeptical nature kept him 
aloof from the culture of his people even in the impressionable 
years of boyhood. There is enough “Golden Bough” material in 
the book to keep alive the interest of the layman and of the pro- 
founder student of comparative religion, and one is grateful to 
Mr. Radin for the perseverance and tact he exercised in procuring 
the story and for the skill he has displayed in making a book of it. 
It is encouraging to observe the growing accumulation in read- 
able form of the history and legend and lore of the Indian. Some 
day the American child will be provided by his teachers with a 
stock of lore that will enrich a background made up now of the 
history and mythology and fairy stuff of other and alien races— 
but perhaps before this hobby gets the bit in its teeth it will be as 
well to say, like the Cheyenne story-teller, “That cuts it off.” 


Lawrence C. Wrotu 


FROM MAGIC TO SKEPTICISM 


From Macic To Science, dy Cuarres Sincer, Horace Liveright. 
ScepticaL Essays, by BERTRAND RussELL, W. W. Norton & Co. 


Two years ago when Dr. Woodbridge Riley published his book 
entitled “From Myth to Reason,” I had the feeling that he had 
told his story—the story of man’s progress in the interpretation 
of nature—reasonably well, but that a still more fascinating and 
comprehensive book on this subject might be written. Dr. Singer, 
however, has not written the book which I wanted to see. What 
he has done, in fact, is to select a number of articles from books 
and magazines to which he has contributed, revise and publish 
them. The result is a book of genuine value—because Dr. Singer 
is the foremost English authority on the history of science—but 
one that fails to satisfy on the score of comprehensiveness. For 
example, we are told nothing about the origin of magic, nothing 
about the crude beginnings of science in Mesopotamia and Egypt, 


B nothing about the growth of rationalism in Greece. The author 


has little to say about developments after the twelfth century. 
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In the first two chapters, comprising nearly half the book, Dr, 
Singer traces the decay of the rational spirit in the Roman world 
and sketches the course of mediaeval science as a whole. The re- 
mainder of the book is devoted mostly to studies in particular 
phases of Celtic and Anglo-Saxon magic, cosmology and escha- 
tology, special attention being given to mediaeval herbals. The 
herbal, of course, bears the same relation to materia medica that 
alchemy bears to chemistry. “From Magic to Science,” full of 
sound erudition, clear and readable in style, beautifully illustrated 
from mediaeval manuscripts, a handsome specimen of the book- 
making art, will take its place as an indispensable work on the 
intellectual life of the Middle Ages. Incidentally, Dr. Singer dis- 
sipates the myth, fostered by a certain type of mediaeval enthu- 
siast of our day, that the Middle Ages were a happy time in which 
to have been born. The so-called “Ages of Faith” were in reality 
ages of credulity and superstition. The most learned men of the 
time wrote solemn nonsense about nature which even a Tennessee 
Fundamentalist would laugh to scorn. 

From magic to the scientific world view of Bertrand Russell is 
a long, long trail. It leads, indeed, almost from the terminus a 
quo in the history of man’s intellectual progress to the terminus 
ad quem. Just as the “Lorica of Gildas the Briton” (reproduced 
by Dr. Singer) represents the most extreme degradation of the 
classical and ecclesiastical traditions, so the works of Bertrand 
Russell rank among the crowning intellectual achievements of our 
time. Mr. Russell, in fact, is revolutionizing the traditional con- 
cept of what a philosopher should be: not a hair-splitting logician 
who knows no more science than a professor of belles-lettres, but 
a super-scientist with a genius for analysis and co-ordination who 
builds (or destroys) from science’s furthermost outpost. 

No small part of Mr. Russell’s distinction is due to his versa- 
tility. His early work in mathematics exhibits all the rigorous in- 
tellectual powers of a leader in research; his popular writings 
have all the charm and lucidity of a William James. In “Sceptical 
Essays,” Russell discourses on such topics as the need for skepti- 
cism, the temper of science, rationalism, the machine age, values, 
ideals of happiness, freedom of thought, the stupidities of poli- 
tics, the cultural outlook for to-morrow, and so on. Here we have 
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a major prophet of keen insight and aesthetic sensitivity survey- 
ing the human scene and finding, of course, all sorts of things 
wrong with the world. But instead of lamenting the decay of 
faith, religious or otherwise, Russell is emphatically of the opin- 
ion that one of the most serious needs of our time is a more skep- 
tical attitude on the part of civilized men towards the world. 
“Only a large measure of skepticism,” he declares, can tear away 
the veils which hide truth from us.” The skepticism that Russell 
advocates is, however, not that of Pyrrho, but only another name 
for the scientific temper, which indeed, if it could be made to pre- 
vail, would revolutionize human life. Nevertheless (as befits a 
skeptic), Russell is rather skeptical as to whether very many men 
can be induced to become skeptical. 


Cuar.es LEE SNIDER 


RIVERS OF PARADISE 


FouNDERS OF THE Mippte Aces, 6y Epwarp Kennarp Rano, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 


Founpers of the Middle Ages, some of them referred to by 
Iohannes Monachus as “Rivers of Paradise” (Lactantius, Ter- 
tullian, Prudentius, St. Ambrose, Pope Gregory the Great, St. 
Jerome, Boéthius, St. Augustine, and others )—what place is theirs 
in the knowledge of Everyman? What relations are there between 
the products of fourth, fifth, and sixth century civilization and the 
civilization which followed the darkness of the seventh and eighth 
centuries? How can their works be linked with those of Charle- 
magne, St. Thomas Aquinas, Dante, and certain outstanding mod- 
erns? All this and more is told by Professor Rand. 

Throughout his book it is written clearly that, “while Christian 
faith finds much in pagan morals to avoid, it may, or rather must, 
draw freely for its sustenance on the thought, the poetry, and the 
inspiration of the past,” and for all thought and action, for poet 
and mystic, the course of spiritual journeying is the same—all 
roads lead to Rome. In the period covered by the book, the greatest 
problem was that of the church versus pagan culture. The solution 
Professor Rand finds expressed at first great length in the “Divine 
Institutes” of Lactantius, embodying the principle “not to super- 
sede pagan culture but to include it.” 
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The work of the founders of the Middle Ages was largely in 
reform. Tertullian discusses satirically the latest shimmering air- 
shade tints in women’s dress in Carthage, and the dangers of rouge 
and hair dye. St. Ambrose also deserves a place among the social 
satirists. St. Jerome, greatest scholar among the Latin Fathers, 
“a fountain of scholarship and humanism for medieval man,” un- 
dertook more important tasks. “He had ideas on paedagogy that 
may seem very modé?n—to one who knows not the ancients.” 
From St. Jerome we pass cn to Boéthius. “With him,” says 
Professor Rand (and herein we have a contribution of impor- 
tance), “the great movement known as scholastic philosophy be- 
gins, and not with the contemporaries of Abélard.” Boéthius is 
not only the last of the Romans but the first of the scholastics. 
“He selected as his favorite period the best of all periods, when 
metaphysics was the prime interest and thought had not slumped 
into ethics.” In his “Consolation of Philosophy” he charac- 
terized scholastic philosophy as “rhetoric’s sweet persuasion,” and, 
whether it satisfies or not, we find him originating themes later 
used in Villon’s “Ballade des Dames du Temps Jadis,” while, on 
the other hand, perpetuating the themes of Cicero and Juvenal, 
Ovid and Ausonius, and the author of the Book of Kings. 

As for education in those decadent years, there were, besides 
the university, twenty-eight public libraries in Rome. “The 
fourth century,” says Professor Rand, “was one of the most crea- 
tive periods in the history of education, ranking with the twelfth, 
fifteenth, and the nineteenth.” His book, which ends with a chap- 
ter on St. Augustine and Dante, is scholarly, readable, and emi- 
nently interesting. It deals with a subject about which there is 
much false information, and it is to be recommended as a work 
of importance for its additions to our knowledge of a little-known 


time. 
L. WENDELL EsHELMAN 


THE ORIENT AS WESTERNERS SEE IT 


An Inpian Journey, WaLpeMar Bonsets, A. & C. Boni. 
Tue Pircrmace or Buppuism, dy James B. Pratt, Macmillan Co. 


Ir is becoming the fashion of Western visitors to the Orient to 
spend a little time either in India or in China and then to attempt 
an interpretation of the civilizations of those countries by writing 
a book in a hurry. Some of these books contain deposits of perma- 
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nent value, while others are ephemeral and often misleading and 
cannot stand the test of time. 

“An Indian Journey,” by Waldemar Bonsels, a young German 
with a spirit of adventure, a willingness to learn, and a mind un- 
biassed by any prepossessions, attempts an interpretation of life 
largely among the jungle tribes of India. His description of the 
Indian jungle and his thrilling experiences at the sight of a tiger 
seated in the sun on a lofty hill, are amon, the best parts of the 
book. Two obscure towns in Southern India are also well described 
in detail. A large part of the book consists of interesting bits of 
conversation between the author and his solitary low-caste, but in- 
telligent, servant. Among the topics discussed are women, love, 
marriage, missionaries, and Brahmans. It is evident, however, that 
owing to linguistic difficulties, the author is sometimes misled into 
wrong interpretations of his servant’s statements. For example, the 
word “Raja” in India does not necessarily mean the king as is as- 
sumed here; it may be applied to the chief of a small and obscure 
principality. In contrast with these impressions of low-caste life in 
India, Mr. Bonsels also presents interesting impressions gained 
through his acquaintance with a Brahman friend, Mangesh Rao. 
The entire book gives evidence of a high degree of descriptive 
power, and the interpretation of those parts of India that the au- 
thor has personally observed is clever, but it must be admitted 
that the book will not bear more than one reading. 

On the other hand, Professor J. B. Pratt’s “The Pilgrimage of 
Buddhism” contains in its 750 pages a mine of information on 
the religious life and history of the vast population on the con- 
tinent of Asia which is of permanent value. In the preface to the 
book, the author explains the significance of the title—describing 
the advance of Buddhism as that of a pilgrim “carrying the bless- 
ings of insight and love to the long and colorful succession of 
peoples and countries,” stretching from the shores of India to the 
Pacific. The chief aim of the book is to present a faithful picture 
of Buddhism as it is actually lived to-day against the background 
of its history, philosophy, and ethical idealism. After giving a 
brief and impressive sketch of the life of Gautama, Professor Pratt 
proceeds to make a critical analysis of his ethical teachings and 
points out, with convincing arguments, that the charge of pessi- 
mism generally brought by hostile critics against Buddhism, is not 
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borne out by the actual teachings of the master on various occa- 
sions. The Buddhist ethic has its positive as well as its negative 
side. “The moral life begins with knowledge and ends in wis. 
dom.” Although man’s life is controlled by the law of Karma, 
spiritual freedom is open to everyone who submits to the ethical 
discipline of the noble Path, Nirvana merely implying the extinc- 
tion of the evil elements of the human mind—and not total anni- 
hilation. There is a logical connection between spiritual freedom 
and peace: and joy is linked with both. 

Professor Pratt states that Christian peoples have shown more 
feeling for society and more initiative in reform than the Buddhist 
nations of the East. “Is it,” he asks, “because they are Christian 
or because they are Western?” Unconsciously, it would seem, he 
supplies the answer in those portions of the book which deal with 
Mahayana Buddhism. He gives, for example, a fine summary of 
the philanthropic and humanitarian institutions of the Nara period 
in Japan and other instances showing how Buddhism has been at 
times in the past “a religion for the elevation of the social life of 
man.” It must be borne in mind, in this connection, that the awak- 
ening of the social conscience among Western nations is compara- 
tively modern and is the product of social evolution influenced by 
the modern democratic movement and the rise of medical science. 
Several social evils in the feudal period were long tolerated in 
Europe by the Roman church, and, as everybody knows, the insti- 
tution of slavery fourd vigorous defenders among Protestant 
ministers in the Southern States up to the end of the American 
Civil War. 

In this large book, on a subject which is always full of intense 
human interest, there is not a single dry page. I do not know which 
to admire most—the exquisite descriptions of natural scenery, the 
accurate delineation of the main characteristics of religious life in 
the Far East, the sympathetic and acute insight into the inner 
workings of the subtle philosophies and the hearts of the yellow 
races, the incessant toil and skill involved in the careful scrutiny of 
a vast amount of complex material, or the chivalrous way in which 
the reader is occasionally reminded of the inspiring companionship 
of the Fellow Pilgrim who accompanied the author over all those 
vast stretches of territory already consecrated by the pilgrimage of 
Buddhism. Asa most reliable contribution to the understanding of 
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the Orient, marked by the finest scholarship and a spirit of fair 
play, I have no hesitation in heartily commending this book to 
American readers. 


S. L. Josu1 


THE FOUNDER OF NATURALISM 

AND His Time, by JosEpuson, Macaulay Co. 

“Zo.a and his Time” is much more successful as a biography of 
Zola than as a picture of the complex civilization of France in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. The artists Cézanne and 
Manet, the writers Flaubert, Daudet, and Edmond de Goncourt 
are, to be sure, given considerable attention because of their close 
relations with Zola’s own work; but the social and political con- 
ditions of the Second Empire and the Third Republic are merely 
sketched. The book must be judged, not by its overambitious 
title, but by its very real merit as a portrayal of the founder of 
Naturalism. 

In this day when so many biographies are peculiar combinations 
of fact and fancy, it must be noted that Mr. Josephson has chosen 
a middle-of-the-road course. We feel that he has gathered his 
materials conscientiously, used them frankly and effectively, and 
given us, in a word, a trustworthy account of Zola’s life and 
labors. Mr. Josephson has fortunately resisted the temptation to 
take sides sensationally in the controversy that once raged around 
Zola’s head. But he admires Zola, as is natural now that time has 
paled his faults, and his worst and still censurable literary excesses 
have been exceeded by the audacities of this sophisticated age. 

If Mr. Josephson’s approach to his subject is scholarly and re- 
strained, why does his biography make such fascinating reading? 
It is partly because the abundance of intimate details reveals 
Zola’s personality in a strong light, partly because the life of Zola 
offers in itself all the elements of dramatic interest. The biog- 
raphy is divided into four “books,” each of which contains the 
story of a struggle. One book chronicles the effort of an idea to 
realize itself; the idea was Zola’s bold undertaking to outdo in the 
Rougon-Macquart novels the Comédie humaine of his master, 
Balzac. Here we witness the triumph of dogged persistence over 
the critical hue and cry of envious enemies and literary stand- 
patters. The next drama is romantic indeed: a middle-aged and 
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sedentary Zola seeking and obtaining a rejuvenation of body and 
heart in “an autumn love”—a case of the eternal triangle tha 
cannot but surprise and entertain, whatever discredit it may 
throw upon the central figure. The moral blemish, if it be so con- 
sidered, was gloriously effaced by Zola’s sacrifice of peace, repose, 
and fortune in the cause of justice. Josephson’s telling of the 
Dreyfus conflict makes a splendid climax for the biography and 
renders all the more tragic Zola’s sudden and atrocious death. 

It cannot be denied that Emile Zola, epic novelist and aggres- 
sive leader, was, in the hackneyed but expressive phrase, “a force” 
in literature and in life. To say that Mr. Josephson’s well-planned 
and finely executed biography is worthy of its subject is to give it 
very great praise. 

S. Parker 


AFRICAN ADMINISTRATION 


Tue Native 1n Africa, Raymonp BUELL, 2 
Macmillan Co. 


ProFessor BuELw’s work is one of two outstanding books dealing 
with African administration, the other being Lord Lugard’s “Dual 
Mandate.” Lord Lugard, admittedly the greatest living authority 
on this subject, wrote with a full and intimate personal knowledge 
of the problems involved in the impact of Western civilization 
upon the native races of Africa. Professor Buell bases his record 
upon a fifteen months’ investigation undertaken in various parts 
of that continent. It is extremely gratifying, therefore, to be able 
to state that he has produced a work of exceptional merit, showing 
a masterly grasp of political and administrative conditions in all 
the territories that he visited, and written in a clear, vigorous, and 
incisive style. The industry that must have been expended in ob- 
taining the mass of information contained in these two volumes is 
remarkable; and the eminently fair conclusions at which the author 
has arrived enable one to pay a tribute to his penetrating insight 
and keen appreciation of both the native and European points of 
view. 

In dealing with the intricate and thorny subject of native ad- 
ministration in Africa, Professor Buell has approached it from its 
historical aspect. This was, in fact, the only sound method of study- 
ing so vast a subject; for although the European invasion of certain 
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portions of Africa, such as Kenya and Tanganyika, is of compara- 
tively recent date, the impact of white civilization upon the native 
mind has been, generally speaking, a long and slow process, al- 
though hastened considerably during the last two decades. It is 
historically fitting, therefore, that Professor Buell’s survey com- 
mences in South Africa where the impact has been most severe 
and prolonged. So far as South Africa is concerned, the politico- 
economic situation involved in the racial conflict is summed up in 
two terse sentences. “South African industry,” states Professor 
Buell, “is based upon a labor supply consisting of a large number 
of under-paid natives and a number of artificially high paid whites. 
While the presence of native labor is essential to maintain this sys- 
tem, it must only be unskilled.” It follows, therefore, that the 
process of educating the South African native, so long as present 
economic conditions remain, is bound to produce discontent. “Hav- 
ing received an industrial education, a native finds that his skill is 
worthless, owing to the color bar. Having received an agricultural 
education, he finds that it is impossible to become an enterprising 
farmer because white men virtually prohibit him from acquiring 
land.” That, in a nutshell, is the problem that confronts the ad- 
ministrator in South Africa, and having stated his case Professor 
Buell wisely leaves the ultimate solution unrevealed. 

In spite of the great advantages that the European has brought 
to Africa, it is a somewhat gloomy picture that Professor Buell has 
painted; but it would be unwise to imagine that the author, gen- 
erally, is not justified in his conclusions. The contact of Europeans 
and natives has not been an unmixed blessing for the latter, and 
Professor Buell, if he is understood aright, is inclined to the opin- 
ion that, at any rate so far as South Africa is concerned, the benefits 
that may have been conferred upon the blacks have been more than 
outweighed by the disabilities which the whites have imposed. 
When the position in the purely tropical portions of Africa is 
examined there emerges more ground for optimism. Not that 
the peoples of the South are in any way inferior to the Central and 
West African elements—Professor Buell states, for example, that 
the level of debate in the Pitso, the native council of Basutoland, 
is probably higher than in any legislative body in Europe or 
America—but the latter, as a general rule, have better opportuni- 
ties to achieve that which is within them. The West Africans may 
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become civil servants, clergymen, doctors, lawyers, skilled me- 
chanics, 

Out of this tangle of conflicting currents and cross purposes has 
slowly emerged the principle of trusteeship, both under the League 
of Nations and under direct control. In one striking passage Pro- 
fessor Buell, without comment, puts his finger on what may be re- 
garded asa defect in native administration under the League. Na- 
tives as such have no representation upon that body. It is always 
the mandatory power that puts forward its own case, and, as is 
pointed out, not in every instance without some suspicion of sup- 
pression or bias. 

Evans Lewin 


OUR SOUTHERN NEIGHBORS 


Naxsotu’s VinEyaRD, 5y SUMNER WELLES, 2 v0/s., Payson & Clarke. 
Mexico 1Ts Heritace, Ernest Gruenine, Century Co. 
Tue Centrar Americans, 6y ARTHUR RUHL, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Wuen Charles Sumner delivered his famous “Naboth’s Vineyard” 
speech against Grant’s proposal to annex the Dominican Repub- 
lic and accused the President of trying to commit this country 
to a “dance of blood,” it is probable that the senators who heard 
him and most of the people who read the speech were sufficiently 
familiar with the twenty-first chapter of the First Book of Kings 
to appreciate the reference. But unless the present reading public 
have more intellectual curiosity than they are usually credited 
with, it may be questioned whether Mr. Welles has chosen a “sell- 
ing” ‘title for these times. 

In his first volume Mr. Welles appears in the réle of historian, 
undertaking to give a fairly full history of Santo Domingo to the 
close of the nineteenth century. For this part of the work he had 
no special equipment, and the result detracts in a measure from 
the valuable contribution he has made in the second volume, in 
which he deals with problems with which he was personally fa- 
miliar. In 1922, he resigned as Chief of the Latin-American Di- 
vision of the -Department of State and was sent to Santo Domingo 
as Commissioner, with the rank of envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary, to arrange for the withdrawal of the mili- 
tary forces of the United States. From Roosevelt’s intervention 
in Dominican affairs and the establishment of the receivership to 
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the evacuation of the American forces in 1924 is the period in 
which Mr. Welles is naturally at his best. His knowledge of 
Latin-American affairs, the important part he played in Santo 
Domingo, the personal contacts he made, and his access to all the 
documentary material relating to the American occupation have 
enabled him to tell the story with a fulness and authoritativeness 
that no one else has approached. 

Mr. Welles’s judgments and generalizations on American 
policy are, in the opinion of the present reviewer, well founded 
and sound. While recognizing frankly the unfortunate effects of 
the Panama episode, he asserts that “in every other instance af- 
fecting the relations between the United States and the other 
American Republics, the determinations reached by the Roosevelt 
Administration were not only marked by a scrupulous regard for 
the sovereignty and independence of other powers, but likewise 
demonstrated a noteworthy appreciation of the need to the United 
States of co-operating with the Latin-American Republics on 
terms of friendly equality.” Roosevelt and Secretary Root had 
no desire to go further than helping Santo Domingo out of its 
troubles. With the Taft Administration came a change. “Secre- 
tary Knox believed primarily in commercializing the foreign 
policy of the United States.” It was under Knox that the Depart- 
ment of State adopted the policy of intervening in the internal 
affairs of the Caribbean Republics and maintaining or selecting, 
through diplomatic influence or by force, governments which it be- 
lieved would favor American commercial and financial interests. 

The Wilson Administration found the affairs of the Dominican 
Republic in a sad plight. Wilson’s Dominican policy is difficult to 
understand or to justify. Mr. Welles gives an explanation which 
is probably as near the truth as any that has been advanced. He 
says: “It is very evident that the Military Occupation of the Do- 
minican Republic in 1916 wasa . . . policy only resorted to as an 
emergency measure, rendered necessary in Secretary Lansing’s be- 
lief by the course into which the Department of State had drifted 
since 1909, and by the potential dangers to the United States in- 
herent in the anarchic conditions in a country so close to the terri- 
torial waters of the United States, at a moment when the Ameri- 
can Government expected soon to find itself involved in the Eu- 
ropean War.” Having once decided on the general policy, the 
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Department of State handed over the administration of Domini. 
can affairs to the Navy Department and was soon too absorbed jn 
European affairs to give the subject much attention. The Navy 
Department had no bureau or division equipped for handling the 
situation, and the Secretary of the Navy was too much occupied 
with preparations for war to make a careful study of conditions 
in the island. The result was that the Military Governor estab- 
lished a dictatorship more irresponsible than any American had 
ever before exercised. Mr. Welles has nothing but commendation 
for the first Military Governor, Rear-Admiral Knapp, and this 
will be readily understood by those who knew Admiral Knapp. 
His successor, Admiral Snowden, did not possess the same degree 
of tact and good judgment. 

At the close of the World War, Secretary Lansing turned his 
attention once more to Dominican affairs and his successor, Secre- 
tary Colby, took the first steps looking to the termination of the 
military government. The question figured prominently in the 
presidential campaign of 1920, and Mr. Harding pledged him- 
self to prompt action, but the details were not successfully worked 
out until 1924, when the troops were finally withdrawn. In this 
last phase Mr. Welles played the leading part, and in view of this 
fact the modesty, moderation, and critical detachment with which 
he writes are to be highly commended. 

Mr. Gruening’s “Mexico and its Heritage” is the product of 
serious research and personal investigation of conditions in twenty- 
four of the twenty-eight states of Mexico extending over a period 
of several years. Why is Mexico a land of revolutions? This 
is the question that the author has undertaken to answer. The revo- 
lutionary habit cannot be explained by the political history of the 
country, for, as the author says, “in few countries is political his- 
tory less significant than in Mexico.” 

It should not be forgotten that “Mexico is an Indian land.” “A 
century ago nearly one-fifth of the population was white. In 1910 
it was less than one-thirteenth.” Mexico is destined to become more 
and more mestizo—a composite race. At the present time, however, 
the author says, “The white still guides the nation politically and 
economically.” As he remarks, in many countries the present has 
so far outdistanced the remote past that much of it has only an 
academic relation to contemporary events, but the reverse is true 11 
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Mexico. Primitive institutions and ideas survive, and they conflict 
with modern industrial methods. Agrarian agitation, religious con- 
flict, militarism or banditry, and fear of the United States are prob- 
lems with which Mexico has had to contend since independence. 

In his discussion of Mexico’s relations with the United States 
Mr. Gruening speaks fearlessly and frankly, but with modera- 
tion. He admits the complicity of the American Ambassador, 
Henry Lane Wilson, in the overthrow and assassination of Ma- 
dero, and he criticises freely the policy of Hughes in delaying the 
recognition of Obregén and the attempt of Kellogg to bully 
Calles. He holds no brief, however, for the Mexican government. 
On the contrary he is convinced that Mexican legislation in regard 
to petroleum and land is retroactive and confiscatory. He ex- 
presses the opinion, however, that the Mexican government was 
correct in its contention that the question should be determined by 
the courts before being made the subject of diplomatic interven- 
tion. The volume contains a vast amount of sociological data, the 
subject matter is presented in an interesting way, and it is well 
documented. 

Mr. Ruhl’s book is based on two journeys through the Repub- 
lics of Central America. The first journey made in 1913 afforded 
a good background and basis of comparison for the later one of 
1927. The volume is more than the mere travel book suggested 
by the sub-title: “Adventures and Impressions between Mexico 
and Panama,” for it contains shrewd observations on the foreign 
policy of the United States based on the author’s wide experience 
and sound judgment. The two main products of Central America 
are coffee and bananas. Banana-growing is mostly in the hands 
of foreigners, particularly the United Fruit Company, and the 
labor is performed by negroes imported from the West Indies. 
With coffee the case is quite different. It grows in the cool high- 
lands where the upper-class natives live. But even coffee-growing 
tends to become “industrialized” and the tenant-proprietor tends 
to become a simple wage-earner. This is one of the inevitable re- 
sults of economic imperialism. The book is cleverly written, con- 
tains many humorous touches, and leaves vivid impressions on the 


reader. ‘ 
Joun H. Latané 


(A Yale Review Award announcement will be found on P. iv.) 


LETTERS AND COMMENT 
A DICTIONARY OF THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 


By ALBert FEUILLERAT 


N the address which M. André Chevrillon read at the recent 

dinner of the American Academy of Arts and Letters, on the 
occasion of its twenty-fifth anniversary, the distinguished French 
writer, speaking of the influence exerted by the Académie Fran- 
caise upon the language of France made a very suggestive remark. 
He reminded the audience that the réle of this famous institution 
consists not in standing in the way of the free development of 
French (as is wrongly supposed) but rather in recording such 
changes as have been sanctioned by current usage. If a word or 
locution is coined in conformity with the genius of the language, 
the members of the Académie, after discussing its merits at one of 
their weekly meetings, enter it in their dictionary. Thus the so- 
called “Dictionnaire de ’Académie Frangaise,” which is published, 
on an average, every thirtieth year, is a most faithful record and, 
so to speak, a photographic document of the precise state of the 
language at the date on which a new edition appears. And the suc- 
cessive editions are like so many landmarks in the development of 
the French language since the seventeenth century. 

As I was listening to M. Chevrillon’s words it occurred to me 
that the example set by the Académie Francaise might be followed 
with great profit in this country. The American language is devel- 
oping with marvellous rapidity—one might say, with breathless 
rapidity. And for reasons which it would take too long to discuss 
here the spoken language has a tendency to diverge from the writ- 
ten language, still more or less closely modelled on the English 
used in England. So that the most characteristic part of that de- 
velopment remains virtually unrecorded. And yet it is the most 
vital part of the language, the one that will in the end impose its 
laws when American civilization, having severed all links from 
English civilization, may eventually desire to assert itself in the 
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adoption of a truly national mode of expression, What will future 
historians of the language do when they have to study the changes 
which they find effected but the intermediate stages of which are, 
in most cases, irreparably lost? 

It is here that the American Academy of Arts and Letters could 
play a rdle similar to the one played by the Académie Frangaise. 
Why not publish, say every decade, a dictionary of the American 
language? What a help this would be to future grammarians and 
lexicographers! And at the same time such a publication could not 
fail to have some regulating influence upon the excessive freedom 
with which many people contribute to the degradation of the vo- 
cabulary and the syntax. Such a task would present no real diffi- 
culty. There is in this country a sufficient number of trained phi- 
lologists who, I am sure, would willingly lend their aid. They 
could collect the interesting examples of speech with which they 
have met. There would only remain for a committee of competent 
men, chosen from among the members of the American Academy, 
to sift, sort, and study that mass of material and prepare the “copy” 
for press. And if the variations in pronunciation could also be regis- 
tered, such a dictionary would certainly become the most valuable 
archives of English as spoken in America and would rank in use- 
fulness, if not in importance, with that other noble monument of 
national erudition, the “Dictionary of American Biography.” 


IMPORTANT WAR MEMOIRS AND HISTORIES 
AVAILABLE IN ENGLISH 


See Professor Seymour’s “Re-Fighting the War on Paper,” pages 625-645. 


Lire or Kircuener, Sir GeorcE ARTHUR, 3 v0/s., Macmillan. 

Memorigs AND REFLEcTions, Lorp AsquitH, 2 vols., Little, Brown. 

Wooprow Witson anp SETTLEMENT, Ray STANNARD BakeER, 3 
vols., Doubleday, Doran. 

PoLiTICIANS AND THE War, Lorp BeaversBrook, Doubleday, Doran. 

My War Mewmorrs, 4y Epuarp Benes, Houghton Mifflin. 

My Turee Years 1n America, 5y Count von Bernstorrr, Scribner. 

REFLECTIONS ON THE WorLp War, 4y THEOBALD von BETHMANN- 
Hotiwec, Butterworth. 

From BisMarcK To THE Wak, Jy Ericu Branvensurc, Oxford 
Press, 

My Mission To Russia, Sy Sin Georce Bucuanan, 2 vols., Little, Brown. 

Sir Henry Witrson, dy Sir Cuartes 2 vols., 
Scribner. 

Haic, dy Joun Cuarreris, Scribner. 
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Tue Wortp Crisis (4 vols.), and THe AFTERMATH, 4y Winston Cuurcy. 
ILL, Scribner. 
In THE Wortp War, 4y Count Czernin, Harper. 
VERSAILLES TO Lorp D’ABERNoN, Doubleday, Doran. 
Sir Doucias Haic’s Commanp, dy G. A. B. Dewar and J. H. Borasron, » 
vols., Houghton Mifflin. 
Tue InTernationaL Anarcuy, Sy G. Lowes Dickinson, Century. 
Tue Oricins oF THE Wortp War, Sy Sipney B. Fay, 2 vo/s., Macmillan, 
1914, dy Lorp Frencu, Houghton Mifflin. 
Recent Revetations oF European Diptomacy, dy G. P. Goocn, Long. 
mans, Green. 
Twenty-Five Years, dy Lorp Grey, 2 vols., Stokes. 
Lire anv Letrers oF WaLTER H. Pace, ed. by Burton J. HeEnprick, 2 
vols., Doubleday, Doran. 
Tue War oF Lost Opportunities, 4y Max HorrMann, International Pub- 
lishers. 
Economic ConsEQUENCES OF THE Peace, dy Joun Maynarp Keynes, Mu- 
millan, 
Tue Diary or Lorp Bertie or THame, 1914-1918, ed. by Lavy Lennox, 
Doubleday, Doran. 
HEADING FoR THE AByss, 4y Prince LicuNnowsky, Payson & Clarke. 
LupENporFF’s Own Srory, Harper. 
Lorp AND THE War, 4y HERMANN Lutz, Knopf. 
Ausrria’s Peace Orrer, DE Manrerer, Constable. 
STATESMEN OF THE War 1N Retrospect, 4y Witiiam Martin, Minton, 
Balch. 
Tue Maxine oF a State, dy THomas G. Masaryk, Stokes. 
INTRIGUES OF THE War, 4y Sir FrepERIcK Maurice, Lox/ey. 
Tue Memorrs oF Prince Max oF BabEN, 2 vols., Scribner. 
Tue Drartinc oF THE Covenant, 4y Davin Hunter MILter, 2 
Putnam. 
British Foreicn Poticy uNpER Sir Epwarp Grey, 4y Counr Max 
MontceEtas, Knopf. d 
oF CENTRAL Europe, Sy Karu F. Nowak, Dutton. 
VersaiL_es, by Kari F. Nowak, Payson & Clarke. 
An Ampassapor’s Memoirs, 6y Maurice Doubleday, Doran. 
Tue Memoirs oF Raymonp Poincaré, 2 vols., Doubleday, Doran. SC 
Austrian War GoveRNMENT, 4y JosEPH ReEpLicH Economic AND 
SociaL History oF THE Worip War series, edited by James T. Suot- P 
WELL), Yale Press. ce 
Tue ImmMepiaTE Oricins oF THE War, dy PrerrE RENovuvin, Yale Press. 
From Private To Sir Rosertson, Houghion g 
Mifflin. tt 
SoLpIERS AND STATESMEN, Jy Sir RosBertson, Scribner. 
Lire oF Lorp Curzon, 4y Lorp Ronaxpsuay, 3 vols., Liveright. 
IntTImaTE Papers oF Coronet House, dy Cuartes Seymour, ¢ 
Houghton Mifflin. 
Turoucu Tuirty Years, dy H. W. STEED, 2 vols., Doubleday, Doran. 
Tue TrutH aBout THE Treaty, dy ANvRE Tarvieu, Bobds-Merrill. 
My Memoirs, dy ApmiraL von Tirpitz, 2 vols., Dodd, Mead. 
At THE SupREME War Council, 4y Peter E. Wricut, Putnam. 
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BY 
WILLIAM MORRISON ROBINSON, JR 


dnd the fame of the Dane revive again, ye Vilemgs off the South!" 


NEW HAVEN YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
LONOO” MILFORD OXFOR® CHIVERRITT PRESS 
1928 


that it is a volume worth reading. Obviously, unless its 

contents be truly interesting and significant, it cannot 
deserve to be called “a good book.” But such a book merits 
something better than the careless printing in any kind of type 
so long as it is reasonably legible and on almost any kind of 
paper sufficiently opaque and strong, and the binding in any 
conventional manner, that have too habitually been considered 
good enough. The size of a volume, the type and margins, 


[ine of “a good book” has too often the one meaning 


| the quality of the paper, the design of the binding and 
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title-page, all should express appropriately the character 
the author's work, An encouraging and growing teocenc 
shows itself, on the part of both publishers and purchasers, 
away from this careless attitude toward bookmaking No 
longer need American book lovers feel something of shame 
faced regret at sight of the admirable products of European 
printers. The best American books of to-day sustain compan. 
son at all points with the best work done abroad. Ie is she 
pride of the Yale University Press to hold a place well in she 
forefront of this movement for the making of finer books. 
How widely the newer standards have been adopted, she 
1929 exhibit of the “Fifty Best Books of the Year” selected »y 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts has shown. Pracecaily 
every volume chosen represented a different publisher. The 
honor fell to the Yale University Press to have included in the 
list two of its volumes most in demand—The Cor federaic 
Privateers by William M. Robinson, Jr., and The Sou ute 
and Sculptors of the Greeks by Gisela M. A. Richter. The ors, 
bound in Confederate gray cloth with stamping in blue show- 
ing the eleven stars of the Confederacy on a bar above the ate, 
fitly embodied the author’s spirited narratives of the sea rover: 
of the “Lost Cause.” The second, a massive volume boune 1 
buff cloth with stamping in blue and red showing an 0X 
Greek design, is suited to the authoritative study made ») 
the Curator of the Department of Classical Art at ‘te 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. And the fact that the 
limited edition of five hundred copies has been exhauster 
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title-page, all should express appropriately the character of 
the author’s work. An encouraging and growing tendency 
shows itself, on the part of both publishers and purchasers 
away from this careless attitude toward bookmaking. No 
longer need American book lovers feel something of shame. 
faced regret at sight of the admirable products of European 
printers. The best American books of to-day sustain compari. 
son at all points with the best work done abroad. It is the 
pride of the Yale University Press to hold a place well in the 
forefront of this movement for the making of finer books. 
How widely the newer standards have been adopted, the 
1929 exhibit of the “Fifty Best Books of the Year” selected by 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts has shown. Practically 
every volume chosen represented a different publisher. The 
honor fell to the Yale University Press to have included in the 
list two of its volumes most in demand—The Confederate 
Privateers by William M. Robinson, Jr., and The Sculpture 
and Sculptors of the Greeks by Gisela M. A. Richter. The first, 
bound in Confederate gray cloth with stamping in blue show- 
ing the eleven stars of the Confederacy on a bar above the title, 
fitly embodied the author’s spirited narratives of the sea rovers 
of the “Lost Cause.” The second, a massive volume bound in 
buff cloth with stamping in blue and red showing an old 
Greek design, is suited to the authoritative study made by 
the Curator of the Department of Classical Art at the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. And the fact that the 
limited edition of five hundred copies has been exhausted in 
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four months is a proof of appreciation of a distinguished piece 
of work issued in beautiful form. 


been accorded to another volume that holds a leading 

place on our list—American Foreign Relations 1928, 
edited by Charles P. Howland and published for the Council 
on Foreign Relations of New York. This work has been se- 
lected by the American Library Association for recommenda- 
tion to the League of Nations as one of the “Forty Notable 
Books of 1928.” From all over the world—Europe and Japan 
as well as the United States—have come tributes to the quality 
and value of the analysis of the foreign policy of the United 


| Pens for the importance of its contents has 


F States contained in its pages. It has won a reception from au- 


thorities in the field of international affairs for which there are 
few precedents, and is securing a continually widening circle 
of readers. To an understanding of the new position of pre- 
dominant influence now being conceded to the United States 


| and of the policies to be worked out by the present administra- 


tion, it is essential. The second of the series of annual volumes, 
of which it is the first, will follow this autumn. 


HE same skill and thought that go into the making of 
the fine books published under the imprint of the Yale 


University Press are devoted likewise to the volumes 


and brochures designed and manufactured by the Press or its 
Printing Office privately upon order for individuals and insti- 
tutions. Among these, some recent examples that would meet 
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every test imposed upon the published volumes chosen by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts are The Diary of Fran. 
cisco De Miranda—Tour of the United States 1783-178, 
edited by Prof. William Spence Robertson of the University 
of Illinois; a small memorial volume issued for friends of the 
late Katrina Ely Tiffany; publications of the Florida State 
Historical Society; and The Trust Company Corner by Dean 
B. Lyman, Jr., a brief historical account printed for The 
Union and New Haven Trust Company of New Haven. 


NE of the most attractive of the new books we have just pub- 

lished—both in matter and appearance—is George Vernad- 
sky’s A History of Russia. Americans have evinced a continuing in- 
terest in knowledge of that vast land whose strongly contrasting 
people and spectacular history of empire and revolution have chal- 
lenged their curiosity as no other has in this century. Heretofore most 
of the histories of Russia available in English have been either in- 
terpretations of recent events only or works written for European 
readers or translated from texts originally meant for Russian stu- 
dents. Professor Vernadsky’s volume is, so far as we know, unique 
in being written with American readers particularly in mind. Ques 
tions were invited, while the manuscript was in preparation, from a 
number of scholars and from others interested in the subject. In- 
formation answering these inquiries about the course of Russian 
events, past and present, was included by the author in his chapters 
The result is a book peculiarly adapted for American use. It tells the 
story of the Russian people from the earliest times of which there is 
record to the beginning of the present year. Illustrated with maps— 
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one of which shows the territory and divisions of the Union of 
Soviet Republics according to the latest official data—and bound in 
mottled buff and blue with a distinctive type design in gold stamp- 
ing, and convenient in size, it is equally well suited to the use of 
either general readers or students. 

Other works on subjects of world-wide import and interest which 
we plan to publish later in the year include Pan-American Peace 
Plans by Charles Evans Hughes, the definitive statement by the chief 
of the delegation of the United States to the last Pan-American Con- 
gress regarding its achievements and the events that led up to them, 
and The Nationalist Program for China, by Dr. Chao-Chu Wu, 
Minister from the Chinese Republic to the United States, a compre- 
hensive statement of the aims and policies of the leading group in 
the most powerful nationalist movement in the Orient. 


HE meaning of the discoveries of modern science in relation 
to our understanding of life is so much a subject of current 
discussion and thought that there has been a quick response to the 
publication of Science and Personality by Dr. William Brown of 
Oxford and King’s College Hospital, London, with a foreword by 


| Sir Oliver Lodge. Its treatment of the problem of mental health, in 


the light of both psychological research and religious faith, is easily 
comprehensible and entertaining to the reader without special train- 
ing. It meets a definite need with unusual success. 

Another work published like Dr. Brown’s on the Dwight H. Terry 
Foundation for lectures on religion in the light of science and phi- 
losophy, which is finding a steadily larger circle of appreciative 
readers, is Evolution in Science and Religion by the American physi- 
cist and Nobel prize winner, Robert A. Millikan. 
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In a related field, Raymond B. Culver has made in his Horace 
Mann and Religion in the Massachusetts Public Schools a study of 
a phase of the activities of a great leader of American education, 
which is of significance in its bearing upon the theory and practice 
of public instruction in the United States. 


OTH as a tribute to the dean of American librarians and as 

collection of essays written by sixty-one authorities in every 
branch of his special field of public service, Herbert Putnam—Essay 
in Honor of His Thirtieth Anniversary as Librarian of Congress 
edited by William Warner Bishop, Librarian at the University of 
Michigan, and Andrew Keogh, Librarian at Yale University, is a 
volume of rare quality. Among its contributors appear Jules Jus- 
serand, formerly Ambassador from France to the United States, Dr. 
Allen Johnson, Dr. Max Farrand, Prof. Charles M. Andrews, and the 
Hon. Theodore E. Burton. In an edition limited to six hundred 
copies, it will be valuable not only to librarians but to collectors and 
other students of books and bibliography. 


ORE free time is one of the advantages, frequently little 

realized, that machines have been conferrin,, upon workers; 
and it is an advantage which many people apparently find them- 
selves at a loss to know how to use. This is a theme that runs through 
several chapters of Louis Pierard’s Belgian Problems since the War 
in which he gives a picture of the Socialist party in Belgium at work, 
particularly on the employment of leisure time. “What to do when 
we have nothing to do,” as one of the workmen he quotes phrases 
it, is a social question in every industrial country to-day; and M. Pier- 
ard presents a most readable and suggestive discussion of it. A pot 
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and scholar as well as a politician and parliamentarian, he also draws 
an enlightening picture of post-war life in a nation toward which 
Americans feel a peculiar sympathy. 

With the eight hour day and prosperity, the situation in the United 
States has developed other aspects of the same question that an 
American college president, George Barton Cutten, has analyzed 
from a different point of view in The Threat of Leisure. Regarding 
it as one of the most serious unfaced issues in American life, he says: 
“I have tried to present a problem, but I do not claim to have solved 


' it.” That task he leaves to each reader to take up for himself; but he 


indicates, in a series of stimulating chapters, something of what he 
thinks a successful solution must be. A good volume to think over in 


vacation time. 


S our knowledge and understanding of anthropoid life in- 
A creases, so also our thankfulness that we are men,” say the 
authors of The Great Apes, one of the most fascinating volumes we 
have been privileged to publish, which is to appear early in the au- 
tumn. The joint work of Robert M. and Ada W. Yerkes, it repre- 
sents years of study of the gorilla, the chimpanzee, the orang-outan, 
and also the smaller and less well-known gibbon and siamang. 
Written for general readers as well as for specialists, and profusely 
illustrated with figures and photographs, it offers in the scope of a 
single volume what ordinarily would have been distributed among 
two or three—a complete picture of the mode of life of these animals, 
their behavior, individual traits, and relations to man. The conclusion 
indicated is that although the great apes are impressively manlike, 
they differ so significantly that human life is dignified and exalted 
by the contrast. 
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@ Brilliant comment and anecdote by Emil) Clark, 
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| THE 
MARRIAGE 
CRISIS 


By 
ERNEST R. GROVES 


This distinguished soci- 
ologist discusses present 
marriage trends and 
brings new ideas to the 
controversy on the fu- 
ture of marriage. $2.00 


LIVING 
INDIA 


By 

SAVEL ZIMAND 

The facts about the 
country as they appeared 
toa sympathetic and un- 
biased observer, includ- 
ing a survey of Indian 
history. $3.00 


THE 
VARIETIES 

of RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE 


By 
WILLIAM JAMES 


An important classic 
now made available for 
the first time at a popu- 
lar price. One of the 
doldest and most inter- 
esting of James’s books. 

$2.00 


tA new light on a great monarch 


By 

LOUIS BERTRAND 

This biographer revolutionizes 
both the popular and historical 
conceptions of Louis XIV ina 
notable book wherein the 


monarch er not as a voluptuous despot but 
as the creator of modern French civilization. $5.00 


The Diary of 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


Edited by ALLAN NEVINS 


The comments and descriptions in this Diary touch 
almost all of the great Americans of the years from 
1794 to 1845 oat throw interesting light on the 
political situation of the time. 5. 


The Life and Tragedy of 
Alexandra Feodorovna 


Empress of Russia 


By Baroness SOPHIE BUXHOEVEDEN 
A briskly written, revealing life of the last Empress 
by her lady-in-waiting and intimate friend. Authen- 
ticated by the Empress’s sister. 
Fully illustrated. $7.50 


The American Whaleman 


By E. P. HOHMAN 


A study of life and labor in the whaling industry 
revealing much fresh and interesting material. 
Illustrated. $5.00 


First printing 75,000 copies. 


To be published November 1 
WHITHER MANKIND 


A Panorama of Modern Civilization 


Edited by CHARLES A. BEARD 


Certainly one of the year’s great books. 
Seventeen foremost writers of our day ex- 
amine our civilization and its effect on mod- 
ern men and women. $3.00 


STONE 
DESERT 
By HUGO WAST 


This popular South 
American novelist, au- 
thor of “Black Valley,” 
has written another ab- 
sorbing story of life in 
the Argentine moun- 
tains. Awarded the $30, 
000.00 Argentine Na- 
tional Prize for 1927. 
$2.50 


KING 
AKHNATON 


By SIMEON 
STRUNSKY 


The author of this en- 
tertaining novel sug- 
gests a curious parallel 
between an ancient king 
of Egypt and a great 
modern personality. 
$2.50 


STONE 
DUST 


By FRANK 
ERNEST HILL 


This well-known poet's 
verses appear here for 
the first time in book 
form. Illustrated. $2.00 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


Tue Happy Mountain, 4y Maristan 

MAN, Viking Press. 

N both the presentation and the substance 

of “The Happy Mountain,” there is the 
naiveté as well as the grace of the folk ballad. 
Mrs. Chapman writes with the avowed aim 
of revealing the Tennessee mountaineers as 
they are. Her habit of stepping outside the 
story at moments to inform her readers, in- 
stead of persuading them from the inside, and 
her choice of a conventional design—the 
story of a young hero, who leaves home to 
see the great world, and, having seen it, re- 
turns to his birthplace and first love, just in 
time to thwart the villain—militate against 
the complete achievement of this ambitious 
purpose. Yet the natural, homely details with 
which the bare outline is filled in—especially 
the lively pages of hill-country talk—give the 
book a quality that deserves more than pass- 
ing attention. 
Swan Sonc, 4y Joun Gatswortuy, Scribner. 

ITH the death of Soames Forsyte, 
Mr. Galsworthy’s Saga of a prodi- 

gious English family appropriately comes to 
a resolution. It is no secret that in “Swan 
Song” Soames is the mainstay of the author, 
his surest hold on reality, as he is the chief 
prop of the younger Forsytes depicted therein 
—shadowy creatures, lightly sketched. More 
and more as it has gone on, the Saga has be- 
come reminiscent in mood, and it is notable 
that the point at which this last volume goes 
below the social surface is in the reverie of 
the aging Man of Property on a lonely search 
for the unmarked home of his ancestors. It 
seems strange that even at seventy this man, 
once so full of his own affairs, should live 
only in the activities of his daughter and her 
circle, a fate more often reserved for a 
woman than a man. But for all that, Soames 
Forsyte remains a solid figure to the end— 
not a universal figure, but a solid English- 
man, representing the prosperous upper mid- 
dle classes of an older generation, treated by 
W. S. Gilbert, their contemporary, with af- 
fectionate humor, and by Mr. Galsworthy, 
to whom it has fallen to write their obituary, 
with sympathetic pathos. 


Day or Fortune, dy Norman Matson, Ce 
tury. 

OMEONE has said that every writer | 

in him one good novel. It would | 
nearer the truth to say that he has one gp 
story of childhood—of the time before my 
turity, with its octopus-like tentacles of y 
tine, discipline, and convention, has squeez 
out of his existence the freshness of obsery 
tion and freedom of initiative that are essey 
tial for all re-creation of life as art. But 
novel must be more than the recollection j 


The 
Dore 


Edited bY 
Probable 
The | 
borne 


among t 
Letters 


tranquillity of youthful emotions; and \@@es 
Matson’s book is more than a faithful eng 
lation of details concerning a small bq’ 


named Peter Chezness. Its charm sprin 
from its re-capture of the boy’s delight in| 
discoveries and the curious secrecy of | 
struggles. Its interest lies in the contra 
subtly conveyed, between Peter’s zest in h 
adventures, doubtful as their issue may | 
and the increasing confusion and defe 
which the years bring to his parents, angi, cont 
which Peter finally shares. fit 
Tue Tare or Genji, Part 1V: Biur Trovses 
by Lavy Murasaki, ¢r. dy Arruur Wate 
Houghton Mifflin. 
HE volume entitled “Blue Trouser 
brings to a close this English vers 
of Prince Genji’s leisurely progress throu 
the romantic loves, the felicitous forms, a 
the elaborate ceremonies that belonged to tf 
court life of mediaeval Japan. Taken w 
the earlier parts of the narrative, published 
three volumes, it offers modern readers : 
extraordinary peep-show of a lost world; 
remote in time and circumstance that it 4 
ters us with a half-legendary glamour, a 
yet so vivid in its flashes of intimate portr 
ture that it teases us by the realization wool 
awakens of the changelessness of human 
sires. One of Lady Murasaki’s own phrasqi | 
“a lacquer bowl filled with fruit,” Pos. 
well serve as a figurative description of t 
glow and refinement of her work. A w 
must be added about Mr. Waley’s wot 
which revives happy memories of the gr¢ 
Elizabethan translations from the Clas 
romances.—H. M. 
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The Letters of 


Dorot h y Osborne 


ind by G. C. Moore Smith 


before mg 
ies of r 
aS Squeezg 


of obsery Probable price $7.00 

C are essey The letters of Dorothy Os- 
art. But Miftone to William Temple are 
l among the most famous English 
ILlection j letters in existence. The let- 
; and Mi ters bere preserved are all love 


ktters written during a long and 


aith ful wearing engagement. The vol- 
small 5 me is fully illustrated. 

light in } 


cy of Lady Louisa 
contra art’s Notes 


Tolstoy’ s 
W orks 


CENTENARY EDITION 
In 21 Volumes, $65.00 


To celebrate in 1928 the cen- 
tenary of Tolstoy’s birth a com- 
plete edition of Aylmer Maude’s 
translation of Tolstoy will be 
published. The edition includes 
Tolstoy’s novels, short stories, 
essays, plays, moral and artistic 
criticism—and a new two-volume 
biography. The edition is edited 
by Mr. Aylmer Maude, who has 
rewritten his’ biography afresh 


Gleanings in Europe 
(France) 


By JAMES FENIMORE COOPER 
Edited by Robert E. Spiller $3.50 


Forgotten since its publication 
in 1836-38, these journals should 
bring the most fearless, and 
hence rejected, critic of that 
time in close sympathy with the 
outspoken America of to-day. 


The Oxford His- 
tory of the U. S. 


By SAMUEL ELIOT MORISON 
$10.00, fine leather binding $25.00 


“Occasionally—not often—ap- 


st | for this edition, and the trans- not oft ) 
eed o George Selwyn and His Contem- lstions ore by Mr. and Mrs pears a book which is immedi- 
may poraries. Edited by W. S. Lewis from y ately recognized as an institu- 
re tb Original Manuscript $12.00 Maude. Each volume has a tion that has come to stay. This 
id defe * E “ photogravure illustration and is such a book. It will certainly 
This most interesting book is h k tdesedine> stand for many years as the first 
rents, ai continuation of Horace Wal- — separate wor “= in — complete and satisfactory treat- 
le’s Miscellaneous Antiquities, tion, written for this edition ment of United States history.” 
w first agg oe SS Ee only. Among those who have —Christian Science Monitor. 
script. iis Nu ag ; 
Trove vd pictures of eighteenth-cen- consented to write introductions 
R Was B tury figures will be an important are some of the most famous viesrous. in conception, impar- 
the men of letters of our times. tial and accurate. There has 
printed on laid hand- The edition, which will be lim 
Trouser made paper at the Merrymount ited, will be complete in twenty- American. history written. clase 
h ver TES, yt Pg > one volumes. The price will be our history ceased to be a peda- 
th tion of some of Walpele’s own sixty-five dollars, payable on de A= 
rou roductions at his Strawberr livery of the first seven volumes, yen ™ ignifice pol Pere 
rms, a Hill Press. The edition, whic ment may be made in _ “. . . its significan 
s limited, is a beautiful treas- pay of increase steadily through the 
red to tl te for collectors of Mr. Up- res, yearly coming years.”—Boston Tran- 
’s work. twenty-two dollars. script. 
ken Wi uke § 
blished 
aders A 
vorld: Mm} Lhe VV orld to Play W ith Bach. A Biography 
«te 59 By CHARLES SANFORD TERRY $7.50 
jour, al “. . . Here is a charming book by a charming 

. man, and one that will be read with delight by The most complete and authoritative book on the 
> portr every lover of the theatre, both in the small sense subject. The re ult of many years of research 
zation and in the ‘wide and universal’ one, and that is work. “The chief of the merits of Professor 

— enough.—That he is not only a dramatist this vol- Terry’s book is that it enables us to come face to 

‘man d ume proves. mg is an — «3 the 7 = = face with Bach the man, to a degree impossible 
more agreeable, sympathetic, human and intelli- cerned 

phras4 gent, because he takes his own way, in the fields hitherto, Mee ‘Vork 

a f theatrical thought. . .’—London Morning mainly with Bach the composer. e New 

mg Post. Times. 
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OUTSTANDING NOVELS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


A Lirrre Less THan Gops, dy Forp Mapox 
Foro, Viking Press. 

$ his title gives notice, Mr. Ford is here 
concerned with historical romance. This 
brightly colored, swiftly moving pageant cen- 
ters round the figure of a beau sabreur com- 
mitted, as are Mr. Ford’s modern warriors, to 
impossible loyalties and, like Tietjens, in- 
trepid in lost causes—an impressionable young 

Englishman who is caught up in the swirling 

life and excitement of Napoleon and the 

Hundred Days, and then sees all that life and 

excitement subside to Louis XVIII and the 

Bourbon Restoration. The first half of the 

story, told in a straightforward manner, is 

more effective than the latter part, which fol- 
lows the device, used by Proust and by Mr. 

Ford himself in his Great War tetralogy, of 

reviewing action in the glass of memory. 

Pitcrims or Apversity, dy Witutiam 

Doubleday, Doran. 
T the opposite extreme from Mr. Ford’s 
eclectic, indirect tale is William Mc- 

Fee’s “Pilgrims of Adversity.” With its sharp 
contrasts, its hard-bitten seafaring Scots and 
its Latin-American landsmen, who are all 
drawn into the confused incidents and dubious 
motives of a Costaraguan “revolution,” the 
book might easily have lent itself to romantic 
treatment even exploitation. Mr. McFee es- 
chews romance, holding himself to a strict 
realistic method, bringing his details shrewdly, 
at times too slowly, into a composition which 
has an ordered integrity. His portraits of Cap- 
tain Millerton and the engineers of his old 
tramp steamer are drawn with firm lines from 
close observation. 

Tue Cuivpren, 4y Epirn Wuarton, Appleton. 
HERE are two stories in this novel— 
the story of the seven waifs, ranging 

from a baby to a precocious girl of sixteen, 

offspring of a complicated group of family 
alliances and divorces; and the story of a ma- 
ture man and woman who become involved 
for a time in their strange affairs. It is the sec- 
ond theme that brings into fuller play the au- 
thor’s powers. The woman, whose fascination 
through long years for her faithful admirer 
has been, though neither has realized it, the 


fascination of the unattaina! 


which comes to an end that neither like: 
mit when she is at length accessible anj 


also, middle-aged, and the man hi 
whose belated flicker of desire fo , 
young love is so mercilessly blown out } 
oldest of the waifs with the cruel cand 
childhood, are both delineated with | 
Wharton’s skill. The final scene is an 
commentary on the lonely human cr: 
getting on in years and still outside life | 
ing in. 

Ortanpo, dy Vircinia Wootr, Harcourt, 

T is the right and the nature of the 

to renew the forms of expression inhet 
from great predecessors by impressing | 
them his own intense being. Mrs. W 
who has chosen fiction as her chief lite 
medium, has from the first shown herself 
patient of the old categories, and now in 
latest novel she declares her independ 
openly in the subtitle, “a biography.” This 
traordinary work, bearing as it does the d 
stamp of her mind in its maturity, might 
a sense have been called an autobiogra 
Readers who are interested in such matt 
may find in it a whole philosophy of crea 
literature, a subtle speculation upon pers 
ality and recorded time. 

“Orlando” is a boldly conceived and fin 
executed dramatization of the civilized ¢ 
rent of three centuries, imagined as flowi 
through the veins of a person who existed 
the flesh as a man—a very young Englishm 
—during the spacious days of Elizabeth, w 
mysteriously transformed into a woman ab 
the time of Queen Anne, and is under Geor 
V (and will always remain) in the prime 
the years that consummate youth. In each ¢ 
her novels Mrs. Woolf has done with a su 
hand the thing she set out to do—most oft 
it has been to refine with the utmost resourc 
fulness upon a theme not in bare outline 
great magnitude. “Orlando” 
an answer to those who have question 
whether she could handle with equal succe 
a larger scheme and implications of great 
scope. It is a book rich in humanity, a spirité 
prose epic of intellectual adventure.—H. M 
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DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


Being issued under the auspices of the Re- 
AMERICAN CounNcIL or LEARNED SOCIETIES Par 
Sun 
DR. J. FRANKLIN JAMESON ALLEN JOHNSON, Epiror-1n-Cuirr W 
Chairman of the Committee of Management Formerly Professor of American History, Yale (nia ersity : 
The 
SUPPORTING SOCIETIES Wo 
American Historicat AssociaTION INstrruTE or AMERICA Tw 
AMERICAN PHILosoPHICAL ASssocIATION American SocioLocicat Society Ww 
History or Science Society AmerIcAN Economic AssOcIATION The 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL AssocIATION AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Sciences 
Mepiavat AcApEMY oF AMERICA AMERICAN PowiticaL ScrteNnce AssoctaTIoNn Dat 
AMERICAN PutLosopHicaL Society Lincuistic Society oF AMERICA Wh 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL Society AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SociETY 
Mopern LaNnGuaGE ASssociATION OF AMERICA The 
T is the first, it is the definitive, and it will remain the one authentic source Ney 
Ne 


for American Biography. 


‘There is no doubt of the place in our intellectual life that will be held by the Dictionary of American Biography.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


“If the authoritative tone of its sketches makes it a joy for all scholars, the vivid and arresting style in which s 
many of the articles are written redeems it for the layman. It not only fills a long-felt need; it is a contribution to 
American life and letters for which we could not have afforded to wait much longer.”’— New York Evening Post. 


‘“‘The new Dictionary of American Biography is not only a monumental work in form and content, and a 
scholarly and disinterested contribution to American learning, but also a thrilling and colorful epic in prose.’’— New 
York Times. 


‘‘Here for the first time is being presented an adequate account of eminent Americans.’’—The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


‘It is not only more learned and reliable than any of its predecessors; it is more lively, too, as good scholarship 
always is. . . . Dignified as the dictionary is, it seldom has mistaken dignity for dryness. . . . The book abounds 
in curiously delightful details." — New York Herald Tribune. 


The first volume was published last autumn; the second volume has just 
appeared; subsequent volumes will be issued at the rate of about three a year. 
Full information about the work will be sent upon application to the publishers. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me full information about the Dictionary of American Biography. 
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THE YALE REVIEW 
AWARD 


Announcement of Subject 


1929-1930 
Law 


The decision of the committee upon the recipient of 
Tue YALE Review Award of two thousand dollars for 
an article in the present Volume of the magazine, which 
closes with this issue, will be made public in the Au- 
tumn issue. 


The Editors take pleasure in announcing that Tue 
Yave Review Award will again be offered for an ar- 
ticle dealing with a Public Question in National or 
International Affairs, and appearing in the next Volume, 
which begins with the Autumn 1929 issue and ends 
with the 1930 Summer issue. 


The Award will be made to the author of the article 
in the field designated, published in the next Volume 
of Tue YALE Review, which is deemed most deserv- 
ing of this recognition by a committee of three judges. 


The Yale Review, 143 Elm Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Sirs: For the enclosed cheque for $4.00 please send me The Yale Review tor one 


year, beginning with the.......................... atelagaisaliiated issue. 


R., SUMMER "29 


OFF AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


\Half Century 


Goes— 


\ Man’s Fame 
Grows, 


but the Great TRUTH he 
taught still waits for recog- 
nition by the masses of men 


‘Twas fifty years ago this year 
when a then unknown San Francisco 
printer wrote a book that has re- 
ently led Professor John Dewey 
of Columbia,and other famous men, 
‘oclassify the author among the im- 
mortals. The author was Henry 
George. The book was “Progress 
ind Poverty.”” Though it is in print 
n many languages, including the 
Chinese, and is influencing thinking 
a many lands (more so in Europe 
than here), millions of intelligent 
\mericans haven’t read it. This 
lespite the fact that George’s mes- 
sage is as vital here and now to the 
slution of the problems of War 
nd Peace, of Industrial Depres- 
on, of Unemployment and Pov- 
erty, as it was in 1879. Tolstoy 
leclared it wnanswerable. Dewey 
nas said that the man who hasn’t 
nal a first-hand acquaintance with 
George’s proposals may not call 
himself educated, 

It will cost you nothing to read 
‘new leaflet entitled, ‘“John Dewey 
n Henry George,” which will be 
ent free to you for the asking. And 
you will not be importuned to buy 
inything. 


ROBERT SCHALKENBACH 
FOUNDATION 


9Park Place New York 


BOOKS 


| Arabico-Gothic Culture. 


4 volumes. 


$14.00. 


Africa and the Discovery of America. 


3 volumes. $16.00. 


Mayan and Mexican Origins. 


1 volume. $60.00. 


_ This last with about 100 plates, mostly in 


color, showing the folk lore and religi- 
ous beliefs of the Mayas and Aztecs, 
which with the treatise are indispen- 
sable to students of anthropology and 
archaeology. A product of the Yale 
University Press. The colored plates are — 
in themselves a triumph of the printer's | 
art. 


| Here are Books for the Historian, the 


Archaeologist, the Anthropologist, the | 
Linguist, the Student of Folk Lore and | 
the general reader who wishes to keep | 
in touch with the latest that scholarship © 
has to offer on subjects that reach to the 
very essence of life. 


All by Professor Leo Wiener of Harvard — 


University. They may be procured at the 
above prices from James A. Robertson, | 
Executive Secretary, The Florida State — 
Historical Society, 54 Flower Avenue, 
Takoma Park, Maryland, or from Innes | 
& Company, 129-139 North 12th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


To this department of THe Yate Review The Editors will contribute » cares, 
selected list of important books as they appear. The longer notices of “ utstandi 


Novels” will be found on page xvi. 
ART & BELLES-LETT RES 


Hetto Towns! 4y SHERWoop ANDERSON, 
Liveright. 

These pages reprinted from his two Virginia news- 

papers give us the sense of overhearing Mr. Ander- 

son’s thoughtful, rhythmical talk on the small-town 


topics and people he seeks to penetrate. 


Tue Heart or HawTHorne’s JOURNALS, edited 
by Newton Arvin, Houghton Mifflin. 

Mr. Arvin’s service is not only that of selecting the 

passages of Hawthorne’s now classic notebooks and 

journals of greatest pertinence for the present, but 

of printing these for the first time with accuracy. 


LinKs BETWEEN SHAKESPEARE AND THE Law, dy 
Sir Barton, Houghton Mifflin. 

A noted Irish jurist combs Shakespeare’s text for its 

references to his profession, and gives suggestive 

interpretations in this handsome volume. 


UnpverTonEs oF War, 4y Epmunp BLUNDEN, 
Doubleday, Doran. 

An English poet passes in quiet but moving review 

his memorable experiences of the war years—an 

excellent prose narrative, followed by several less 

impressive poems. 


American Estimates, 5y Henry Seipet Cansy, 
Harcourt, Brace. 

There is much shrewd criticism and tonic argument 

in these numerous estimates of recent books and their 

authors, with some broader generalizations as in the 

fine opening sketch “On Being a Continent.” 


Swinpurne, Samuet C. Cuew, Little, 
Brown. 

No feature of Swinburne’s work escapes the judicial 

attention of this studious humanist. 


Tue Gornic Revivat, 4y KennetH Crark, 
Scribner. 

A study from a new and productive point of view 

of the temper that gave rise to the English Gothic 

revival 1720-1870, finely printed and illustrated, 

and particularly timely for Americans because of our 

own revival of Gothic. 


For Lancetor Anprewes, dy T. S. Extort, 
Doubleday, Doran. 

These essays on a 17th century English divine, on 

Machiavelli, Middleton, and others are closely 

bound together by a common purpose, pursued with 

energy and resourcefulness, to recover permanent 

literary and moral principles. 


Tue Re-Discovery or America, }y Wa 


Frank, Scribner. 
Though its philosophy is not always 


lucid, 


Frank’s analysis of American tendencies js of 


keen and constructive. 


Lasers & Lipers, Jy 
Harper. 


It is against the unchristian habit of using exeys 
labels to honor ourselves and libels to eXtingy 


“all sentiments of humanity” for those who 4 


from us in race or creed that the Dean of St. Px 


makes another of his resounding protests in the : 


piece in this book of articles on various prese 


day social or religious questions. 

THe Mopern Temper, dy W 
Krutcu, Harcourt, Brace. 

Well-written confession of an author who ses 


assumptions of humanism vitiated by modern sce 


as he understands it. 

A Prerace To Morats, dy Water Lipps 
Macmillan. 

A possible religion of the spirit, animated by 


principle of living empirically and letting live 


the end to which Mr. Lippmann’s logic takes hi: 

a distinguished book. 

Tue Scuoot Drama in Enctanp, dy T. 
Motter, Longmans, Green. 


An informative survey of the dramatic activities 


English schools from the Middle Ages down» 


DeEvoTIoNAL PassAGES FROM THE Hinov Bis 


adapted into English by Duan Gopat \ 
KERJ1, Dutton. 
Free treatment in Engiish of memorable selec 
from the Upanishads. 
Herman ME 4y Lewis Mumrorp, / 
court, Brace. 


Creative criticism of a major American novell 


work, 
Spinoza, Leon Rotn, Little, Brown. 


A critical monograph of broad scope with an ¢ 


mate of Spinoza’s influence on later thought. 

A Por or Pant, 4y Joun Roruensteiy, Co 
Friede. 

Whistler, Sickert, Beardsley, and Beerbohm 


among the subjects of this discriminating study 


the graphic revival of the 90’s. 

Keats’s SHAKESPEARE, edited by 
SpurGEON, Oxford Press. 

A finely printed work, with facsimiles of p 


(continued on page vii!) 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


Ludwig Lewisohn’s finest work 


Mid-(hannel 


“Rich and inexhaustible are the spiritual adventures of Ludwig Lewisohn. This book 


jsan American chronicle of spiritual revolt, defeat and victory. . . 
of intellectual readjustment."—Harry Hansen in the New York World 


Mrs. Greenes 


BY LORNA REA 


“The English novel which I 
should ‘tip’ for the coming 
season. "—Frank Swinnerton. 
“The most promising novel I 
have read for some time. She 
has shown us a human being 
who is really happy.” 


—J. B. Priestly $2.50 


Poor 
Women! 


BY NORA HOULT 


The story of woman's frail hold 
of any security—emotional, 
mental or material. “I know of 
nothing written in late years 
that can even compare with 
Miss Hoult’s stories.” * 
—H.M. Tomlinson $2.50 


ARPER & BROTHERS 


ak 


SISLEY HUDDLESTON’ 


LOUIS 
XIV 


In Love and In War 
How a dull, neglected boy 
became the mightiest mon- 
arch of his day. Mr. Hud- 
dleston interprets the Sun- 
King’s grandeur in the light 
of his inferiority complex. 
The story of the magnifi- 
cence and pageantry of his 
court, the scandal of his love 
affairs, is told with new and 
dramatic force. $4.00 


* 


It is a fertile history 


$3.50 


‘ The Book 


of Bette 


BY ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY 
Author of “Basquerie™ 


The lovely Bette is wooed by 
enchanting young men. She sees 
the tremendous spectacle of the 
bull fights, listens to sweet 
gypsy songs. Here is romance, 
colorful as the Pyrenees against 
which it moves. $2.50 


BANJO 


BY CLAUDE MCKAY 
Author of “Home to Harlem” 


Full of a thousand new and ex- 
citing sensations. Banjo and his 
gang raise Cain in Marseilles, 
haven of the derelicts of the 
earth. A novel palpitating with 
barbaric rhythm. $2.50 


The Philosophy of 
Count Hermann Keyserling 


Author of “The Travel Diary of a Philosopher™ 
These stimulating volumes, Creative Understanding and The Recovery of 


Truth, make available for the first time in English the basic ideas of 
Keyserling’s philosophy. The set is absolutely essential to any true under- 


standing of his life work. 


2 volumes, Boxed $10.00 


49 EAST 33RD STREET NEW YORK 


* Write for details in POOR WOMEN $100 Prize Contest 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention T he Yale Review 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUART © 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


annotated in the poet’s hand, enabling us to share 

in Miss Spurgeon’s recent discovery of Keats’s much- 

marked copy of Shakespeare. 

Art in Ancient Rome, 4y EuGENtIE STRONG, 
Scribner. 

A highly detailed, intelligent, and profusely illus- 

trated introduction to this large subject. 

SHAKESPEARE’s SILENCES, Sy ALWIN THALER, 
Harvard Press. 

That Shakespeare used silence or reticence on the 

part of his characters often with signal effectiveness 

is the argument of the first essay in Mr. Thaler’s 

book; others deal minutely with the poet’s influence 

on Sir Thomas Browne and Milton. 

Curture, Kari Vossier, tr. dy 
W. Lawton, 2 vols., Harcourt, Brace. 

The humanistic background of Dante’s works pic- 

tured by a German authority with vitality and 

charm. 

Bunyan’s Tue Pitcrim’s Procress, edited by 
James Branton Wuarey, Oxford Press. 

A definitive edition of the famous text with full 

notes and bibliographical preface. 

SounpING Srones oF ARCHITECTURE, Jy PHILIP 
N. Youtz, Norton. 

Not a descriptive handbook, this volume erects a 

theory and aesthetic of architecture regarded as an 

instrument “to depict the imposing grandeur of hu- 

man institutions.” 


BIOGRAPHY & MEMOIRS 


Tue Lire or Atcrpiapes, dy E. F. Benson, 
Appleton. 


A readable life, carefully built upon historical evi- 
dence, of the brilliant but unstable Athenian. 


As Gop Mave Tuem, 4y GaMALiEL BrapForp, 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Seven 1gth century Americans interpreted with an 

insight resulting from wide reading and catholic 

understanding. 


Portrait oF AmprosE Bierce, ApoLPHE DE 
Castro, Century. 

A collection of personal stories by a comrade. 

ANATOLE France, fr. dy ERNEST 
Boyp, Ho/t. 

Rabelais the humanist and skeptic as he appeared to 

an intellectual kinsman. 


Ricuarp Burpon Hatpane: AN AUTOBIOGRA- 
puy, Doubleday, Doran. 

By the directness of its form as well as by the im- 

portance of the many-sided activities that it records, 

Haldane’s autobiography makes a strong appeal. 


(continued on page X) 


STENDHAL, Paut Hazarp, E. Ha 
Coward-McCann. 
The life rather than the work of : 
novelist holds the centre of the stage :: 
vivacious and graceful work. 


Sworps AND Rosgs, Jy JosePH 
Knopf. 
Praise of the lost romance and — ty of ¢ 
deep South, based on Civil War mem f reef 
dramatized in prose of rare beauty. 
dy E. W. Howe, Dodd, Mes, 
A Middle-Western democrat, who has shown ; 
courage of his convictions in the Atchison Globe » 
E. W. Howe's Monthly, reviews his past in a mo 
colloquial autobiography. 
MyTus arrer Lincotn, 4y Luoyp Lewis, H; 
court, Brace. 
Mr. Lewis here presents some new material rela: 
to curious projections of Lincoln’s fame in 4 
months succeeding his death. 
Mip-CuHanneEL, 4y Lupwic Lewisoun, Harte 
In the guise of a personal record written wit! 
grave charm of style Mr. Lewisohn assays the : 
sential elements in our modern way of life. 
LEoPpoLD oF THE dy Count Louis 
LicTERVELDE, ¢r. by T. H. Reep, Centur 
This biography emphasizing his foresight and d 
plomacy is offered as a “corrective” to a view 
this Belgian ruler exclusively focussed upon the evi 
of the Congo administration in his reign. 
SaraAH Jewett, 4y Francis O. Marui: 
. SEN, Houghton Mifflin. 
The author outlines Miss Jewett’s life and assess 
her work in an appreciative but not uncritical spiri 
Anp TuHen Came Forp, Jy Cuarves Mi 
Doubleday, Doran. 
The rise of Henry Ford sharply visualized a 
generalized as a national phenomenon of our age 
Tuomas SERGEANT Perry, Sy J. T. Morse, 
Houghton Mifflin. 
Portrait of a cultured Bostonian with many liter 
associations, which reprints from THE Yate R 
viEW of October, 1924, Henry James’s import 
letter to Mrs. Perry on his change of citizenshi; 
Tue Lire or Lorp Pauncerore, /y R. | 
Mowat, Houghton Mifflin. 
This life of the British Ambassador to Washingt 
under four Presidents, whose name is fitly co! 
memorated in the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, © 
mends itself by a painstaking assemblage of | fact 
LETTERS OF THE Empress FREDERICK, ¢ 
Sir FrepericKx Ponsonpy, Mac 
The pressure of recent history has given singulf 
weight to these frank letters of the Kaiser's 4 
happy mother, which the editor rescued. 
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GESTALT PSYCHOLOGY 


THE YALE REVIEW 


np 


“THE BOOK OF THE YEAR” 


Henry 


CThe Personal History of a Dynast and His Wives 
by Francis Hackett 


RANCIS HACKETT’S 
Henry the Eighth is our 
choice as the book-of-the-year. It is a 
consummate work, a monument of 
scholarship, insight, breadth, sweep and 
fullness, made dazzling by the, sun of bril- 
liant writing.” — Ted Shane, Judge. 


“A volume filled with magnificence and all 
the brocaded crookedness of a particularly 
treacherous era, written with brilliance, a fine 
sense of color and a firm foundation of 
scholarship. For vigor, for humor, for rich- 
ness of prose, Mr. Hackett’s book is a long 


step ahead of any of .its contemporary 
biographies.” —Frederic F. Van de Water, 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


“In sheer virtuosity it is an amazing 
performance. Mr. Hackett’s ingenuity 
and penetration are reinforced by a style 
full of vivacity and humor ...A work of 
scholarship alive with imagination and gor- 
geously apparelled in style.”— Robert Morss 
Lovett, The New Republic. 


“Such writing is more than vivid; it suc. 
cinctly combines imagination with historical 


truth.”—R. Dibble, The Nation. 
$3.00 


Second Hundred Thousand! 


by Dr. WOLFGANG KOHLER 
author of The Mentality of Apes 


A Revolutionary Book! 


first presentation in English of the 
Gestalt Theory,—marking a turning-point 
in the history of psychology. The Behavior- 
ist’s dogma is attacked and the weak points 
in the Introspectionists’ armor revealed in this 
volume which the N. Y. Times, in a full-page 
review, calls “Gestalt Psychology’s challenge 
to the Behaviorists. The theory propounded 
by Dr. Kohler opens new roads for advance 
in the study of human reactions.” 


‘US 


HORACE LIVERIGHT 
GOOD BOOKS 


as a light 
schools of psychological thought, Behaviorism 
and Introspection, have failed. Dr. Kohler 
presents the theoretical and practical aspects 


The New Republic hails Dr. Kohler’s book 


“to show wherein the existing 


of Gestalt Psychology with admirable lucidity 
and charm .. . Psychology, looked upon in- 
ternationally, is vibrant with life. Such books 
as Gestalt Psychology bear witness.” 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


A Booxman’s Daysoox, 4y Burton Rascoe, 
Liveright. 

A literary columnist’s record of personal impressions 

and of book talks with a large group of living 

writers in the form of a lively journal unindexed. 

SrRESEMANN, 4y RocHus von RHEINBABEN, /r. 
by C. Brooxs & H. Herzz, Appleton. 

An able, friendly study of one of the most con- 

structive statesmen of our day. 

James Forp Ruopes, dy M. A. Howe, 
Appleton. 

A significant story of a man who turned from a 

successful Cleveland career in coal and iron to win 

high honor in writing American history. 

Kart Marx, 4y Orro Riute, Viking Press. 

A thorough-going re-examination of Marx’s life 

and writings by a German socialist and psychologist. 

Tue Intimate JournaL oF GeEorGE Sanp, /r. 
by Marte J. Howe, Day. 

Three journals—one covering the love affair with 

Musset—of the French novelist’s life that reveal 

the basis of her novels and have lately been released 

for first publication. 

Joun Jacos Astor, dy Arruur D. H. Smitn, 
Lippincott. 

A well-grounded and detailed portrait of a fur- 

trading man who by his foresight in real estate made 

his name synonymous with American wealth. 

America’s AMBASSADORS TO ENGLAND, dy 
Becxies WILuson, Stokes. 

Concise, informative chapters on our London repre- 

sentatives (1785-1929) and their conduct of diplo- 

matic affairs. 


FICTION 


MoutnorF, 4y Maurice Bepe, Jy L. 
Morris, Viking Press. 

The amorous architecture of this gay masquerade 

from the French, deftly ‘urned into English, resem- 

bles the inspired pastries of its hero of the kitchen. 

Awake anD REHEARSE, 4y Louis BRoMFIELD, 
Stokes. 

Efficiently handled short stories—a baker’s dozen— 

mainly on themes of death or decline. 

Tue Burninc Fountain, Eveanor 
Day. 

Though this novel suffers from too rigid an idea 

and too long analyses, it is attractive in manner and 

individual in characterization. 

Liv, 6y Corte, Dutton. 

There is a delicacy about this revelation of a young 

woman’s awakening, at least in the first part, that 

should commend it to many. 


Tomorrow Never Comes, dy R. L. 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Not too serious and never ill-natured sat 

number of our modern failings. 

Expration, dy Evizapetu, Doudbledsy, Dora, 

A duckling makes its unexpected appearance am 

a conventional brood of chickens, and the sityay; 

is treated with humor that has a sharp edge. 

Prairie SMoKE, dy Metvin R. Gitmors, 
lumbia University Press. 

A series of old Indian myths, which have come dg 

by oral tradition, retold in simple yet imaginat 

English suited to their content. 

Tue Eternat Forest, 4y Grorce 
Appleton. 

The struggles of a handful of settlers in a Canad 


ire of 


clearing depicted with sympathetic realism. B 
Tue Innocent Voyace, 4y 
Harper. lit 
In this strange intrusion of piracy into the lives tio 
a handful of children there are both appalling; his 
delightful pages but no dull ones. od 
Tue Banoits, dy Panair Istrati, tr. dy W. 
Drake, Knopf. Pi 
A Rumanian author, who writes in French, ) Ne 
tells the exciting histories and exploits of a band By 
Near Eastern outlaws under the leadership of Br 
female Robin Hood. no 
THe Granp Manner, Jy Louis Kronennerct 
Liveright. 
The unhappy career of a pseudo-historical kj Au 
serves the author as a peg on which to hang satiri cer 
comment on his day and generation. I 
Rounp Up, é4y Rinec W. Larpner, Scribner. ‘ 
A collection of 35 vigorous tales with many ¢ 
favorites from earlier books, and several others | 
first gathered together from the magazines. n 
Brack Macic, 4y Moranp, ¢r. by Haw 
Mites, Viking Press. tra 
Well-translated short stories of the negro wo In 
all done with this French author’s usual vervg ch 
those of American negroes inferior in depth = 
substance to those about Africans. B 
Wo tr Sotent, Joun Cowrer Powys, 2 99 ar 
Simon & Schuster. R 
The “shadowy mental landscape” of a man ™ 
sees his life as a “series of disembodied sensatio A 
is adumbrated with introspective understanding th 
this very long narrative. Br 
Far Wanverinc Men, dy Joun Russett, 
ton, 


These stories with Eastern settings (indicated if 
telling phrase or two) will appeal to readers 
like plots with a strong element of suspense. 


(continued on page X11) 
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Valuable, 
Historical and 
Reference Works 


Wolfe in Seotland in 
the °45 and from 
1749 to 1753 
By James Thomas Findlay 
A graphic account of Wolfe’s 
life in Scotland and of condi- 
tions there. An insight into 
his military genius and meth- 


ods of military training. 
Illustrated. $6.00 


Primitive Beliefsin the 
North-East of Scotland 
By Rev. J. M. McPherson 
Brings to light pagan rites 
not hitherto known to exist in 
modern times. Treats of su- 
erstitious survivals and the 
Black Art from the time of 
Auldearn Covens to the 20th 
century. $5.00 


Early English Inter- 
course with Burma 
(1587 to 1743) 

By D. G. E. Hall 
This study of primary sources 
has thrown fresh light upon 
trade relations of the East 
India Company. book 
charged with interesting de- 
tail. 5.00 


British Colonial Policy 

and the South African 

Republics 1848-1872 
By C. W. deKiewiet 


A fair and unbiased view of 
the motives and impulses in 
British policy in the years 
preceding the annexation of 
the Diamond Fields. $5.00 


NCMANS GREEN & CO., 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


THE YALE REVIEW 


Interesting 
New “Books Now 
Enjoying Wide ‘Popularity 
Selected from the List of 

Longmans, Green and Co. 


THE ROAD TO OREGON 
‘By W. J. GHENT 

“A brilliant history of the Oregon Trail, accurate 

and painstaking.”—Los Angeles Times. Illus. $5.00 


PRIMA DONNA 


‘By PITTS SANBORN 
A novel of the opera. “An amazing achievement; 
nothing quite like it has been done in this country 
before.”—New York Times. 2 vols., boxed, $5.00 


WHITHER MANKIND 


Edited by CHARLES A. BEARD 
“The ablest, most thoughtful, balanced and alto- 
gether ae critical estimate of present-day 
civilization we have yet had.”"—N. Y. Sun. $3.00 


THE YEARS BETWEEN 


‘By PAUL FEVAL and M. LASSEZ 
Four tales of D’Artagnan and his companions in the 
ears between “The Three Musketeers” and “Twenty 
os After.” Volumes 1 and 2, boxed, $5.00 
Volumes 3 and 4, “The Secret of the Bastille’ and 
“The Heir of Buckingham,” boxed $5.00 


THE SECRET of the CURE D’ARS 
By HENRI GHEON, with study by G. K. 


Chesterton. 
The story of the most obscure of priests—and one 
of the greatest. $3.00 


PEACH BLOSSOM 


‘By HUGO WAST 
The most popular novel of the most popular author 
of South America. The story of a peasant, “told 
simply and tender!y."—New York Times. $2.00 


SNAPSHOTS ON LIFE’S 


HIGHWAY 


‘By MAUDE SPEED 
A book of reminiscences of meetings and chats with 
distinguished persoas during the last half century. 
Illustrated. $4.20 


POEMS OF EVA GORE-BOOTH 
Complete edition with letters and biographical 
introduction. $3.40 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Heart or Ausace, dy René ScuickE.e, by 
H. Water, Knopf. 
Lays bare in an intense imaginative form the heart 
of an Alsatian who returns after the war to his 
troubled home. 
Dark Hester, 4y ANNE Dovuctas SEpGwick, 
Houghton Mifflin. 
The author brings all her craftsmanship to bear upon 
a middle-aged woman at odds with her daughter- 
in-law, who is less convincing as a study. 
Happy Ever Arrer, dy H. R. WakeFiELp, 
Appleton. 
An untutored youth of musical gifts is introduced 
to a Mayfair circle in a light humorous sketch. 
Tue Disinneritrep, Mirtron Watpman, 
Longmans, Green. 
A serious-minded dramatization of the conflict of 
heritage between Americans of different faith. 
SEVEN For A SecrET, dy Mary Wess, Dutton. 
Mysticism mingles with a true feeling for the pas- 
toral scene in this love tale of a Shropshire girl and 
a shepherd, with an introduction by Robert Lynd. 
Tue Patuway, 46y Henry Wiuiamson, Dutton. 
A modern saint comes to life in an uncommon novel 
interspersed with lyrical transcriptions of the beau- 
ties of Devon, somewhat overloaded with details. 
Asnes, 6y Steran Zeromskl, ¢r. by H. S. Zanp, 
2 vols., Knopf. 
A Polish novelist admired by Conrad is here first 
introduced to us in an admirable historical pano- 
rama seen under the shadow of Napoleon. 


POETRY & PLAYS 


Macuinery, dy MacxniGur Brack, Liveright. 

The poet finds beauty in the revolution of Corliss 

engines and succeeds in conveying his peculiar, some- 

times anthropomorphic, sense of its reality. 

Poems, Rusy BoarpMan, Dodd, Mead. 

The lines of this young poet are slight in content, 

promising in musical flow and pictorial phrases. 

ImMaGEs IN Jape, ¢r. dy ARTHUR Curisty, Dutton. 

Idiomatic English versions of Chinese poems an- 

cient and modern. 

Fatcon, Rosert P. Tristram Cor- 
Fin, Macmillan. 

Lyrics of swift, brief flight—two of them, on the 

cock and the swooping falcon, especially good. 

Mountain acainst Mountain, 4y ARTHUR 
Davipson Ficxe, Doubleday, Doran. 

As a writer of lyrics and sonnets Mr. Ficke here 

sustains his reputation and offers two long poems of 

striking subject and intense emotion. 

An AnTHOLOGY oF REvoLUTIONARY PoETRY, 
edited by Marcus Granam, Graham. 

A limited edition of revolutionary verse, mainly 


modern, in English and in English 


nslation 
cluding specimens from Communist Ry:si, 
Dramatic Works oF Hauprmany, 

king Press. 
One of the German dramatist’s best-known and 


powerful plays, Florian Geyer, and one of his 

Veland, fill this new volume of the authori ised E, 

lish editions 

Toap or Toap Hatt, dy A. A. Mine, 

A free conversion of Kenneth Grahame’s Wing 

the Willows into the form of a come ody with ‘ 

strong infusion of Mr. Milne’s own humor. 

Eartupounp, 4y HELENE MULLins, Horty 

A collection of poems marked by facility in a) 

pression of frequently original attitudes. 

Poems, dy Cuaries Norman, Knopf. 

Homage to T. S. Eliot is perhaps the best thing 

this volume of distinctive manner. 

Tue Crave Sonc anp OTHER Puays, 
Martinez Sierra, dy J. G. Unverui 
Dutton. 

A selection of the Spanish dramatist’s plays includ Am« 


work favorably received by American audiences Am 


BaLLyHoo For A MenpicanT, Carton Taj Mer 
BoTT, Liveright. 
Neatly turned humorous rhymes—T he Woodcu: 21 
Holiday particularly happy. 
Tuts Rose, 4y 
Doubleday, Doran. 
“No more than a whim of dust,” says Mr. Wolfe 
his rose; his lines are always as fleeting and som 
times as lovely. 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY 


O 
Eacies, Brack anp Wuire, 4y Aucur, 4 V 
ton. 
A forceful piece of special pleading for the m 
tenance of the present “Polish Corridor.” 
AMERICAN SECRETARIES OF STATE, ¢difed Th 
S. F. Bemus, vol. x, Knopf. | 


The culminating volume in this series of auth 


fant 
ible 
Nati 


tative studies treats Lansing, Colby, and Hughes. The 
CaNnaDA IN THE ComMMonweaLTH, /y Sir R 
ERT BorpDEN, Oxford Press. 

Wai 
In these Rhodes lectures the dramatic events in 
cent Canadian growth stand out equally clearly qual 
the historic movements that have made of hun 
races one great member of the British domain. om 


ScrENCE AND Personatity, dy Brow 
Yale Press. 

Sir Oliver Lodge introduces as philosopher af 

psychotherapist the author of this study of faith 

a factor in mental health and personality 3s 

creative-intuitive process. 


vO 
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The epic of a nation 
. through the story of its 
na Colossus of Wheels! 


rized Ey 


Then Came 


or 


Harper, 
or 


By CHARLES MERZ 


Author of “The Great American Band Wagon” 


America the dreamer; America the cradle of mass-production and the 8-hour day; 
America the child among the diplomats ; America the Croesus among nations—Charles 
Merz tells our incredible, fantastic story symbolically through the life of incredible, 
fantastic Henry Ford, America incarnate. “*A vivid panoramic sketch of the incred- 
ible fantasy that is America and the true-story fairy tale that is Mr. Ford’s.*’—The 
Nation. Illustrated by Harry Cimino. $3. 


O IMPORTANT BOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


off Versailles to The Life of 
Rapallo Lord Haldane 


— The Diary of an Ambassador Richard Burdon Haldane: 

f auth By Viscount D’Abernon An Autobiography 

Hughes The diary of Great Britain’s first The autobiography of one of Eng- 
Six R ambassador to Germany after the land’s truly great statesmen. ‘Told 
sin ts War. “A book of highly unusual with becoming modesty and simplic- 
learly W quality—shrewd, detached, full of ity, Lord Haldane’s autobiography 
le of i humor and vivid detail and brilliantly is full of interest, wisdom and 


written.""—N, World. $5. charm.’’—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. $5. 


M B ROW 


opher af D&D 


faith 
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NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Hearr or Ausace, dy René Scuickece, dy 
H. Water, Knopf. 
Lays bare in an intense imaginative form the heart 
of an Alsatian who returns after the war to his 
troubled home. 
Dark Hester, 
Houghton Mi} 
The author brings ; 
a middle-aged wo 
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Poems, 4y Rusy } 
The lines of this y, 
promising in musical How and pictorial phrases. 
ImacEs 1N Jape, ¢r. ARTHUR Curisty, Dutton, 
Idiomatic English versions of Chinese poems an- 
cient and modern. 

GotpeN Fatcon, 4y Ropert P. Tristram Cor- 
FIN, Macmillan. 

Lyrics of swift, brief flight—two of them, on the 

cock and the swooping falcon, especially good. 

Mountain acainst Mountain, 4y ARTHUR 
Davipson Ficke, Doubleday, Doran. 

As a writer of lyrics and sonnets Mr. Ficke here 

sustains his reputation and offers two long poems of 

striking subject and intense emotion. 

An AntTHoLtocy oF RevoL_uTionary Poetry, 
edited by Marcus Grauam, Graham, 

A limited edition of revolutionary verse, mainly 


a 


modern, in English and in English «+ :nslatioy 

cluding specimens from Communist Pijssi2. 

Dramatic Works oF Hauprman», 
king Press. 

One of the German dramatist’s best-known and 


AMERICAN SECRETARIES OF STATE, edited 
S. F. Bemus, vol. x, Knopf. 

The culminating volume in this series of autho 

tative studies treats Lansing, Colby, and Hughes 

CaNnaDa IN THE CoMMONWEALTH, /y Siz R 
ERT BorpDEN, Oxford Press. 


In these Rhodes lectures the dramatic events in! 


cent Canadian growth stand out equally clearly ™! 
the historic movements that have made of ' 
races one great member of the British domain. 
SclENCE AND Personauity, dy Bro 
Yale Press. 

Sir Oliver Lodge introduces as philosopher 3 
psychotherapist the author of this study of faith 
a factor in mental health and _ personality 3 
creative-intuitive process. 
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By Viscount D’Abernon 
The diary of Great Britain’s first 
ambassador to Germany after the 
War. “A book of highly unusual 
quality—shrewd, detached, full of 
humor and vivid detail and brilliantly 
written.”"—N, Y. World. $5. 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUAR'ER 


NOTABLE NEW BOOKS SELECTED BY THE EDITORS 


Sex in CivitizaTion, edited by V. F. CaLVERTON 
& §. D. ScumaLHausen, Macaulay. 

Ellis, Lindsey, and Jastrow are among the scientific 

explorers who contribute a chapter each to this non- 

technical summary of present knowledge. 

Desert Drums, 4y Leo Crane, Little, Brown. 

An outline of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 

enriched by many incidents seen by the author. 

INsTINCT AND INTELLIGENCE, 4y R. W. G. 
Hincston, Macmillan. 

Out of the jungle a scientist brings word in this 

readable volume that the insect has reached suprem- 

acy in instinct as man has in reason, and has de- 

veloped besides some reasonable glimmerings. 

Frontiers oF Hope, 4y Horace M. Kaien, 
Liveright. 

A philosophic observer who is also an eloquent ad- 

vocate finds a new hope for the Jews in Russia and 

Palestine. 

A History oF Missions 1n Cuina, dy K. S. 
LATOURETTE, Macmillan. 

Both Protestant and Roman Catholic missions are 

considered at length in this book of an intellectual 

scope and liberality very unusual in this field. 

DisaRMAMENT, 4y SaLvapor DE Mapariaca, 
Coward-McCann. 

A sweeping argument, conducted with literary ef- 

fectiveness, for an international housecleaning in 

armament and a new world order. 

An Hour or American History, dy SAMUEL 
Morison, Lippincott. 

An eminent historian serves our past, from Colum- 

bus to Hoover, in the form of an appetizer, and fol- 

lows it with a delightful bibliographical menu for 

those who desire to regale themselves further. 

Lire anD Lazor IN THE Otp South, 4y ULricu 
B. Puiturps, Little, Brown. 

This social-economic history of the South before the 

Civil War is based upon a large collection of dia- 

ries and other contemporary sources not allowed to 

impede the vigorous march of the narrative. 

ITALY BEFORE THE Romans, 4y Davip RanDALL- 
Maclver, Oxford Press. 

A condensation for the general public of the au- 

thor’s larger archaeological record. 

France, 4y Henry Dwicut Sepewick, Scrid- 
ner. 

A favorable introduction to French history in con- 

densed form. 

Tue Western Way, 4y Freperic J. Stimson, 
Scribner. 

A reasoned case for American democracy (adducing 

much legal evidence) as a search, first, for liberty 

and then for a richer material life, and now, as the 

author makes bold to — for better things. 


A History or Russia, Geor 
Yale Press. 
A text emphasizing the Asiatic relations in Rys 
development, which will attract bo:! 
general reader. 
TRAVEL & ADVENTURE 
Worips wirHin Wor.ps, dy 
Harper. 
With precision, wit, and sharp eyes for their yp 
lying characteristics, Mrs. Benson approaches sees 
and people in China, Japan, and America 
Kirk ON THE ZaMBEsI, Sy R. Coupianp, Ox 
Press. 
One of the great chapters in rgth century Af; 
exploration told with a wealth of detail in a s 
that keeps facts in rapid motion. : 
On THE Bortom, 4y Epwarp Exisperc, Dod 
Mead. 
A heroic inside story of the raising of the ill-fay 
S-51 from the bottom of the sea. 
TRAVELS IN THE Conoco, Sy Gine, 


D. Bussy, Knopf. 


Student q 


Records not only the things seen by the noted Fren 


novelist but an impressive inward experience. 
PEoPLE AND Puaces, Jy Doucias 
Houghton Mifflin. 


In a spirit of gay adventure Mr. Goldring entg 


into foreign places where Baedeker fears to tre 
France, 4y Oniver M. Herre 
Appleton. 
This is not Paris but a provincial city, whose in 
mate moods are revealed with a fresh, entertaini 
commentary. 
Lion, 4y Martin Jonnson, Putnam. 
The Johnsons’ snapshots of the king of beasts wi 
which this volume is ornamented are among 
marvels of photography. 
On MEDITERRANEAN Suores, 
tr. by E. & C, Paut, Little, Brown. 
Restraining his romantic imagination Herr Lud 
appears here as an inquiring traveller, whose ob 
vations of Paestum, of Tunis bazaars, of the A 
ander Tomb, are informing and discriminating 
Avrai-Hia aya, dy Nicuotas Rorricn, 
Travel notes and reflections of a mystical Rus 
artist, who spent four years wandering and paint 
in India, Tibet, and Siberia. 
Rep Ticer, dy Puituips Russevy, Brentano 
The author makes his way beset with ditical 
through Yucatan over the high peaks of the Si 
Madre mountains to the Pacific, with Leon Und 
wood whose illustrations add zest to the account 
Mr. Gay, dy Oscar SHERWIN, Day. 
The London of The Beggar’s Opera and its auth 
in the picturesque style of the movies. 


(continued on page Xv1) 
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“Prous: books are the autobiography of a sensitive soul, for whom the visible world exists. 
With s adoration of beauty, he gives one an equal sense of the beauty of exterior things and 
of phy ical beauty; with infinite carefulness, with infinite precautions, he gives one glimpses 
‘of o ult secrets unknown to us, of our inevitable instincts. He is a creator of gorgeous 
fairics, Babylons, Sadomse”’ —ArtHuR SyMons 


THE CAPTIVE 
(La Prisonniére ) 


by MARCEL PROUST 
Translated by C. K. Scott Moncrieff 


This is the fifth novel of the series Remembrance of Things Past. 
It is complete in itself. 


Uniform in style and binding, this is the first book in the series 
to be published in one volume at a popular price —$3.00 


Swann’s Way Wrhthin a Budding Grove The Guermantes’ Way 
Each in two volumes—$6. 00 


Cities of the Plain—Two volumes— $15.00 


MORTAL MEN 


by BURNHAM CARTER 


A romantic picture of an aristocratic young man growing up, 
tasting life’s pleasures and disillusionments... Wit, irony and 
urbanity give it a brittle contemporary frame.— New York Times 


$2.50 


ALBERT & CHARLES BONI—66 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUAR'ER 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS IN BRIEF REVIEW 


Tue Roav, dy Anpré CnHamson, fr. by Van 
Wyck Brooks, Scribner. 
HIS intimately localized story by a 
young French writer survives trans- 
ference to a foreign tongue and a foreign 
climate unusually well for the reason that 
it strikes at essentials both in expression and 
substance. The Cévennes peasants of its 
vigorous pages are sturdy but not stolid. They 
live by hard necessity close to their native 
earth, knowing nothing, except by vague 
rumor, of the great world. Yet their world 
suffices. Their work is incessant and ill-paid. 
Yet it is not a monotonous or a monstrous 
struggle with circumstance. The road-maker 
Combes and his wife, their few relatives and 
fewer friends, find room in this narrow 
scheme for ambitions, enterprises, and satis- 
factions of many kinds, all of them pursued 
and some of them realized with the single- 
mindedness of people who have learned 
from their own experience rather than books. 
What to Combes is life he sees steadily and 
whole; and so we are made to see it. Mr. 
Ernest Boyd is happy in his introduction to the 
American public of this new author, who, 
judged by “The Road,” deserves his judicious 
praise. 
Dopswortu, Sincrair Lewis, Harcourt, 
Brace. 
71TH “Dodsworth,” as with “Bab- 
bitt,”” Mr. Lewis peers over the heads 
of his contemporaries, ignoring their imme- 
diate need of severe castigation for the larger 
purpose of giving permanence to another 
American man of our brief day in his social 
environment. The new book avoids the melo- 
drama incident to the earlier, and is in per- 
vading temper and in many specific allusions 
more generous. If the portrait of Dodsworth 
is not quite so well-rounded as that of the 
Zenith realtor—one would like to know more 
of his relations with his children—tt is a life- 
like and living study of a subject with finer 
emotions and greater intelligence. This able, 
genial American in the middle years is shown 
in his business activities and his outside mental 
habits, in his association with men as well as 


women. Mr. Lewis’s Mrs. Dodsworth is 


aptly described by the words ut hers 
that she puts into her husband’s mouth, dy: 
one of their famous quarrels, as “\) inhum 
monster.” Whether or not she 1s the ; 
Mrs. Dodsworth—and the sketch Jacks 
ultimate insight of sympathy tha: stamps 
seal of conviction on her husband’s portrait 
she cannot, unfortunately, be regarded a: 
unfounded caricature. Certainly, however. 
was not Mr. Dodsworth’s Mrs. Dodswor 
for, through thick and thin, he saw his yw 
under the glamour of his early love, and 
ingrained was this conception in his being ¢ 
he could be torn from her in the end, ey 
after he had made up his mind to leave } 
only by the main force of another wom 
The foreign travels of this Zenith couple 
ford the author a rich opportunity for shrey 
comment, of which he makes unrestra 
use. His observation of European scenes 
people is fast and generally furious. 
Memoirs oF A Fox-Huntinc Man, dy & 
FRIED Sassoon, Coward-McCann. 

R. SASSOON’S book is as refreshing 

it is unexpected. In it the author tug 
away from the bitter irony of his own 
as it appeared in the war poems, and tuf 
away from the mood of harsh realism o1 
cessive introspection that colors so muc¢! 
our fiction, to write the annals of a \ 
Englishman who became, in spite of him: 
a hunter of foxes and afterwards a hunte 
men. There is nothing of Squire West 
full-blooded, loud-mouthed brutality al 
the youth whose reminiscences, told in |2 
life, make this novel. Sherston is a qui 
modest fellow, observant but not brillia 
too tender-hearted to like being in at 
“kills,” but none the less a healthy Li 
Englander, brought up in an unquestionl 
devotion to horses, hunts, and the coun 
through which he rides. The incidents ot 
story, which contains little else, are pla 
along with a light and supple hand as ask 
fisherman plays his bass. Then the great \ 
of war sweeps over all, and the place of 
happy breed of men and horses is seen’ 
submerged land—and for once a busy rea 
is sorry that a book has ended.— H. M. 
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PORTRAIT of 
AMBROSE BIERCE 
By ADOLPHE de CASTRO 


ections of a a 
us. Illus $3.50 


American 


COCHRANE the 
UNCONQUERABLE 


By A. D. TURNBULL and 
N.R. VAN DER VEER 


yrical romance. 
imirable verve.” 
Y. Herald Tribune 


LEOPOLD 
of the BELGIANS 


By COMTE LOUIS de 
LICHTERVELDE 


“Written 


$2.50 


A biogray shy of the Belgian king 
dcolonizer. Illus. $4.00 


The LAST HOME 
of MYSTERY 


By E. ALEXANDER POWELL 


The sensational truth about 
Hinduism frankly told in 
this book of adventures in 


India and Nepal. Illus. $4.00 


The ANATOMY 
of EMOTION 


By EDWARD WILLIAM 
LAZELL 


The interplay of man’s physical 
d emotional natures explained. 
3. 


MARRIAGE in the 
MODERN MANNER 


By IRA S. WILE and 
MARY DAY WINN 


A the atoughly frank and modern 
‘iscussion of marriage today. 


The DEVIL 


and the 


DEEP SEA 


By ELIZABETH JORDAN 


“Some sort of triple-starring should 
be arranged,”’ says Herschel Brickell, 
“for this different kind of mystery 
story.”” paste-board detective 
solves the riddle, but the delightfully 
human people who are involved. A 
really original story. 2 


The BRAND of the SEA 


By KNUD ANDERSEN’ 


A wild story of the sea’s grip on the souls of 
men who follow it. $2.50 


LURE of the DUST 
By HARDING FORRESTER 


A breezy tale of mystery and intrigue at sea 
and in South Africa. $2.50 


EARTH-BORN 
By HOWARD SNYDER 


Passion, superstition and the humors of 
negro life on the plantation. $2.00 


The BUFFER 


By ALICE HEGAN RICE 


A modern novel by the author of the 
immortal Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch. Cynthia Freer, one of the 
most appealing of modern heroines, 
has to decide whether to be beauti- 
fully selfish or dully self-sacrificing. 
She decides—and how! $2.50 


I DISCOVER 
GREECE 


By HARRY A. FRANCK 


An original and intimate view of a 
picturesque land, by the “Prince 


of Vagabonds.”’ Illus. $4.00 


FRONTIERS 
of TRADE 
By JULIUS KLEIN 
Foreword by Herbert Hoover 


The story of American foreign 
commerce, past and future. $2.50 


THE WITCHERY 
of WASPS 
By EDWARD G. REINHARD 


“Ought to make a nature lover out 
of a tired business man.” 


N. Y. Times. lus. $2.50 


HOHENZOLLERNS 


By HERBERT EULENBERG 


Pungent portraits of five cen- 
turies of German rulers, with 
a specially keen study of the 
ex-Kaiser. Illus. $4. 


AT HOME AMONG 
the ATOMS 
By JAMES KENDALL 


Candid chemistry, made more 
readable than most novels. Illus. 
$3.00 


WHO’S WHO 
AMONG 
the MICROBES 


By WM. H. PARK und 
A. W. WILLIAMS 


A fascinating book on man’s germ 
friends and foes. Illus. $3.00 
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CHARACTERS AND EVENTS 


Popular Essays in Social and ‘Political Philosophy 
By John Dewey 
Edited by Joseph Ratner 


Here, for the first time within book covers, John 
Dewey speaks not as the professional philosopher but as 
the publicist, the citizen, the liberal. Always the pro- 
found thinker, he presents here his frank and penetrating 
comment on distinguished men, on America and the 
vitality of democracy, on countries in the throes of rev- 
olution, on world peace. 2 volumes boxed, $5.00 


RABELAIS 


The last unpublished work of 
Anatole France 
Translated, with an introduction, by Ernest Boyd 


“The pages have that unction and Olympian serenity 
which was the unique secret of Anatole France. A de- 
lightful book, it is a classic from the day of publication.” 
—Isabel Paterson in the New York Herald-Tribune. 


Illustrated with 30 woodcuts by A. and P. Baudier. $5.00 


THE YALE REVIEW 


TheORGANI/Z \TIon 
OF KNOWL: DGE 


By Henry E. 8) 
With an Introduction by Dewey 
Presents a constructive 
scientific and intellectual 
and a sound basis for the re. 


tion of educational curri: 


“Mr. Bliss has made a | 
contribution not only to |ibrary 
ence but to the organization of , 
thought”—Dean W.F.Russell. Colm 
bia University. $5 


organiza. 


numental 


THE MIDDLE AGES 
By Edward M. Hulme 


Contains a more rounded discussion of the beginnings 
of the medieval period than any other general history of 
that age. Every phase of the thousand years between the 
rise of Christianity and Dante is presented with sympathy 
and literary distinction. Of special interest are the chap- 
ters on the church, the nobles, the peasants, the towns, 
the universities, the cathedrals, and the vernacular liter- 
atures. $5.50 


ASOCIALINTERPRE 
TATION OF EDU. 
CATION 


By Joseph K. Hart 
Examines the vital factors and situs 
tions within the contemporary sch 
and community with a view to dis 
cover the conditions within which 
genuine education may be envisage 
and eventually developed. _— $4.5 


ESSENTIALS OF 
CIVILIZATION 


By Thomas Jesse Jones 


Points clearly to the elements ¢ 
civilization which alone will bri 

safety and soundness to modern soc 
ety. An incisive analysis of the soc 

organizations which can best realiz 
the aims of our own civilization. 


$2: 


JEWISH MUSIC 
By A. Z. Idelsohn 


The first comprehensive history of Jewish music in Eng- 
lish. More than one hundred pages of music help to il- 
lustrate every type of music discussed in the text. Stu- 
dents of music and Judaism will find in this book the 
fascinating story of a music that is as original as the 
people who have created it. $6.00 


RACE ATTITUDES 
IN CHILDREN 
By Bruno Lasker 

A highly revealing study of the or 
gins and growth of race prejudic4 
The interplay of social forces betwee 
whites and blacks, natives and fot 
eigners, immigrant and immigran 
help to make the book an absorbi 
study of social life in America. $4 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Inc. 


ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YOR 
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NEW APPLETON BOOKS 


The Man and the Statesman 


STRESEMANN 


BY ROCHUS VON RHEINBABEN 


\ brilliant biography of Germany's foreign minister who is playing a major part in 
international affairs and seeking to win back for Germany the confidence of the world. 
A fascinating chronicle of behind the scenes in world politics and a powerful portrait 
of an impressive personality. 


The Life of Alcibiades 


ky E. F. Benson. “A vivid bi- 
wraphy of a fascinating, gay, 
ndomitable fellow. . . one of the 
most brilliant statesmen of all 
times’ —New York Post. 

\ remarkable picture of Greek life 
f the time. $5.00 


Trailing the Tiger 


By Mary Hastings Bradley. The 
story of the tiger hunt, and ad- 
ventures amid vividly pictorial 
wenes in the remote interior of 
indo-China. Illustrated with un- 
jsual photographs. $3.50 


Charlotte Corday 


By Marie Cher. “Breath-tak- 
ngly vivid. . . Miss Cher is a 
vriter for readers who demand 
that their history be accurate and 
ope that it may also be roman- 
tic." —The Outlook. $2.50 


French Novelists 


By Frederick C. Green. “Writes 
with a freshness and grace that 
make delightful reading.’’—Lon- 
lon Mercury. small master- 
piece.”"-Frank Swinnerton. $3.00 


Leaders of the French 
Revolution 


By J. M. Thompson. “Brilliant 
recreations of dynamic figures in 
‘great period.”* —-Boston Post. 

lustrated. $3. 


FRENCH 
FRANCE 


BY OLIVER MADOX 
HUEFFER 
**One of the best books about 
France in the English lan- 
guage."’— New York Times. 
**We can hardly remember a 
single book about France so 


penetrating and so fair.’"— New 
York Herald-Tribune. $3.00 


JAMES 
FORD 
RHODES 


American Historian 
BY M. A. DEeWOLFE HOWE 


very admirable biog- 
raphy . . . rare qualities... 
excellent skill and good taste. 
The kindly, lovable nature of a 
warm-hearted man_ pervades 
every page.’’—Boston Herald. 


Illustrated, $3.00 


+ Short Stories for College 
Classes 


Edited by Blanche Colton 
Williams, Ph.D. Interesting and 
well chosen material exemplary 
of the short story as a literary 
form. $2.25 


The Greek Anthology 


Selected and translated by 
Shane Leslie. A volume distin- 
guished for beauty of form and 
content—touches most of the ex- 
periences in life. $4.00 


The Labor Movement in the 
United States 1860-1895 


A schol- 
arly and most readable history of 
organized labor during its forma- 
tive, crucial years. $3.00 


By Norman J. Ware. 


Labor Management 
By J. D. Hackett. Practical dis- 


cussion and description of actual 
methods, based on experience. 


The Facts of Modern 
Medicine 
By Francis W. Palfrey, M.D. 


A sound, practical, authoritative 
survey of the whole field... 


$3.50 


packed with information. 
Illustrated, $5.00 


THE FATE OF THE JURY 


BY EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


A new narrative poem by the author of ‘Spoon River Anthology’’ and ‘‘Jack Kelso,”’ 


“If Lincoln had turned to poetry one would expect a width of vision, a recognition 
of human character, such as one finds in the poetry of Edgar Lee Masters.— New York 


Herald-Tribune. 
York Times. 


** American to the core. . 


. a spiritual census of America.’’— New 


Try the Bookstores for these Books 


$2.50 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street 


New York City 
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A History, by George Vernadsky an 


XX 


‘hee 


Research Associate in History, Yale University AND 
The story of the Russian people in terms of their social, cultural, and religious life, cold Lan 
in the light of the relations of Russia with the East and West, the Mongol invasion, struct 
the expansion of the Russian Empire, the World War, and the Russian Revolution, 
378 pages. Price $4.00 The 
By 
SCIENCE AND ART AND i, 
YALE 
@) PERSONALITY RELIGION 
2 for M 
() By William Brown By Rouss 
Oxford University and King’s Von Ogden Vogt wee 
(i) A new and less expensi 
ve educ 
With a Foreword UNIV ERSI TY printing of the same book 
) By Sir Oliver Lodge PRESS previously issued at $5.00. J Bun 
A penetrating analysis of Ed: 
(i) A clear and keen study of Publishers for the power and necessity o! Prof 
the psychological workings The Carnegie Endowment art in religion. Dr. Vogt re- The fi 
() of the normal and patholo- for International Peace gards the art of worship as f the 
gical mind in relation to The Williamstown ast ond builds 
TheCouncil on Foreign Relations | * 508.8 “Scho 
on the association between ite fw 
} Ith Publishers of technique in the art of wor that tt 
faith and mental health. The Chronicles of America ship. Glasgo 
288 pages. Price $3.00 265 pages. Price $3.00 
@) By Robert Andrews Millikan 
@) One of the most distinguished scientists of the present day traces carefully the evolu- HM The au 
tionary process of man’s thinking as related to science, morals, and religion. bliogr 
“One of the best books on the subject I have ever read. C sllece, 
...Itis a masterpiece of thought and expression.” and the 
() WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 
95 pages. Price $1.00 OXF 
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.» NEW OXFORD BOOKS ++ 


America and Europe and Other Essays 


By Alfred Zimmern— 


$3.00 


Alfred Zimmern’s writings on International Affairs and Relations are being read by an ever- 
increasing audience of those people who wish to be internationally minded. America anp Europe 
yyxo Orner Essays appears at a most appropriate moment when the eyes of the world are 


centered on Geneva and Paris, Disarmament and Debt. 


Mr. Zimmern’s previous book, 


Learning and Leadership ($2.00) was acclaimed as ‘‘one of the most brilliant pieces of con- 
sructive thinking of modern times.’’ — Christian Science Monitor. 


The Meaning of Rousseau 


By Ernest Hunter Wright $3.00 

Professor of English, Columbia University. 
This volume makes a big forward jump in the 
comprehension of Rousseau and his doctrines; 
for Mr. Wright has tried to say simply what 
Rousseau means. He describes the funda- 
mental principle running through all his work 
and follows this through the various fields of 
education, government and religion. 


Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 
Edited by J. B. Wharey $7.50 
Professor of English, University of Texas 

The first really authentic text of the two parts 

the Progress based upon collation of the 

eleven editions published during Bunyan’ life- 
time. 

“Scholarship, typography, binding, are all 

that the most fastidious could desire.’’__ 

Glasgow Herald. 


The Literary Career of James Boswell, Esq. 


Being the Bibliographical Materials For the Life of Boswell 
By Frederick Albert Pottle 


] PapersonShelley, Wordsworth 


and others 

By J. F. Chapman $2.25 
The critical material is not only scholarly and 
individual but often disputable as well, which 
will undoutedly add to the appeal and success 
of the collection. 


Austin Dobson 

Some Notes by Alban Dobson $5.00 
««Characteristic of Dobson in its modesty and 
also characteristic of him in its richness of 


beautiful character.’’__Church of England 
Newspaper. 


A Myth of Shakespeare 
By Charles Williams $1.75 


A play in blank verse dealing with Shake- 
speare’s life, giving a picture of the poet as he 
possibly lived and as he may have worked. 


$15.00 


Professor of English, Yale University 


The author’s aim has been to make a thorough-going application of the principles of scientific 
dliography to the whole of a literary career, in the conviction that such a study is one of the 
‘aiest and most fruitful ways of coming to understand the character of the author himself. 
Collectors will value particularly the full collations, the careful discrimination of variant issues, 


and the wealth of facsimiles. 


UXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 114 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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Y LE 
+6 ASPECTS OF Essays offered to ENGLAND AND 
ss, ANGLO-AMERICAN | Herbert Putnam THE NEW GOLD 
. RELATIONS by his Colleagues and STANDARD 
3 Friends on his Thirtieth 1919-1926 / 
bi By K. Copper Johnson Anniversary as Librarian By 
Queen's Oxford of Congress 5 April 1929 | William Adams Brown, Jr. 
an Assistant Professor of Economics, 
John Middleton Frankland Edited by 
#54 Yale College Andrew Keogh This book is an historical and 4 
ond analytical study of whole T.T.F 
wo prize-winning essays, ar- economic process by which 
‘%! ranged by the Brooks-Bright William Warner Bishop England Pt see to the gold 
$| Foundation, give the reader an al ’ standard. It begins with the re. 
#5 of judging “The volume in — over the gold 
*' the young men of today in Eng- its execution, and its contents and sterli ll k 
lan be is indeed a worthy tribute to ends 
Ms) ies and reflections, make of the | America’s foremost librarian.” tribution of gold throughout 
Anglo-American situation. Boston Transcript | the worldin 1925 and1926. | Inve 
#4 111 pages. Price $2.00 555 pages. Price $12.00 316 pages. Price $4.00 
bo AMERICAN SYMBOLISM HORACE MANN 
He FOREIGN IN MEDIEVAL AND RELIGION 
RELATIONS 1928 IN THE 
ms oreign Relations uncer IN THE Aut 
#4 the Direction of DIVINE COMEDY PUBLIC SCHOOLS | 
bi Charles P. Howland By Helen Flanders Dunbar By Raymond B. Culver HM Ease « 
A cleat, convincin exposition A study of the of 
e problem of Dante's in- Mann as Secretary of the Massa- 
be issued each year. It is a com- 
prehensive and impartial ac- th chusetts Board of Education 
count of American foreign pol- Mi adie A; during the years between 1837 
Far icyatthe Pe Lib time.Nopub- | the cubes thease new light a: and 1843. An inquiry into his 
lic or private library represent- | the understanding of the great | attempt to supplant religious 
ing the field of foreign affairs 
a can afford to be without this poe. instruction in the schools an 
s 2 series. Publication June 28, 1929 establish a system of ethics. 
: 3 624 pages. Price $5.00 730 pages. Price $5.00 301 pages. Price $3.00 
ECTICUT 
4: NEW HAVEN CONN mport 
Heves 
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The Turn 


two volumes, boxed, $10.00 
per yolume, $5.00 SCRIBNE 


_ Professor Tinker examines certain tendencies 
_ in poetry and criticism against a background 
_ of what may be termed the tradition of Eng- 


FRANCIS, BRO. & CO. 


(Established 1877) 
Investment Securities 


OURTH AND OLIVE STS. St. Louis 


Remarkable values in Rare Books 
Fine Editions—Sumptuous Bindings 
Etchings—Mezzotints—Prints 


Autographs Manuscripts 


4 East 46th St., New York 


“The Most Interesting Old Bookshop In New York” 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


s ¥ 66 Fifth Avenue at 12th Street, New York 
te, Rare and Old Books - - - Out-of-Print Books 


he Brick Row Book Shop 
Inperters, Bookse Print Dealers 


Hem 42 50th Street, New York 


_ as Chutney: it gives one an appetite for read- 


30 Broad Street, New York 
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Stimulating’ 
—The Outloo 


GOOD ESTATE 


OF POETRY 
‘By Chauncey ‘Brewster Tinker 


Sterling Professor of English Literature 
at Yale University 


lish literature. His writing is as well seasoned 


ing and a taste for the best. 


“He is urbane, literary, charming, and says many 
good things in the course of his survey.” — Conrad 
Aiken in The New York Evening Post. 


-Atlantic Monthly ‘Press “Book 
$2.50 at all Booksellers, or from 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Publishers, Boston 


MODERN version ¢ 

of Adam and Eve 
illumined by the int 

and presented in a bé@ 
“A work of beaut 
drous Eden setting, 
man, his yearning fo 
of dawning love, ard 
the story, which nev 
noble.”— John Clair 


instinctive faith of 
h,and the sweetness 
¢ threads woven into 


the publishers, $3. 
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THE MODERN MEDIAEVAL ” 
TEMPER CULTURE _ 


Joseph Wood Krutch 
“Must be set in interest and importance 
with Whither Mankind, The Decline of 
the West, and The Mind in the Mak- 
ing ... A terrifyingly honest book.” 
me Edman, N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 
“Profoundly interesting.”— Bertrand 
Russell, The Nation. $2.50 


PROUST 
Clive Bell 


“The average reader may become more 
intelligentiy interested in Proust if he 
reads Mr. Bell first in this small book 
that he can almost slip into his pocket.” 
—Saturday Review. $1.50 


MIDDLETOWN 
A Study in American Culture. 


R. S. and H. M. Lynd 


“Hereafter, nobody has any right to 
make more than the most casual gen- 
eralizations about the culture levels of 


Karl Vossler 


“Epic reach and breadth... Of very few 
books can one say that to read them is 
the better part of an education, and yet 
this work of Vossler’s deserves such 4 
description if any single work deseryes 
it."—Lewis Mumford, N. Y. Herald- 
Tribune. Two volumes. $8.00 


SAINT PAUL 


Emile Baumann 


“A volume as interesting and edifying 
on the subject of Paul as Giovanni 
Papini’s in 1923 was on the subject of 
Christ."-— Kansas City Star. “A book 
well worth having in one’s library.”— 
N. Y. Sun. $3.00 


LAST CHANGES, 
LAST CHANCES 


Henry W. Nevinson 


“Here is a biography so crowded with 
adventure, so rich in episodes, so re- 
markable for its description of men, wo- 
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-ANALYSIS very 

THE HISTORY OF "AND EDUCATION i 
BRITISH CIVILIZATION Rew 


Esmé Wingfield-Stratford 
“This is the most important and inter- 
esting history of the British Empire 
since Green published his epochal work 
over fifty years ago.”—James Truslow 


Adams, New York Sun. 2 vols. $12.00 


“I wish every teacher in the land might 
read it... there would be fewer misfits 
and neurotics ... No one interested in 
the education of children can fail to 

rofit by reading it.”—Dr. Joseph Col- 
ins. $2.25 


HE | 
T. 
Liam 


FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE OF -_ 


he twer 

SAMUEL PEPYS R. Tanner (Editor) undly st 
From the collection of J. Pepys Cockerell, 1662-1679. Unlike the two ag 

previously published volumes of Pepys’s Correspondence, this book ‘ 
covers the period during which Pepys was keeping his Diary, and ae t 

fills up many gaps in that famous boo $6.00 _ 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., New York HA 
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BRYAN 


M. R. Werner 


» author of “Barnum” and 
righam Young” on The 
reat Commoner. “Thrilling 
ading.. Mr. Werner has 
sje the most of a great sub- 
Garfield Hays. 

$3.50 


LOOSE 
LADIES 


Vina Delmar 

author of “Bad Girl” 
» attractive, self-sufficient, 
ntradictory product of a 
eat city,—as only Viiia Del- 
ar knows how to portray 
hem. Most of these stories 
ere starred for the O. Henry 
emorial Award. $2.50 


THE GREEN 
PARROT 
Princess Bibesco 


author of “Catherine-Paris” 
She has a very singular gift, 
silvery cool detachment 
brough which shoots a gleam 
{ passion like the flame in 
he milk of an opal.”—London 
imes Lit. Supplement. $2.50 


HE MOUNTAIN 
TAVERN 
Liam O° Flaherty 
author of “The Informer” 
he twenty stories are so pro- 
undly stirring thatthey have 
he effect of tearing one loose 
m one’s intellectual moor- 


us... the work of a modern 
nius."—N. Y. Times. $2.50 


MYTHS AFTER LINCOLN 
by LLOYD LEWIS 


“If you are interested in folk-lore, 

in Lincoln, in the history of Amer- 

ica, or, more specifical y, in the 

social history of that confused and 

curious period which followed hard 

> upon the Civil War, go out at once 

and buy Myths 4 ter Lincoln. It is valuable Lin- 

colniana . . . and fascinating reading. A brilliant 
study of the diefication of a national hero.” 


—Frances Lamont Robbins, The Outlook. $3.50 


DODSWORTH 


by SINCLAIR LEWIS 


A new Sinclair Lewis, everyone is 

saying—a Sinclair Lewis who retains 

his infallible eye, his old verve, his 

knife-edged satire—but with a new mellowness and 
sympathy ...a Sinclair Lewis who writes about a 
group of people he likes . .. Says The New York Times: 
He comes far more into his own as a novelist, as a 
creator of individual character and a chronicler of 
life, without in any way lessening his command over 
satire and manners.” $2.50 


HERMAN MELVILLE 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 


“A remarkable and illuminating bi- 

ography ... We have in Mr. Mum- 

ford’s work simply one of the best 

biographies produced in America... 

The case is maintained with elo- 

“ quence, force and delicacy. A wise 
and discerning book which deserves and will dou bt- 
less have a wide and enthusiastic reading.” —Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., in the Saturday Review. $3.50 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Charles Seymour, provost of Yale University, is the author of 
“Woodrow Wilson and the World War” and the narrative ar- 
rangement in four volumes of “The Intimate Papers of Colonel 
House,” of which the final volumes are reviewed in this magazine 
by Wickham Steed. Ten years ago Mr. Seymour served as Chief 
of the Austro-Hungarian division of the American Commission 
to Negotiate Peace in the Conference at Paris. 


One of the most eminent American jurists, Charles Evans 
Hughes has held, among other high posts, the offices of Governor 
of New York State, Associate Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court, and Secretary of State. In 1928 he was elected by 
the League of Nations a judge of the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice at The Hague. As a leading participant in the 
recent Pan-American conferences at Havana and at Washington 
he was instrumental in bringing to a successful issue the efforts for 
Pan-American peace described in the article here published, 
which is an arrangement of extracts from two addresses given at 
Yale on the Sherrill Foundation. Next autumn the full text of 
these addresses will be published as a book by the Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 


Theodore Maynard, an English poet born in Madras, India, 
now lives in this country, being a member of the faculty at 
Georgetown University. 


A grandson of Thomas Huxley, Aldous Huxley stands high 
among the English novelists of the younger generation with 
“Crome Yellow,” “Those Barren Leaves,” and “Two or Three 
Graces” and, in addition, essays and travel sketches to his credit. 


André Gide, moving spirit of the Nouvelle Revue group of 
French writers, has long been known not only in France but 
throughout Europe for his achievement and influence as a man 
of letters. More recently he has been introduced to the American 
public through English versions of his work published by Alfred 
Knopf, including “The Counterfeiters,” a novel, and the “Trav- 
els in the Congo” brought out this spring. Le Retour de Enfant 
Prodigue, printed here in translation, and regarded as one of 
M. Gide’s most characteristic works, has become a modern French 
classic. 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


NEW 


MACMILLAN 
BOOKS 


80,000 readers have discovered this rare commentary 
on the art of contented living in our modern world 


A PREFACE to MORALS 


By Walter Lippmann 


Author of Men of Destiny, Public Opinion, etc. 


"Books of such a type are simply too few to be missed... How shall a man live and why and 
age end? Everyone has barepiting, or at least ———- about these matters, but we have 
-it 


lacked a clear-sighted discussion by a com 
absorbing than any recently published boo 
race." — Henry Seidel 


Edwin Arlington 
Robinson’s New Poem 


CAVENDER’S 
HOUSE 


By the author of Tristram 


“One of the most continually ab- 
sorbing of Mr. Robinson’s narra- 
tives...as compact and tightly executed as a 
carved image...unmistakable aliveness... 
brooding beauty...richly freighted solemn 
music.” — Philadelphia Ledger $2.00 


“Fascinating reading” 
INSTINCT AND 
INTELLIGENCE 


By R. W. G. Hingston 


“A remarkable study of the individual and 
community life of insects.” “An altogether 


admirable book.”—N. Y. Times $2.50 


“A thrilling story” 


VICTIM AND VICTOR 
By John R. Oliver 


“There are few others in our contemporary fic- 
tion that can measure up to it in appeal...in tru- 
ly artistic drawing of human character.” $2.50 


tent writer.. 
on the eternal problem of the troubled human 
Canby in the Book-of-the-Month Club News $2.50 


E. A. Robinson 


seems more worth reading and 


A New Book by 
Stuart Chase 


MEN AND 
MACHINES 


By the co-author of Your Money's Worth 


What have machines done for us 
and to us? Where are the billion 
wild horses of industry carrying us headlong? 
To this examination of the machine age, 
Stuart Chase brings his wit and insight and 
scholarly methods. Probable price $2.50 


“Thrilling, amazing” 


THE NATURE of the 
PHYSICAL WORLD 


By A. S. Eddington 


“A profound and fascinating book... this 
masterly exposition of the ideas of modern 
physics.”—London Spectator $3.75 


An American Jean Valjean 


THURMAN LUCAS 


By Harlan Eugene Read 


Here is an unforgettable novel—a moving 
chronicle of love and loyalty, adventure and 
disaster, tragedy and pathos. $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY~ NEW YORK 
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THE YALE REVIEW 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER OF 
THE YALE REVIEW 


Photograph by Berenice Abbott 


ANDRE GIDE 


Collaborating with Conrad in several early works, Ford Madox 
Ford is the author of a notable tetralogy of English war novels 
and of other books of which the latest to appear is a vivid sketch 
of “The English Novel” in Lippincott’s One Hour Series. Rod- 
ert P. Tristram Coffin, an American poet, whose “Golden Falcon” 
is one of the best volumes of verse of the spring, contributes for 
the first time to THe Yate Review. George Young was for some 
time in the English diplomatic service in the Near East, about 
which he has written extensively. 


Since 1922 William Henry Chamberlin has been in Russia as 
Moscow correspondent of “The Christian Science Monitor.” He 
has contributed articles to “Foreign Affairs” and other magazines 
on conditions under the Soviet régime. Henshaw Ward is the 
author of “Evolution for John Doe,” “Exploring Nature,” and 
“Thobbing”—all widely read discussions of science and modern 
thought. 
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What book in the past decade has received such praise? 


THE PATHWAY 


By Henry Williamson 
Author of Tarka the Otter, awarded the Hawthornden Prize, 1928 


This novel which has caused so much discussion is one of the best reviewed 


Pooks if not the best reviewed in recent years. 


Tue Patuway is the 


juthor’s supreme achievement thus far; and the names of those men and 
women who recognize its greatness read like the roll of honor of the 


literary world. 


THE BOY PROPHET 
By Edmond Fleg 


«Edmond Fleg has told in the setting of this, 
ur time, the eternal story of the soul in its 
est of its own secrets of devotion,’’—John 


$2.50 


LITERARY ETHICS 
By H. M. Paull 
A study of the growth of the literary con- 
science, covering such fields and phases as 
copyright, censorship, hoaxes, piracy and 
plagiarism, in short, the whole system of 


Havnes Holmes. $2.00 


THE INCONSISTENT VILLAINS 
By N. A. Temple-Ellis 


Winner of first prize in the Dutton-Methuen Mystery Prize contest. 
Plot within plot, case within case, all bound by a riddle that seemed im- 
possible of solution—such will the most exacting lover of mystery stories 


literary ethics. $3.75 


ind Tue INconststenT Vitxains, the Dutton Mystery for June. 


THE STORY OF HASSAN 
By John Anthony 


lf you were to discover a lost part of the 
Arabian Nights, you would be delighted. 
Tat Srory or Hassan reads like just such a 


$2.00 


SHORES of ADVENTURE 
By Everett McNeil 


An adventure story for men, a swift novel of 
the days of the celebrated Cartier—and of the 
Evil Three who conspired for a deep end. 


fgment newly discovered. $2.50 


A HUMBLE LEAR 
By Lorna Doone Beers 


What shall children profit a man? You will find the everlasting answer 
in these pages that explore the deepest human emotions, epic pages of the 
Minnesota pioneers. The Dutton Book of the Month for June is by 
the author of Prairie Fires. $2.50 


$2.00 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., INC., 300 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. C. 
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Charles A. Bennett is Professor of Philosophy in Yale U ni- 
versity, and in his leisure moments left from studies of mystic sm 
a contributor of humorous sketches to “The Lion’s Mout).” 
Likewise, as his essay “Eyes on the Sparrow” suggests, Bro. i; 
Atkinson has an avocation, which engrosses him when he is not 
acting in his official capacity as dramatic critic of “The New York 
Times.” 


Among the outstanding American scientists, Henry Norris 
Russell is Professor of Astronomy at Princeton and a research 
associate of the Mt. Wilson Observatory. John Livingston Lowes, 
whose work as a literary scholar in “Convention and Revolt in 
Poetry” and “The Road to Xanadu” has been highly praised, 
holds a professorship at Harvard—as does William B. Munro, 
specialist in American history and government. Comyers Read is 
a Philadelphia business man who has published articles and books 
on England in the sixteenth century, notably a three-volume 
work on “Walsingham and the Policy of Queen Elizabeth.” 


Formerly editor of the London “Times,” Wickham Steed now 
edits the English “Review of Reviews.” Conrad Aiken, a Geor- 
gian by birth, has written fiction as well as criticism and poetry and 
has edited “Selected Poems of Emily Dickinson.” 


Herbert C. Bell, Professor of History in Wesleyan University, 
is especially interested in English civilization; and A. M. Schle- 
singer, Professor of History at Harvard, specializes in American 
social and economic development. An English critic and biogra- 
pher, Theodora Bosanquet lives in London, where she has pub- 
lished books on Henry James and Harriet Martineau. 


Wilbur C. Abbott, a frequent contributor to this magazine, 
holds a Higginson chair of history at Harvard. Sidney B. Fay is 
the author of the important two-volume study of “The Origins 
of the World War” discussed by Mr. Seymour in this issue. A 
literary essayist, Edith Franklin Wyatt lives in Chicago. O. IV’. 
Firkins, poet, critic, and biographer, is Professor of Comparative 
Literature in the University of Minnesota. Helen MacAfee 1s 
Managing Editor of THe YALE Review. 


Bibliographer and Librarian of the John Carter Brown collec- 
tion in Providence, Lawrence C : Wroth contributed a year ago to 
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NEW AND NOTABLE SCRIBNER BOOKS 


The Western Way 


‘By Frederic Jesup Stimson, LL.D., formerly Ambassador to the Argentine Republic, 
; author oF “The American Constitution,” “Popular Lawmaking,” etc. 


A timely discussion of the problems confronting modern democracies and an answer to foreign 


critics of democracy. reign 


Field-Marshal Earl Haig 
‘By Brigadier-General John Charteris 


“No man was closer to Haig than General Charteris and it is by the points emphasized in this book 
chat Haig will stand or fall . . . as a biography it is an achievement.” —New York Times 
Illustrated, $6.00 


The Aftermath (1918-1928) 


‘By the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill, C. H. M. P. author of “The World Crisis” 


A tremendous panorama of world events since Armistice Day. “A great book. It should be read 
by all who take an interest in contemporary politics.” —London Spectator. With maps, $5.00 


The Re-discovery of America | Three Reformers 


by Waldo Frank 


“One of the most vigorous positive criticisms 
of our civilization that has been made.” — Lewis 
Mumford in the New York Herald-Tribune. $3.00 


College Architecture in 


America 
by Charles Z. Klauder and Herbert 
C. Wise _ 215 Illustrations. $5.00 


The Gothic Revival 
by Kenneth Clark 


A Study in the History of Taste. 
Illustrated, $6.00 


by Jacques Maritain 


A study of Luther, Descartes and Rousseau by 
a brilliant French critic. Illustrated, $2.50 


From the Greeks to Darwin 


The Development of the Evolution 
Idea Through Twenty-four Centuries. 


by Henry Fairfield Osborn 


New edition, completely revised and enlarged. 
$2.50 


William Wordsworth 
by George McLean Harper 


| Popular one-volume edition. Illustrated, $5.00 


Alice Meynell 


cA Memoir by Viola Meynell 


The record of the literary activities which established the fame of Alice Meynell as poet and essayist. 
Her great friendships with Patmore, with Meredith, with Francis Thompson have here their full 


story. For September publication. 


Illustrated, $5.00 


at. all bookst es 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


NEW YORK 
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our pages a delightful article on the Indian Treaties. Charles / 
Snider is a young American journalist of Denton, North Carolina. 
L. Wendell Eshelman is on the faculty of Oregon State College; 
and Clifford S. Parker is in the department of French at the Uni- 
versity of Maine. 


S. L. Joshi is a Hindu philosopher and lecturer now resident at 
Dartmouth. An Englishman who writes on African affairs, Evans 
Lewin is on the staff of The Royal Empire Society in London. 


John H. Latané, head of the history department at the Johns 
Hopkins University, is an authority on Latin-American relations. 
A Frenchman who has done much scholarly work in English lit- 
erature, Albert Feuillerat has lately been appointed Professor of 
French at Yale. 


YALE REVIEW 


Edited by WILBUR CROSS 
HeLen MacAres, Managing Editor Joun Hay Wuirtney, Assistant Editor 


Matcoitm W. Davis, Business Manager 


Tue Yare Review has no official connection with Yale University, although it is pu! 


lished by the Yale University Press and its editor is a member of the University Faculty. 


Published Quarterly in September, December, March, and June. Subscription rate: $4.0 


a year; $1.00 a copy. In England, 16s. a year; 4s. a copy. 


All contributions should be sent to The Editors of THe Yate Review, Drawer 172 
New Haven, Conn., with a stamped envelope for return if unavailable. 


All business correspondence should be sent to 


THE YALE REVIEW, 143 ELM STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
LONDON OFFICE, Amen Corner, London, E. C. 4, HUMPHREY MILFORD, Msgr. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PUBLICATION OFFICE: 8 HARMONY PLACE, BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 
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P All Who Use Words ~ 
The Greatest Aid inYears 


HARTRAMPF'S 
Vocabularies 


This monumental volume 
opens up a new world of words 
for those who work with them 
—or who love them for pure 
enjoyment. It is the second 
vitally necessary book in every 
library—the first being a dic- 
tionary. 

When we call it a book of 
synonyms, we merely classify, 
but do not describe it. It is 
about as far ahead of similar 
books as they are ahead of 
nothing. Where they give you 
a dozen synonyms, antonyms 
and relatives, HARTRAMPF’S 
provides 60 to 150. 


Its classifications are by 
thoughts and ideas, rather than 
by words. For instance—you 
look at the sun, you have the 
thought “dazzling” but the 
word escapes you. But turn to 
“bright” or “shining” in HART- 
RAMPF’S and you find “daz- 
zling” and 150 other words maak 
ready to express the exact 
shade of meaning you require. 
Turn to the “IDEA CHART” aap 
E-ditor for stimulation in dull mo- 
ments, when the mind functions 
slowly. Read the Introduction 
and the Instructions for Use. 
Ten minutes will prove that 
It Is pu you cannot possibly afford to 


culty. be without this wonderful aid 
<i to fluent writing, speaking and 
ite: $4.08 reading. But you may have ten 
days for examination and use, TEN DAYS FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 
; before you pay one cent for the HARTRAMPF COMPANY, 
ver 172 book. Send for it today. Use Gould Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
the coupon. Don’t delay, be- Please send ON APPROVAL, one copy of HARTRAMPF’S 


cause this advertisement is ba eee I will examine it carefully and test its 


published once only. If I am thoroughly satisfied that I cannot afford to do with- 
Mail the coupon NOW. The out it, I will remit promptly five dollars ($5.00). Otherwise 
risk is all curs. You assume no I will _ it postpaid, within ten (10) days. 
obligation, except to return the Signed 
book if you do not want it. Address 
At your bookseller’s, also City 


Occupation ......... 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The Yale Review 
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If you have difficulty in solving the school prob- 
lem, please call on us at any time. 


SCHOOLS 
Y 
The selection of the school for your son or daugh- 
ter requires careful consideration. 
We have visited the schools listed in this directory. 
as We suggest that you write to them for catalogues. “ hp 
We stand ready to help you with information. 


YALE REVIEW SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Bendall Hall® ADIRONDACK - FLORIDA RE #: 


A COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR Boys 


Founded in 1903 by Paul C. Ransom count 
ollege 
Fall and Spring in the Adirondacks, Over fi 
at Onchiota, New York esident 
A Winter Term, Coconut Grove, Miami, Florida Spec 
withnou examinations. jective 
On a teaghore extate in the country. L. SOMERS, 03 ( Yale) 


Address, Mr. and Mrs. ChariesP. Kendall 
Box C, Prides Crossing, Massachusetts 


rsd R AY C O U R T siete The Misses Kirk’s School Lit 


2 Entirely college preparatory. Individual in- As 
School for Girls eteatian’ Exceptional facilities offered to grad- 14 
uates of high schools requiring supplementar 
work to complete their college preparation, and 
to students whose school work has been inter- 
rupted. Beautiful situation overlooking Bryn 


Mawr College. All outdoor sports. 


Suburban to New York City. College 
Preparatory, General, Secretarial, Arts 
and Crafts. Music. Horseback riding. 
Beach. All athletics. Catalog. 


The Misses Kirk, Bryn Mawr, Pa 
Stamford - on - Sound, Connecticut 


Margaret: 
A PREPARATORY 
Srhonl 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR af A New England School for Girls — 
YALE AND OTHER COLLEGES fireproof building on 
Rates $560 to $950 yee peg Handicrafts. Well Organised 
Archibald V. Galbraith, Principal Prince 
Box L, Easthampton, Mass. Box Y, Weterbery, Coan. 
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stinctively College Preparatory for 
Princeton Harvard, etc. Accredited 
to All universities. 


‘Hartridge School for Girls 


(Fifty minutes from New York) 


country school with beautiful grounds. 
ollege Preparatory and General Courses. 
Over fifty girls in leading colleges today.) 
esident Department carefully restricted. 
Special attention to Music and Art. 
Athletics, Dramatics, Riding. 


ve.yn B. Hartriver, A.B.,L.H.D., Prin. 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


— 


RIDGEFIELD 


In the foothills of the Berkshires 
Fifty miles from New York 


An Accredited College Prepara- 
tory School limited to 60 Boys. 
Graduates Lead in College Work. 
One hundred and fifteen acres. 
Unparalleled Health Record. 
For further information address 


THEODORE C. JESSUP, Headmaster 
Ridgefield, Connecticut 


Westminster 


Simsbury, Connecticut 
15 Miles from Hartford 


College Preparatory and Junior Schools 


Limited Enrollment 


Raymond Richards McOrmond, A. B. 
(Yale) 1907 Headmaster 


Litchfield School 


A small school for boys from 6 to 


14 years. Preparation for the 
best Secondary Schools. 


CHARLES FREDERICK BRUSIE 
Founder 


EARLE EVERETT SARCKA 
Headmaster 
LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


For Girls. Standard High School and Jun- 
or College, Also Diploma Courses in 
Music, Dramatic Art, Home Econom- 
ics, Journalism, Secretarial. Horse- 
back Riding, Golf, Swimming, 
Tennis, Country Club Privileges. 
Training. Rate $800. Write 
Arthar Kyle Davis, A.M., Litt.D. 
234 College Place Petersburg, Ve. 


The Milford School 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Small Classes supplemented with 
Individual Instruction. 


All extra-curriculum activities under 
supervision of competent men. 


Boys admitted at any time 
vacancies occur. 


L. W. Gregory, ’09 (Yale) 


Headmaster 
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HOPKINS 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


A Country Day and Boarding 
School 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


The new boarding unit Hopkins House 
is now ready. 


Accommodations limited to ten new boys 
for 1929-1930. 


Please address the Rector for information 


Henry W. Farnam 


George B. Lovell 
Yale ’74 


Yale ’01 


President, Board of Trustees Rector 


College Preparatory 
OY 
Marot Junior College 
Two Year College Course ier 
For Catalogs Address 

Mary L. MAROT, 
Thompson, Connecticut Rockrid 


St. Elizabeth-of-the-Roses 


A MOTHER SCHOOL 


Episcopal. Open all year. Children 
3 to 12. One hour from New York. 
Usual studies. Outdoor sports. Sum- 
mer Camp. Stamford 4101. 


Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Shippan Point, Stamford, Cons, 
The School That Develops Initiative’ 


FAIRHOPE 


Unusual Year Round Country School and 


SUMMER CAMP 
Boys, girls, 2 to 12 years. “Homelike environment, 


usual studies, individual development, creative hand- 
work, swimming, riding, farming, — 50- 
ork. 


NORTHAMPTON 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Exclusively for College Preparation 


Excellent record preparing girls for the leading col- 
leges forwomen. Regular four-year preparatory course 
One-year intensive course for high schoo! graduates 
Three weeks’ tutoring session for fali examinations 
beginning August 26. 


Nine-acre campus—Outdoor sports 


THE GATEWAY 


A Boarding and Day School 
for Girls of All Ages 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
College Preparatory 
Domestic Arts 
General and Special Courses 
Athletics Horseback Riding 


Miss Alice E. Reynolds, Principal 
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AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
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1212 Times Buildin; 
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= EDGEWOOD 


A un ue boarding and day school for 
boys ad girls from Kindergarten to 
Colicce. The high school offers two 
courses: one, an excellent preparation 
for college; the other, a cultural equiva- 
lent tor those not wishing to go to col- 
lege. Twenty acres of woodland and 
meadow for athletics and outdoor sports. 


For IRustrated catalogue address 


E. E. LANGLEY, Principal 


Rockridge, Greenwich Connecticut 


School of Nursing of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 
interested in the modern, scientific agencies of social service. 
The twenty-eight months course, providing an inten- 
sive and varied experience through the case study 
method, leads to the degree of 

BACHELOR OF NURSING 
Present study body includes graduates of leading 
colleges. Two or more years of approved college 
work required for admission. A few scholarships 
available for students with advanced qualifications. 
The educational facilities of Yale University are 
open to qualified students. 
For catalog and information address: 
THE DEAN 
THE SCHOOL of NURSING of YALE UNIVERSITY 


New Haven : Connecticut 


A few boys of exceptional char- 

acter, background and _ ability will be accepted 
as boarding students at Scarborough. 15th year, located 
on a beautiful estate, owned by Mr. Frank Vanderlip. 

Honor. ideals. Boys taught ‘‘how to study’’. credited 
Preparation for college by certificate or College Board exami- 
Lvery oy_on a team. or ca’ re x 
vimming- "FRANK M. McMURRY, Director. 

gh 


Abbot Academy 
1828-1929 


For a Century One of New England's Lead- 
ing Schools for Girls. Advanced Courses 
for High School Graduates. College Prep- 
aration. Exceptional Opportunities in Art 
and Music. Outdoor Sports. 


Address 


Bertha Bailey, Principal, 


Box M Andover, Mass. 


Mary A.Burnham 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opposite Smith College Campus 


‘A scuoot of finest New England tra- 
ditions established in 1877. Offers 
college preparatory and special courses. 
Students also accepted for final year of 
intensive college preparation. Limited 
to 100. Three dormitories. Well- 
equipped gymnasium. _Basket-ball, ten- 
nis, riding, skating. Special advantages 
in Art, Spoken English and Music. 
Catalogue. 
ay 


Miss Heren E. Tompson, Principal 
Miss Cumena L, Jupp, Associate Principal 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


ROXBURY SCHOOL 


CHESHIRE, CONNECTICUT 


OXBURY combines the ad- 
vantages of sound scho- 
lastic training by small group 
instruction with those of organ- 
ized school discipline. 


Boys of serious purpose are 
accepted at any time vacancies 
exist during the school year. 


A. N. SHERIFF 
Headmaster 
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O acquire “mass circulation” is not one of the aims of 
The Yale ‘Review. The magazine is read by an increasing 0) 
number of men and women who have a definite interest 
similar to your own in contemporary civilization. We should 
therefore appreciate the assistance of our readers in suggesting the 
names of some friends to whom The Yale ‘Review would particu- 
larly appeal. We shall be glad to send them a complimentary 


copy of the current issue. 


The Yale ‘Review 


New Haven, Connecticut 


Kindly send a complimentary copy of The Yale Review to the 


following: 
Name Name 
Address ..... Address 
Name Namie 
Address : Address 
Name Name. 
Address ............... Address 
Your Name 
Address 


By enclosing your cheque a gift subscription will be entered. 
Subscription Rates: $4 for one year, $7 for two years, $10 for three years. 
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ON VOYAGE BOOK BOXES 


lelivered flo AD steamers al the 


wrt (Vow Mork m Ome day 


a voyaging | 


Write or wire name of voyageur, giving the 

price of box desired, the name of the vessel and 

date of sailing. Delivery will be made to the 

steamer. Books and magazines of your choice or 

ours will be sent. Bon Voyage Book Boxes are 
priced at $5, $10, $15, $20, ete. 


WTA y 
Vo. 1, West A7th Street + Vew York City 
Branch 5th Avenue at 27th Street 
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Thousands of improvements 
in central office equipment in 5 years 


‘ An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


In THe last five years there 
have been hundreds of im-’ 
provements of major impor- 
tance in telephone central 
office equipment in the Bell System, 
and lesser improvements by the 
thousands. Improvements have been 
made in switchboard cable, in relays, 
in cords, in condensers, in selectors, 
and in the development of new and 
better materials for all kinds of equip- 
ment used in the central offices. 
These improvements have not 
only helped to meet the steadily 
increasing complexity of telephone 


requirements. They also make 
possible the high-speed service 
which is eliminating delay from 
the personal contacts of people 
anywhere in the United States, 
whether they be separated by three 
floors of a building or three thousand 
miles of country. 

There is no standing still in the 
Bell System. Better and better tele- 
phone service at the lowest cost is 
the goal. Present improvements con- 
stantly going into effect are but the 
foundation for the greater service 
of the future. 


BELL 
| 


ee 


Lee, HIGGINSON & Co. 


J : 
| 


